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, has been juſtly obſerved, 
chat if a Man were to keep 
a a conſtant Regiſter of all 

AG >< 2 the Opinions he had eln 

* tertained upon Love, Poli- 
Ricks, Religion, Learning, and every o- 
ther Objeck that employs or amuſes the 

human Mind, it would in time ſwell to 
n prodigious Medley of Abſurdities and 
Inconſiſtencies. Vet this is a Task 
which a writer of Occaſional Eſſays, an 
vobſerver upon the Times does in ſome 
meaſure undertake; and this obſervati- 
on ought to ſtand in Excuſe for ſome 
of his Faulrs, eſpecially to ſuch Perſons 
| Jas have Senſe enough to reflect proper- 
Fly upon the Wandrings of their own 
Ilmaginations. i 
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tion; tho che Fault he complains off I 


viſal ſo few ſhould appear to himſelf. 


The Contradictions and Repugnan| E 
cies which muſt be the Conſequence of 
a Man's ſetting down every Obſervation ® 
he makes are charged home upon Mon- 
taigne, and the Eſſayiſts in general, by A 
Ben Johnſon in his Diſcoveries, about. a 
Hundred Years ago, and I believe that! 'F 
the World by this Time is univerſally | 4 


is reckoned ſo trivial as hardly to need 9 
an Apology. And therefore che Author 3 
of the low owing Diſcourſes attempts to 
offer none for ſuch Inconſiſtencies as 3 
others may find in them, on the contra- 
he owns his Surprize that 1 upon a N. 1 


There is one thing however that — 1 4 
be faid in favour of all Authors of = 3 
Claſs, that when Letters (eſpecially thoſe 
of Humour) are written under a ficti- I 
tious Character, the Writer of them is [ 
no more accountable for all the Opini- 


ons advanced in them, than a Comic 


Poet is chargeable with the Sentiments 


he 


Advertiſement. 


7 q 55 | Py N | & | . | 0 | _ 
be puts into the Mouth of a fooliſh or 


wicked Perſon of his Drama. 
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Mlocſt of the following Eſſays are — — 
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ſory Obſervations made upon ings 9 
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they appeared, and therefore the Bates 


are annexed to them, in order to call 


back the Reader's Mind to the Scenes 


which were then in the Writers View, 


which perhaps in ſome Places may be 


neceſſary. They were all publiſhed either 


in the London or Britiſh Journal, on the 


Days they bear date; and tho many of 


them were favourably received, they 


are not now republiſhed from any Opi- 


nion of their Excellence, but to refute 
the Calumny of a rancorous and foul- 
mouth d Railer who has aſſerted in print 
that the Author of them wrote ſeveral 
Scurrilities in thoſe Papers. It is owin 
to this that ſome are here printed, e, 


his Judgment would have obliged him 


to ſuppreſs, but he thought himſelf 
bound to produce all he had written; 
which is here done, except an incon- 
ſiderable Number upon political Sub- 


jects 
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Have ſome Time ago ſeen a Prodi- 
ay, a printed Half Sheet, under the 
file of a News-Paper, (and not 
SE publſh'd by Authority,) without one 
Article of Intelligence, either Fo- 


N 
OT); 
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© & 


reign or Domeſtick; the Prices of Stocks; and 


a Crowd of Advertiſements, thoſe Advices from 
the lower World, made up the whole Account. 
What this could certainly mean, I am at a Loſs 
to diſcover; but if Conjectures have any Weight; 
this happened to be one of the Author's peni- 


tential Days, which it ſeems he determined fo- 


temnly to celebrate by a religious Abſtinence 


from theſe Tropes and Figures, which, to be 
ſure, muſt lie 1 


ure, eavy upon the Conſciences of 
all News-Writers, that have any. But what 
this ſtrange Phænomenon does portend, we may 
venture to ſay with more Certainty, if added 
to other ſtrange Appearances which we have 

B lately 


the Sp ECUTAT IST. 
lately ſeen: It preſages a Dearth of News; and 


what the Conſequences are like to be, I tremble 


to diſcloſe: But the lighteſt Calamity we have 


to dread, is, that our Speculative Tradeſmen 


and Coffee-Houſe Haunters will be in Danger 
of being reduced to the deplorable Neceſſity of 
having little elſe to mind but their own Buſi- 


nels. 


_ How heavily the Anger of Heaven is to fall | 
upon our Fraternity, with Horror I foreſee. We 


have, like a Number of our Readers, lived, for 
ſome Time paſt, upon the Hopes of good 
News. Every Day, every Paper was barren of 
preſent Entertainment, but pregnant with ſome- 


thing great to come. The Affair of Thorn (but, 


alas! that's in a fair Way of being huſh'd) 


promiſed, for a while, ſomething like a Har- 
veſt; but it is loſt. We had almoſt conceiv ' 
the Dawn of a Hope, that a War might grow 
out of the Pique between France and Spain; 


and another in Italy we thought as good as be- 
gun; but all our Hopes are ide : Though 
ome Gentlemen of my Acquaintance have been 
at the Trouble of drawing up ſeveral pretty 
Deſcriptions of Battels, Sieges, and Skirmiſhes, 
in elegant Language, and full of ſmart Reflec- 


tions, which would be very uſeful in caſe of a ] 


War, as having Blanks for the Names of the 
Parties, victorious and vanquiſhed, and the 


Scene of Action, ſo that they might be ready * 
for the Preſs at a Minute's Warning; but are 


now, to their great Grief, little better than fo 
much waſte Paper. WOE ey MS 
But, alas! what ſhall we do? Thorn is over; 


the French and Spaniard like to be at Peace; 1 
the Spaniard and German fixed Friends; and o- 
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nathan Wild: equipp'd for another World. Me- 
thinks, I behold my Brethren ſcratching their 
Heads, and pumping their Inventions, for a 
ſmall Stock of Intelligence, to march before a 


Squadron of Advertiſements, Which, in Time, 


will dwindle away and deſert, for want of Lea- 
ders: and when they have got a Piece of News, 
behold them exerting the OEconomiſts, and 
managing it with a world of good Husbandry; 
to make it laſt as long as poſſible: In one Day's 

Paper you ſhall ſee it fairly and impartiallß 
told; in the next a Difference in a ſmall Cir- 
cumſtance; in a third, turned inſide out, and 
new dreſſed, like an old Coat; and ſo on, till 
it will bear no more Turning. I cannot help 
recollecting, upon this Occaſion, a Paſſage, 


which bears ſome Reſemblance to ſuch Practi- 


ces. My Victualler in Sheer-Lane was one Day, 
as I walked into the Kitchen, ſpitting a Piece 
of Fleſh, which I thought had no very good 
Aſpect: I asked him what it was: To which 
he very frankly reply'd thus: 17s Piece of 
Beef, Maſter, that was boiled all laſs Week, but 
1 had no Fortune with it: Now ['l] roaſt it, may- 
hap. God may ſend better Luck ; but if he fhould not, 
Tcintend i baſh it next ln. 

I thank God and the Parliament, that I have 
nothing like this to fear for my ſelf; my Si- 
tuation in the Tail of the Week makes me 
little better than a Collector of Intelligence, to 
vend by Wholeſale; and our Legiſlature, by 


Wjholſome Severities, have reduced me to ſo 
moderate a Size, that after J have ſcrap'd to- 
gether a Stock of Obſervations from our Diur- 
nal Authors, I ſhall have little Room left for 
Inventions of my own, if I were ſo inclined; nay, 
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1 ſhall often be forced to pare my Collection of Ml 


ö 
1 


its ſuperfluous and ſuſpicious Articles, in order 
to bring it within my Compaſs, and that way 
ſave myſelf a world of Sins. Nor is this a con- 
temptible Advantage which we draw from the 
late Malt Bill, * which, though moſt of us Jour- 


naliſts grumbled at for a while, like the Citi - 


zens at their Bill, yet, like that, in the main, 
will be found, in ſome meaſure, for our Bene- 


fit, ſince what we thought would be only a 
Burden to our Purſes, will prove alſo an Eaſe 


to our Conſciences. : 
But; in order to want no Room for neceſſa- 


ty Truths, I muſt intreat my kind Correſpon- 'F 


dents, who now and then furniſh me with initial 
Eſſays for this Paper, not to be ſo prolix in 


their Writings: my Readers, in general, love 
News, to which the Letter in the Frontiſpiece 


is not ſo properly the Sauce as the Grace. It 


is then certainly ill- judg'd to make them wait, 
like a Fanatick Preacher, till their Stomach © 


palls, and their Food cools; no, let them, in 
God's Name, fall to while it's warm, and 
they'll digeſt it the better. I would alſo, if 


I might with any Decency, adviſe them not to 
be ſo ſerious, or ſo much in earneſt in what 


they write upon theſe Occaſions: It is idle in 


us to encroach upon the Province of the Pul- 


pit, as we very often do in long moral and re- 
ligious Eſſays. It is good to be merry and 


wiſe, quoth the Proverb; let us then join to 
make our Readers ſo: If my Correſpondents 
will be ſo good as to be very pleaſant and fa- 


ak. 


* ———— 


* The Bill which firſt impos'd 4 Stamp u pon Journals, and 


redus'd ther from thre: half Sheets to one. 
6 dc cetious 
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© a French Man, who had ſpent ſome Time in 
© that Country, meeting with, a Gentleman 
whom he had known there, at Paris, as ſoon 
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cetious in the witty Part of this Journal, I will 
undertake to be profoundly ſage and learned in 
the hiſtorical Part. 
Our Taſte for News is a very odd one; yet 
it muſt be fed: And tho? it ſeems a Jeſt to 


= Foreigners, yet it is an Amuſement we can't be 


without, and certainly ariſes from a Senſe of 


Liberty, which inſpires us with a Curioſity to 


know the Actions of our Superiors, in order to 
cenſure, or applaud them, as we fee Cauſe. 
Spencer, in his View of the State of Ireland, has 
a whimſical Story; with which, without con- 
fidering whether it be applicable or no, I ſhall 


conclude this Diſcourſe. He ſays, The In- 


© habitants of that Kingdom were, in his Time, 


© prodigiouſly fond of News, (I am ſure their 
© Proſterity may retort the Obſeryation upon 


$ his Countrymen at this Day, ) inſomuch, that 


as the firſt Civilities were over, asked him, 
* with Abundance of Earneſtneſs, whether his 
© Friends had heard any Thing of the News 
© they had loſt, and made ſuch frequent En- 
 quiries for, while he was in Ireland. 


Ju 3, 1725, 
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I Am encouraged, from your laſt Paper, to 3 
ſhall lay down the Plan by which I deſign to 4 


| holds, you may expect frequently to hear from 


HERE. is hardly a Quack in this great 


give out that he has a Sufficiency of Skill to 
defeat the moſt violent Attacks of every noxi- 


or Diurnal Authors promiſe a Cure for almoſt. 
every Vice or Folly which does, or may, in- 


than to apply Remedies to one ſingle Malady :- 5 
For Example, the Author of the Gout- Stone in 
Phyſick, and the Author of the Independent 


Weight with me, that I ſhall, in my preſent 
Character, aſſume no more than one Province, 
tho' Envy will allow 'tis a moſt difficult one, 
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SIR, EY 
become your Correſpondent : This Letter 
proceed; which if you like, and my Humour FF 


me. 
1 Metropolis, who does not, in his Bills, 
ous Diftemper : In like manner our Weekly, 


fect the Minds of their patient Readers; tho 
there have been found ſome, in both Profeſ- 
ſions, who have modeſtly pretended no farther 


HYhis in our Way. 1 85 
I confeſs, thoſe worthy Precedents have ſuch 


and ſuch as, well managed, will render my Glo- 
ry immortal. I ſhall apply my whole Skill, 
Time, and Labour, to the correcting and cu- 
jo 1 5 ring 


be 
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ring that intollerable Itch of Scribbling, which 
is, at preſent, ſo epidemical, and withal fo bane- 
ful, that, like a Leproſy, it renders the Infected 
unfit for the Society of the reſt of Mankind. 


The Lawyers inform me, that of old there were 

legal Methods for removing infectious People 
= from the Company of the Clean and Unſpot- 
ted; and indecd, I am told, that ſomething like 
that has been often practiſed on our ſcribbling 
Gentry, but without Succeſs. They ſtill went 


on in their Follies, and by that ſufficiently ſhew'd 
their want of Worth. The melodious Nightin- 
gale will only ſing at Liberty, amidſt the Groves, 


while Parrots and Magpies are meanly content 
to chatter in Cages. . 8 


But why I, who have the Marks of Unclean- 


neſs upon me, ſhould undertake this arduous 


Task, will be wonder'd at, and Men will be 
apt to fay, as to the Fox in the Fable, Doctor, 


cure thyſelf ; but all ſuch Jeſts I bar, and muſt. 


inform my Cavillers, that a Man of Skill, from 


a Knowledge of his own Diſeaſe, may, in ſome 
meaſure, be able to preſcribe to others in the 


{ame Condition: Beſides, as all Nations that 


have Wiſdom expreſs it in their Proverbs, there 
is a homely one in our Tongue, that will at 


once be a Reaſon for my engaging in this 


Affair, and a Proof of my Ability for the Per- 
| | formance of It. This Proverb ] can't decently 


repeat, therefore will only ſay, That the Succeſs 


of the famous Jonathan Wild has made it almoſ# 


oraculous in his May. And I hope my Practice 
will give it little leſs Credit in a manner ſome- 


thing different. 


don't deſpair of Encouragement from the 
Publick, when they ſhall know what Labour 
RE ang 


The SPECULATIST, 
and Expence I am at in their Service; the Reams 
of Nonſenſe I muſt read in Coffee- Houſes, and 
the Drams I muſt drink to digeſt them; add to 


that the Fatigue of travelling from Houfe to 
Houſe in ſearch of ſome Papers, which are hard- 


ly any where to be found but at the Printer's, 


who 1s perhaps known by nothing leſs than the 
Printing of them. I muſt alſo, in Juſtice to 
myſelf, let the World know my Impartiality in 


this Affair: As I chiefly deſign a Satyr upon 
Dullneſs, I would condemn nothing that deſer- 
ved better Uſage; and if any Piece that comes 
under my Cenſure, happens to have ten good 
Lines in it, I declare I will ſpare the Whole for 


the ſake of them. To this End, I am at the 
Expence of paying a Critick, who is to make a 


faithful Report of the Beauties which he finds 


in the Writings of my Cotemporaries; but as I 
apprehend his Place will be but a Size Cure, I 


own [I have not ſet him down at a very large Sa- 


lary. All theſe Things conſider'd, I hope I 
ſhall find Favour in the Sight of my Readers 


and I believe the Coffee-Houſes will be ſo true 
to their own Intereſt, as to take in this Paper, 

fince no prudent Perſon would refuſe Entertain- 
ment to a Weaſel, whoſe Houſe was peſter'd 


with Rats. 55 1 
I will not make Profeſſions of the publick 
Spirit which inſpires me to begin this Work, 


that is a Vanity I ſhall not imitate my Brethren 


of the Quill in: I have no Right to ſuch an 
Honour; for it muſt be confeſs'd, that their 
| Motives are of a very public Nature, ſince they 


generally are to procure Food and Rayment, 


without which the World would be in Danger 
of loſing not only the Writings, but the Lives 
3 7 of 


14 * 1s T. 


3 Pe fuck excellent, fuch knowing Men, as them- 
9 ſelves. 
But, to return to my Deſign, as I intend this 
A} or a Satyr upon Dullneſs, Writings of that Na- 
ture will moſt frequently paſs thro' my Hands; 
hor will it be wonderful if I catch the Infec- 
A Fion, ſo far as now and then to diſcover Symp- 
3 toms of the Diſeaſe; and if I ſometimes nod, 


3 It muſt be attributed to the great Quantity of | 


9 


A ſoporiferous Stuff J am oblig'd to take down. 


umanity is frail; and it is obſerv'd, that all 


Peſts are in the ſame Degree contagious as they 


are noxious: The Phyficians that attend infec=- 
ed Houſes, tho' never ſo well prepar'd, don't 

ways eſcape; and ſure my Danger will be pi- 
tied by all who know what I am to go through, 
down from the volatile Inſipidity of the Yeekly 
ournal to the taſteleſs Stupidity of the Poſt-Man. 
TLo be ferious for a while; I would not be 
I underſtood as if I meant to give no fair Play 
5 o any that came under my Cenſure: I declare 
that I will not, under Pretence of criticiſing | 
Any Man's Writings, throw in ſcandalous Hints 
relating to his Life, Character, or Morals. I 

| Fhink the Man a Villain who ſtabs in the dark; 
and ſuch a Proceeding is no better. Tho' 1 
x "diſcloſe my own Name, I have no Right to 
expoſe another's: I have a great many Reaſons 
to believe that a Man may be a very honeſt Man, 
and a moſt damnable Writer; and it's more than 
probable, that I may have ſome Acquaintance 

with the Author whoſe Works I bee den moſt; 
12 which Reaſon, I hope he'll conſider my O. 
pinions only as Pieces of Advice to himſelf, 


cho the World may look upon them as Satyrs 
on his R 


4 
8 
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Always provided, that nothing I have ſaid A F-1 


and are now the ſole Subſiſtance of my modern 


of animadverting in every Style and Manner; in 
Verſe or Proſe; in the Serious, the Gay, the 
Moral, or the Jocular, according as my Hu- 

3 and the Subj ect | hap P en tO agree, Or the 1 


to require. I had almoſt forgot to inſiſt upon 
my Right of Praiſing, if any Thing deſerved 
ſuch Uſage: I hope 1 ſhall be allowed it, tho“ 
I have already hinted, that I believe I ſhall not 
have Occaſion to treſpaſs often in that Way 
upon the Indulgence of my gentle Reader. 1 


my chief Deſign, yet, like the main Action of 
the Drama, it may be heighten'd and embelliſn'd 


b 
1 7555 which ſerve to give it a graceful Variety. 
to animadvert upon other Writers in other 


Ways; nor ſhall the Stage nor the Pulpit eſcape 
my Notice: I ſhall now and then honour them 


Sins of the Authors upon their Readers, and lend 
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here ſhall exclude me from my Right to all the W.. 
little Sarcaſms, weather-beaten Ironies, and o- 5 
ther Common-Place Jeſts, which I look upon Bu 


to be an inexhauſtible Fund of Wit and Learn- 


ing, and which have been, Time out of Mind, . 
the Plunder of my Predeceſſors in this Way, F. 


Brethren. I ſhall reſerve to myſelf the Liberty 


Seaſon, and the Temper of my Readers happen 


Tho' the Correction of Petty Scribblers be 


by the interweaving of Epiſodes and Under- 


pon this Account I ſhall be ſometimes tempted 7 


with a Laſh or an Encomium, as they ſhall pro- 
ceed to deſerve : I ſhall alſo ſometimes viſit the 


a helping Hand ro the curing of ſuch Follies 
as Men have contracted by an ill Diet of Read- 
ing, or a Want of the Exerciſe of Reflection. 


WH, The SpzcULArtIsy. 
laid 9 I have read in the Works of ſome Freethinker, 


the hat Prieſtcraft damns more Souls than it ſaves; 
o how that may be I won't venture to determine: 
Pon ut this J will aſſert, that Books corrupt more 
N- Underſtandings than they improve. The Li- 
nd, 5 erty of the Preſs is not 10 great a Mark of our 
ay, Freedom, as the Redundancy of Pamphlets is a 
ern $ymptom of Decay in our Senſe. It is in Read- 
Tty Ig as in Buſineſs; idle People are more intent 
in pn what belongs to their Neighbours than their 


. 


* 

12 
V2; 
I 


the wn; by which Means every one contracts a 
Iu- ay of Thinking unſuitable to the Character 
the he is to ſuſtain in Life. I have known a La- 
en ver who knew more of Euclid's Elements than of 
on MCoke's Reports, and a Divine who was better ac- 
quainted with the Odes of Horace, than the 
Pſalms of David: Yer theſe were thought Ex- 
cellencies in them; as if a Man who reads what 
he ſhould not, might not as well be idle any o- 
ther Way. Thele and ſuch Enormities I ſhall 
touch on in the Courſe of this Work; and if 1 
have any Succels, it muſt be imputed to extra- 
ordinary Skill, {ſince no Fool is ſo hard to be 
brought to Reaſon, as a Fool of Learning. 
It may happen, that now and then ſome other 
Follies ſhall come under my Correction: This I 
don't give out as if I intended a Deviation from 


$A 
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pe my firſt Deſign, but to encourage my Corre- 


3 


m ſpondents to give me their Thoughts upon every 


Subject worth Reprehenſion; and ſo make my- 
ſelf at leaſt inſtrumental in their Endeavours to 
cure ſuch Diſeaſes of the Mind as I don't pre- 
(tend to make my own Skill reach to. © 
F Jam, Sir, 

+ | Your humble Servant, 


Jiu io, 12. WILL. SHARPSIGHT. 
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without letting us know that he reads the Claſ- 
ficks; and tho' we don't find that in the Work, 
| becauſe perhaps tis foreign to his Diſcourſe, yet 


not endeavour to perſuade you by his Title Page, 1 


Arms, without any regard to Decency or Judg- 
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THERE is nothing which gives me ſo pro- 


| found a Veneration for our modern W ri- | * 


85 2 


10 
© Sn, 
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ters, as their vaſt Learning, tho' my Paſſion is 
increaſed by the bounteous Liberality with which WP! 
they beſtow it upon us, their ignorant Readers. 
An Author cannot publiſh a 'Two-Penny Paper 


in his Frontiſpiece he never fails to ſtrow his 


e 
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(a Caution not always unneceſſary) that he had 
read Somebody's Works beſides his own, tho! 
it only happened to be the Productions of ſome 7; 


bs 
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Stuff it is made of. Authors chuſe Motto's to 
their Works, as Eſquires do Creſts to their 


ment, 


Nr rer T3 T= 


rent, but meerly for Fancy's ſake. A bright 
Paſſage in the Front of a Work, has juſtly been 
 FLompared to a Star in the Forehead of a Horſe 
nd therefore it often happens, that when they 
Don't naturally grow, Men torture both Horſes 
| as Writings in order to procure them : But 


3 the Compariſon fails in one Thing; we on- 
h torment the Horſes we have a Property in, 
Og 


put our Spleen always falls upon the 
"hich don't belong to us. 


-| I always imagined that a Motto ought to be 
| is & Sort of a Text, from which all the enſuing 
<> | Piſcourſe may be ſuppoſed to be drawn; but 

find my Miſtake, from the Practice of our beſt 


riters: 


$3 reſpondence between the Text and the Body of 
k, their Compoſures: A fine Paſlage is all they aim 
et t; and a fine Paſſage they Fa make uſe 
his df. Mr. Addiſon ti defines a Motto to be 
en Word to the Wiſe; but they are far from think- 


J a 1 e a Word to the Wiſe ſufficient, ſince they of- 

en cram them with more than a School-Boy' 5 
Cellan, 

= If we enquire into the Original of Motto 85 

| 9 e ſhall find that in the beginning they were 

mort pithy Sentences which the Antients uſed to 

4 | eb on their Coin, oddly ſurmiſing, that Wit, 


0! | And Money ought to go together. From thence 


ne it will follow, as Mr. Addiſon obſerves in his 

= Treatiſe of Medals, that a Motto, in its primi- 
of tive Purity, ſhould be Succinct, Apt, and Point- 
al | welt 3 that 1s, it ſhould entertain with its Con- 
ceit, be proper to the Occafion it was made for, 
be | and be ſhort enough to be engraved on a Piece 
ro of Money. A certain great * has written a 
75 y fnc N of Verſes in Praiſe of the T reg a- 

= ove 


= 
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I can never obſerye the leaſt Cor- 


ts 
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In Action faithful, and in Honour clear; 


The CP eU ATT 
bove mentioned; which yet we will do hin tha 


Juſtice to believe he did not read, ſince he has F 


lo little obſerved the Rules laid down in it: He 1 | 
is contriving a Medal to be ftruck in honour of! b : 
His Patron, and recommending a Motto proper * 
to be inſcribed in laſting Notes round the Orb” 

. of it, which he does in theſe Lines. = 


Stateſman, yet Friend to T, ruth, in Soul ſincere, 


Who broke no Promiſe, ſought no private End; 
Who gain'd no Title, and who loft no Friend: 
Ennolied by himſelf, by all approv'ds 
Aud del unenvied by the Muſe he lov'd 


Nov, in the Name of God, is this an Inſerip- 8 
tion for the Orb of a Medal, or a Milſtone ? Sure 
Tam, it's large enough for the latter: His Friends 
here are a little puzzled to excuſe him; but! 
think it's eaſily done, by recollecting that the 
| Medals were to be of pure Gold, and that he Fir 
might e expect one of them for his 
Pains. 12 
But to return to our Authors: It would be E 
hand to compel them to meaſure either their Wit, 
or their Learning, by their Money: tho' I am 
forry to lay, that many of their Readers do it 
for them. However, it may be right to cau- 
tion them, that falſe Wit and injudicious Learn- 7 
ing will no more paſs in the World of Letters, 
than counterfeit Coin, or clipp'd Money, in te 
_ World of Buſineſs. That Aﬀectation of Learn- 7 
ing which we find in a Title-Page, creates a 
ſhrewd Suſpicion, that we are to expect none in 
the Book. I am not for deprivin ingenious F 
Men of all manner of Motto 83 1,1 would en- 

courage 


ec fir. 


tion to their Learning. 5 
But there are other Motto- makers, beſides 
Authors, who call loudly for a Cenſor: Look 
on all the Coaches of Quality that on a fair Day 
gare to be ſeen at the Ring; and how few of 
them have either Propriety of Thought, Ele- 
gance of Language, or common Senſe, inſcrib'd 
upon them? Indeed, this is a large Field: But 


Jor Reaſon in it, than his Coat of Arms. 
the Il will conclude with an Advice to all Dealers 
he in Motto's, that can't be cur'd of the Habit, 
his That they uſe no other Methods in their choice 
of them, than the Ladies do in chuſing Lap- 
Dogs, where the Smallneſs is always the beſt Re- 
it, commendation: A little one can do all the Of- 
flces of a larger, and is not quite fo trouble- 
ſome in the Carriage. i 


Pour Humble Servant, 
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ERHAP S, owl think chats am wanting 
beyond my Province, when I engage to give 
you in this Diſcourſe a Panegyrick upon Thiev- 2 
ing: But I expect that you will not debar me 
from this Opportunity of making my Court 
(and perhaps, by ſo doing, of making my For- 
tune) to ſeveral of my good Patrons in Gee, ‚ 
for whoſe ſake I have undertaken to prove that 
Filching is as old as the World; that it has been 
the Practice of all Ages and Nations z that the 
| beſt of Men have endeavoured to keep it in 
Countenance: And in ſhort, that without it, 
we had had, as the Song ſays, neither Pal f I 4 


5  phers, Poets, nor Kings. In a Word, I think 1 
1 can prove that all Men are Thieves, tho” very | 


few have the Honeſty to confeſs it. 9 
The firſt Theft was committed in Paradiſe 3 1 2 
and the firſt Thief was our univerſal Mother, to 
the Honour of the fair Sex be it ſpoken; who, 
influenced by ſo good an Example, have to this 
Day kept up their Laudable Appetite for Pil- 
tering, as appears by the numerous Complaints 
u hear of doleful Swains whoſe Hearts have 
een purloined. In this I think they have got 
the Start of us; we can prove our firſt Sire no 


(8 more than a Receiver at beſt; and the Pr oyerb | J 
Wl * will not allow the Receiver to be as good as the * 


N | 
18 Thief. Alter A 


After this no Body will controvert the Anti- 
quity of this Art: It remains then, that ſome- 


© c 


* 
Si 
S, 
+ 


got 1B knows that the Lacedemonians were always re- 
210 buted a wiſe and famous People, tho' it be cer- 


dain that no other of the polite Arts or Sciences 


ever got footing amongſt them. 


they carly inſtructed their Children in the com- 
ave mendable Practice of Filching; and every one 
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So remarkable an Inſtance as that of Romulus *® 
muſt not be omitted: He very wiſely rak'd to- in 
gether a Parcel of Thieves; and they became 
the Progenitors of a Set of People, who, while 

they kept up to the HVirtues of their Anceſtors, 
were the moſt powerful, the moſt learned, and 
the moſt polite Nation in the World. But 
when they grew rich, and their Opulence ſet them 
above practiſing thoſe Virtues, they dwindled 

= EE y 
That it has been the univerſal Practice, (and 
often the only Knowledge) of all Philoſophers, 3 

will be evident upon a Compariſon of their ſe: 

veral Notions and Syſtems. I would avoid an 
Oſtentation of Learning in this Place, or I could 
make my Reader ſtare at my profound Sagacity, 
in diſcuſſing the Tenets, and diſcovering the 

'Thefts of the Antients one from another; but 

familiar Examples will be more ſuitable to the e 

Genius and Capacity of ſeveral of my courteous 

Readers, and therefore I content my ſelf with 7 
putting them in mind of our modern political 

Pamphleteers, and when they reflect what a 

Swarm of them, a few odd Notions, purloined 
from Machiavel, Hobbes, Harrington and others, Th 
have ſet up, they will 1 ſubſcribe to my 
l 
* 


> 


Aſſertion. I have often heard it urged, in Op- 
poſition to my Scheme, that theſe Gentlemen 
were Borrowers, but not Thieves. To which 
I anſwer, he that borrows more than he can 
pay, is but a more cunning kind of Thief; and 5 
af that won't do, I muſt call the Law to m A 
Aſſiſtance, that is, the Opinion of a famous At- Ih 
torney-General, I think it was Sir Francis Bacon, 
who, when a ſeditious Pamphlet was laid before 


him, to ſee if it would bear a Proſecution for © 


1 
95 


Treaſon, 
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his Diſciples, 
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Treaſon, anſwered, that there was no Treaſon 
in it, but a World of Felony, for it was. moſtly 
ſtolen ſrom Cornelius Tacitus. E 
"IF But leſt any of my gentle Readers ſhould be 
ſcrupulouſly obſervant of this Eſſay, and enquire 
"Here which I intend to praiſe, the Art or the 
Artiſts; I muſt own, that in the laſt, and the 
Enſuing Examples, I intend to do Honour to 
poth, and that I mean Philoſophers and Poets, 
when I ſay, O happy Men that can thus quit 
Scores with your Art, and bring it into as much 
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Reputation as you receive from it. 
It is too obvious, to need a formal Proof, that 
the Poets in all Ages have been Thieves, and 
"hat they grow every. Day greater Proficients 
in this Art; tho” for their Honour, as I ſaid be- 
fore, it may be hinted. But I will ſnew, that 
it is in their Conſtitution; that they could not 
exiſt without it: It is one of the firſt of their 
Rules, and always the beſt obſerved. A Right 
Reverend Author, who about two Centuries 
ago wrote a famous Art of Poetry, moſt frankly 
—xvows this, when he ſays, in his third Book, 
+ Sepe palam quidem rapiunt, cupiuntque videri 
"> Omnibus intrepidi, ac furto lætantur in ipſo 

VDeprenſi 1 po | 

And a little after 


Ergo agite 0 mecum ſecuri accingite furtis 


7 
. 


77 4 Una omnes Pueri, paſſimque avertite Prædam. 

Horace is a little more cautious in declaring 
himſelf; but his own Practice ſhews him to be 
of our Opinion: He only hints the Thing to 


Vos exemplaria Græca 
Nocturna verſate manu, verſate diurna. 


C2 Now 


The SPECULATISP. * 
Now a Scholar of any Genius muſt find to 


what Purpoſe he recommends the Reading of , 


thoſe Greek Authors, eſpecially when he far 
him ſoon after ſay, PL IM NR Om 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus: .. 
Interpres. VVV 
To prevent Detection as much as poſſible: 


Upon the whole, I can't but ſay, that Horan © 
was the moft diſcreet in his Inſtructions, and the 


to, and received more Honour from both the 
Arts he was concerned in, than the other. I 
It may aſtonifſi our ee ee Men, to ſee 
me meddle with the ( I 
this Occafionz but as I do it to Honour them, 


deſt Thief in his Practice, of the two; and gave © 


haracters of Kings upon 


I hope I may paſs uncenſured. In the Worlds # 


Infancy, it muit be confeſſed that Kings were 


no better than great Robbers, for want of Con- 


duct enough to be genteel Thieves; but for 


many Ages ſince, they have prudently left the 4 
Buſineſs of Knocking o' the Head and Plun- 
dering to their Generals, and ſtaid themſelves 


ſecurely at Home, ſtealing away the Liberties,  ? 
and picking the Parſes of their loving Subjects. 
And certainly this was a more prudent Part, 
and harder to manage; as it requires a better 


Genius to be a Pickpocket, than a Footpad; : 


for which .Reaſon they have long ago grown F 


tired of this alſo, and delegated the Drudgery | 1 


of it to Miniſters of State, of whom a great 
many have in all Ages been very capable Men, 


and acquitted themſelves of ſo weighty a Charge 
very handſomely. VVV 
1 Am, Str 4 
2 Your Humble Servant. 
Aug. 7. 1725. WII.L. SHARPSIGHT, * 
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Of Engliſh HospITAL ITV. 


HE following is the Tranſlation of a ge- 


m, 1 ation, as the ſimple Narration of this Gentle- 
7 nd bluſh at what Foreigners think of them. 


3 — Pudet hæc Opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuiſſe, & non potuiſſe refelli. 


STIR, 


A your laſt Letter, I find myſelf beſt pales 
'art, Fith the Compliment you make my Ot 
ad; pleaſed to expreſs it) you expect a more accu- 
People among whom I ſojourn, than you have 
hitherto received. Now, tho' my Undertaking 
Jo ſatisfy your Curioſity muſt inevitably over- 
throw that kind Opinion of me, yet my Gra- 
titude for your having once entertained it, ir- 


_Teliſtably compells me to give you ſome few 
Remarks upon this Nation, which, tho ran 


C 3 


n 
N 
5 Dey 0 


1 nuine Letter from a French Gentleman here, 
p his Correſpondent in Paris. The Enormities 
Fomplained of are ſet in a true Light; they 
Fre ſuch as are well known, and call loudly for 
"the Pen of a Satyriſt : But we are of Opinion 
"hat all the Wit they could be attacked with, 
2 Frould not contribute ſo far towards a Refor- 


7 ; man; from whom our Country-men may learn, 


MONG a great many kind Things in 


ſerva- 
-tter ion; from the Niceneſs of which (ſo you are 


Fate Account of the Manners and Genius of the 


1 
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I think have eſcaped all Travellers that have | 
hitherto wrote about it. | 
The Engliſh would be thought (and in ſome © 
meaſure are) a brave, generous, and OR i 5 
People: I ſhall confine my Remarks in this Let- 5 
ter to their Hoſpitality, becauſe it is ſo much 
their Boaſt as to become proverbial — 
Wen then, as 2 proof of this — 2 
they mortally hate all Strangers, not excepting #* 
their Fellow-Subjects, the Scots and Iriſo, who + Þ 
live under the ſame Laws, and ſpeak the ſame 
Language. But becauſe this is held to be only 
the Vice of the Vulgar, let it paſs as unwor- 
thy of Cenſure, and proceed we to an Inquiry #7 
into the Manners of their Superiors, in order to * 
examine their Title to this boaſted Hoſpitality, 460 
which they pique themſelves ſo much upon, 
that the greateſt Part of the People here be- 7 
lieve it to z the Growth of no other Country. 
I had not been here many Days before I fn 5 
into the Acquaintance of an Engliſh N Sicc 3% 
who affected the greateſt Fondneſs for me as a 
Gentleman Stranger, and ſeemed to take a more 
than common Pleaſure in my Company: He in- 3 
vited me to his Houſe and Table with the great- 
eſt Frankneſs imaginable, which gave me the ä 
more Eaſe in accepting it. Well, I went; I; * 
dined: The Entertainment was Excellent, the 
Goodneſs and Elegance of the Feaſt, the "deli- 1 | 
1} 
1 
1 
x 


cate Choice of the Wines, and the Behaviour of © 
the Giver, was, as I thought, the fulleſt roof 
of Engliſh Hoſpitality. As I left the Houſe, to 
increaſe the Magnificence of my T reat, awhole 
Train of Servants were drawn up in Rows in 3 


the Hall, and lined the Paſſage t to the Door. | 
14 
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enough to perceive them more than obſequiouſ- 


me My, and, as it were, importunately civil. I met 
ble my noble Friend ſoon after abroad; was again 
et- invited, and preſſed to conſider the Invitation as 
ich a perpetual one. I was amazed at ſuch elegant 
gl of the gallant Deportment, and polite Humani- 
ty of this Nation towards Strangers. To be 
brief, the Entertainment came nothing ſhort of 


if poſſible, more frank: But an impertinent Ne- 


which they ſaw their Lord treat me, could pro- 


4 L N 


ity, cure me, in any Thing I called for, to be rea- 
on, dily or willingly ſerved. I need not tell you, 


be. I left this Entertainment with leſs Pleaſure than 


<p 


: +0 = 
8 WE 


puniſhed the Reſtiffneſs of his Servants. Every 


buted no Money among the Servants at my firſt 


15 mazed at what they ſaid; but more ſo, when 


leli- A they aſſured me, that every Perſon invited to a 


SGentleman's Table, loſes by the Favour done 


ney among the Seryants, than would entertain 
him with equal Splendor at a Tavern among 
hole Fas 0 . 7 . — 
Company of his own chuſing: That this Practice 
Vas known to, and encourag'd by all that kept 
1 e Servants, 


A I went on very little obſervant of them, tho? 


ivilities, and went again with high Sentiments 


the former, and the Behaviour of my Lord was, 


nly glect of me, had, as it were, poſſeſſed all the 
or- Servants, in waiting, ſo that neither my Cha- 
racter of Gentleman, nor the Reſpe& with 


the laſt: But as ſoon as I met any Gentlemen 
of my Acquaintance, I conferr'd with them, 
whether I had not been ill uſed, and whether 
1s 2 my Lord ought not to have obſerved, and 


one that I applied to, immediately, and with- : 
out ſtaying to ask me, ſaid, That I had diſtri- 


Entertainment, as was the Cuſtom. I was a- 


him; for that he is obliged to drop more Mo- 


23 
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The SPEEULATIST. 


Servants, to whom it faved ſomething in the 0 
Wages: That it was kept up for other politick pa 
Reaſops: That it was a fort of Intrenchment ſu 


to Tables of Quality againſt Hangers-ony and 


oor Relations. Good God! faid I; call ye this Z 


ofpitality, to invite a Man to a Feaſt, and 
then make him pay for it! I fay no more; but 
when they catch me at their Tables again, I'll 
give them leave to eat me. 


* 


I. made more Inquiries into this ſtrange 7 
. Cuſtom, and was not. a little ſhocked to learn, 
That People of Condition, when their Gueſts p 
were gone, called up their Setyants, and rook 
an Account of what they received; by which 7 
they ſquared their own. Expences, when invited 
by any that were then their Gueſts. I have been 
Informed alſo, , that ſome Gentlemen, to avoid 
| the Trouble of diſtributing it themſelves, have "0 
given to the principal Servant a Sum ſufficient 


to ſerve all the reſt, if juſtly divided; but be- 
cauſc ſuch have been often found cheating their 
Fellow-Servants, to remedy that, it was not un- 


common to leave it in their Maſter's Hands. 
Nay, a Gentleman of much Honour has aſſured * 


me, that ly ing one Night, with a ſlender Equi- 
page, at the Houſe of à Country Friend of his, 
he, in the Morning, left five Guineas in the 
Maſter's Hand to be ſo divided; which was 
_ by two than the beſt Inn could have coſt 
VVV 1 
Another ſtrange Inſtance of this National © 
Churliſhneſs, is, that Cuſtom of Clubbing, as 
they call it, or paying every Man his equal Di- 
vidend of a Tavern Reckoning. Strange! that 
en ſhould cat, drink, and enter into the great: 
ct Familiarities with others, whom they would 
Eres: 4 h not 
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Hot tteat with a Crown! Tho! I ought not to 
Hals over this Practice, without doing it the 
"Fuftice to confeſs, That it deferves ſome Praife 
n other Accounts; it keeps up an Equality a- 
"hong the Company, which is of great uſe in 
Sonverſation; as it furthers the Improvement 
ef Knowledge by bringing together Perſons of 
Different Talents and Opinions, who all utter 
their Sentiments freely upon the Strength of 

this Equality; while it is but too often the Caſe 

in our Country, that the Gueſts are influenced 


y their Complaiſance for the Perſon who gives 


0+ 4s $9, 


But a viler Practice than any of theſe I et : 


to be told; and tho” it be not done by the Het- 
ter Sort, yet their Connivance at it is ſuffici- 
ent to make it a national Vice, and draw upon 
jr the Reproach of ſuch. You know that in 
our Country, and in all the other Countfies that 
I have' travelled into, it is the Cuſtom ta ſhew = 


1 


Strangers the Curioſities of the Place; with the 
greateſt Readineſs and Alacrity, without ex- 

pecting, tay, without daring to receive the leaſt 
to be ſeen, gratis; every Curioſity they have 
has a certain Price, which you muſt pay for 


Far otherwiſe is it here: Nothing is 


the Sight of, to a ſhameful Extravagance: Bur 


what renders this Practice more ſcandalous, 'is, -. 
that it prevails in ſacred Places; and that in 
Churches, which have vaſt Revenues - annexed 
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to them, if there be any Thing curious,” a Sy- _ 


monical Profit is made of it, to the Diſgrace of _ 


Religion, and Diſparagement of the Clergy. - . 


Another petty Enormity is practiſed in Churches, bY 
of which you can have little or no Notion: ' 


They have here in every Church little Seats, s 
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The SPECULATIST.. 


venience of the rich People of each Pariſh: ®. 
Now, if a Stranger comes in, tho' his Appear. «to 
ance be never ſo genteel, yet muſt he ſtand 
without a Seat, to be elbow'd and trod upon 
by the Canaille, except he ſoftens the Sexton's = 


eart with a Bribe, and pays for his Place as 


in a Play-Houſe: With all Reyerence I make *% 


the Compariſon. 


But to ſhew, beyond Diſpute, the inhoſpita- 
ble Avarice that reigns among this People, this 
Inſtance ſhall ſuffice : Several of the great Men 
have built fine Houſes, which engage the Cu- 
rioſity of the World to fee them; and here a * 
certain Price is fixed for the Sight of them, 
which the Owners wink at, to ſave the Charge 
of a Servant's Wages for ſhewing them; nay, 
| ſome of them are accuſed of ſharing with their 
| Servants in that vile Profit, and making a large 
Revenue of it, which may well be, conſidering 
the Multitude of Viſiters, and the exorbitant 
Rates that are payed for ſeeing ſuch Buidings. 


Theſe Things will amaze you; but upon m 


Honour they are no leſs than Truth; tho' ſo © 
little pleaſing, that I doubt I have tired your 
Patience with them. I therefore conclude, re- 
ferring my other Remarks to a better Oppor- 
tunity, with all imaginable Reſpect. os 


Auguſt 21, 1725. 1 a 
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which they call Pews, boarded up for the Con. 
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Of SATYRISTS. 


Am an Author of the Town, and forely a- 
gainſt my Will a Preceptor to Mankind: 
How little I am thanked by them for my In- 
ſtructions, you will apprehend when I inform 
vou, that I write this in a Coffee-Houſe, at an 
Hour, when by the Retirement of all other 
Company to Dinner, the Room is very quiet 
and perfectly fit for ſtudy. x.. 
I am not ſo Idle as to deceive my ſelf with 
J an Opinion of my own Genius, nor is it any 
heir > Paſſion for Glory that ſets me a ſcribling : How- 
Se ever I don't think my Talents inferior to thoſe 
Ng of ſeveral merry Folks, who make free with my 
rant Reputation. I am ſhocked to death, when I 
hear my Writings made the Teſt of my Under- 
2 ſtanding, ſince they are Things I don't labour, 
K 8² 1 y S © 
from a Deſpair of excelling in them; yet I flat- 
dur ter my ſelf, I could fill a leſs envy'd Station in 
Life, with more Credit, as well as Content: 
But it may not be. This is not an Age for a 
Man to riſe in, whoſe only Intereſt lies under 
his Hat. I remember when I was a School-boy, 
„ my Maſter has often told me, that eating was 
V. very bad for Study; now I think they're even 
with each other, for I find by Experience, that 
Study is very bad for eating. Sure I am, that 
had I a Son to breed now, whom I withed 
ſhould thrive in the World, I would ſooner ſend 
him to be Butler or Valet to ſome Man of 11 
| It y- 
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The SPECULATIST. 


lity, than to either of the Univerſities. It is 
owing to an univerſal Diſregard to Learning, 
that from a Profeſſion whole beſt Prompters are "Mr: 
Eaſe and Idleneſs, I am forced to extract a Nar- 
row Suſtenance by Toit and Induſtry. Well, 
Induftry I find is a Virtue, for it rewards it ſelf; © 
and between you and I, Sir, whatever the old 
Poets and Moraliſts may pretend, it's the only 
one, as I know of, that does fo. „ 
The Number of Patrons J am forced to ſol- 'Þ 
lite, and the little Regard I meet with among 
them, throws upon me the Character of a Pro- 
ſtitute: But, alas! would People conſider how ® 
few of our Men of Quality can read or under 
ſtand the Works of a modern Wit, they would 
no longer blame me for endeavouring to ſearch 7 
among all Ranks and Parties for thoſe happy =: 
diſtinguiſh'd few. Yet this Cenſure, ſhockin 
as it is, would ſoon fall to the Ground, if 1 
had ſollicited with any Succeſs; but Poverty, 
that conſtant Bane and Attendant upon Wit, 
draws on me the Ridicule of all Mankind. The 
Man that has Poverty for his Companion, bears 
about him a Multiplying Glaſs, thro' which the 
unkind World takes a View of his Fault. 
But the greateſt Grievance of all is, that the 
Poetical Tribe, Fellows as poor as my ſelf, and 
as ſilly, have got me in the Wind. It is ſo na- 
tural for a Fool, with an imbroider'd Coat, to 
think a Man untrim'd his Inferior in Under- 
ſtanding, that I can bear it without Uneaſineſs 
but to be hunted like a devoted Buck by thoſe 
of my own Species, is dreadful and intollerable; 
yet this has been my Caſe. I have the Misfor- 
tune to wear a Name that fits well in a Verſe, 
and I think meerly for that Reaſon has never 
1 Be eſcaped 


hy. The SPECULATIST. 
Efcaped a Place in the Satyrical Writings of my 
otemporaries. The firſt that has lately made 
"Free with me, was the Ingenious Author of the 
Battle of the Poets: He 1s, I believe, a good-na- 
ftured Man, and his Poetry very gentle and harm- 

eſs; he wronged his Judgment in writing Satyr; 


1 7 * 


Fo fhew his Talent for Satyr, as it were to awe 


uld has here, among many others, got hold of my 


rch Name, to which he joins a very tart Epithet, 
ppp and for a very good Reaſon, it Rhimes to the 
ing preceding Line. In this Manner he goes on, 

making vaſt Havock among his Cotemporaries, 
Place, which 1 think they are all agreed to 
Hope his Patron will procure him, provided he 


be obliged to perpetual Reſidence upon it. 
The modeſt Gentleman who wrote a Satyr, 
which he calls the Authors of the Town, has been 


nd - dur given broad hints of my Character, and diſ- 
na- Cover'd a Deſign to abuſe me: But however as 


to be only meant it, and as his Hand at drawing 
er- Characters keeps the Originals from a Danger 
ſs; of being diſcovered, I have no Wrath againſt 


2 AS 
> By © 
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- _ ſhall continue fo. 
> But to come to the chief Occaſion of this 


Things 


de has done me no other Injury, than by ſhew- 
ing the Way to the Whimſical Author of the 
#7%ivalent, who in a Poem, in which he flatters 

His Patron, for the Place of Poet Laureat to 
North Britain, moft aptly takes an Opportunity 


Him into a Compliance by ſhewing his own 
great Force that way. This wondrous Youth 


kinder to me: He has not directly named me, 


him: We are very good Friends, and I hope 


Letter; You, Sir, frequently publiſh the Writ- 
cr ings of one Mr, Sharp/ight, who threatens ſtrange _ 


— — — — —EU—— 


30 


have lived before me. I can call in the Law to 


But I miſtake, a Gentleman he can't be, who runs . 


The SPECULATIST. ** 
Things againſt us miſerable Writers of the Age. 
Now, Sir, as I don't know this ſame Sharp/ight, 
I don't think it my Duty to bear an Abuſe from 
him as tamely as From my Friends before men- 
tioned, therefore if you have any Influence upon "| 


him, intreat him, as he tenders his own Safety, » 


to take no Liberties with me: I have diſcover- 


ed a Method of defending my Reputation againſt 


ſuch Iuſolent Attacks, unknown to all Authors who i 


the Impudence to Judge for themſelyes, yet I 1 
| 


chanick Buſineſs. 1 DO ell 
But to return to my Project; I will convince 7 


the World how feaſible it is by this Argument. 


An Author's Reputation is as dear to him as a 
Merchant's, 


The SPECULATIST. 


Ape. Werchant's, and conſequently an Author ſhould 
abt, Fave Redreſs for the Loſs of it as well as a 
from Merchant, which he muſt procure by an Action 
men- If Slander; which muſt be try'd, as uſual in 
upon ich Caſes, by a Jury of Wits, who are to be 


fety, preſum'd beſt qualify'd to judge of the Caſe, 
»ver- Id aſſeſs proper Damages; but indeed I confeſs 
ainſt my ſelf a little gravel'd at the Difficulty the 
Who i 


w to Precholders among thoſe Gentlemen. 

Peo - But lo! the Room begins to fill, and there- 
at it 
entle Readers to conſider of this Scheme, and 


72 
W 


rid; I am ſure if every Body that reads my Works, 


into were ſtrictly to examine their Conſciences, I 


£ xo * * A 
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diſ- ſhould not be call'd half ſo many Fools. A 


ther ZZWriter has been ſometimes compared to one 
ore - that does Penance in a Sheet, and therefore 
es of Men think they have a Right to upbraid him 
can- with his Faults; but I muſt inform the World, 
1ave 'Fthat even this is by the Eccleſiaſtical Law ad- 
t 1 Jjudged Defamation; but leſt that ſhould have 


x 


© 
ite 


n— no Effect, and as the Compariſon between a 
| 12 | 
runs Poet and a Whore will run through the whole 

ng- Compaſs of their ſeveral Vocations, I will beg 


hor, leave to apply to my ſelf the following Epigram, 
and | 
ally in which a Lady was wrapp'd, who did Publick 
ly a #7 Penance for Incontinence. Mrs 
ttle Here ſtand I, for Whores as great 

Me 4 To caſt a ſcornful Eye on, 

Should ev'ry Whore be doom'd a Sheet, 
You'd ſoon want one to lie on. 


Jam, Sir, Your Humble Servant, 


Septem. 4. 1727. PAUL POORWIT. 


Sheriff will meet with in filling a Pannel of 


Fore I haſten to a Concluſion. I adviſe all my 


Z which a merry Friend of mine pin'd to a Sheet, 


3 4 
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Monarch has thought proper to make his Re 
1 amongſt them. F 


one State to another; and as theſe Advantage 
were of great and equal Importance to all Man 


moſt of thoſe Which le what they call hl 
ple; ; nor often by them : but when. it has been, 2 


fiable Reaſons for beginning or carrying on 1 
of the Breach of it, that has not been attended J 
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1 HE late Indignities offered to his Majefl | 
1 in the Perſon of his Miniſter Mr. Find, 
are what gaye occaſion to the few pr 
Hints relating to the ſacred Character of an Em. 
bafſador, and the due Regard that all civile 
Nations have ever paid to that Perſon whom: 


Phe Love of Peace, and the Advantages dow. x 
ing from thence to Society, were what fi 1 
gave Occaſion to the ſending Embaſſies foul \ 


ikind, it Was univerſally, tho? tacitly, agreed to 2 
give tho largeſt Immunities, and pay the rear 2 
eft Honours, to che Perſons who labour d to pr 4 1 
cure them. This Opinion is among the ore 


ove 
* 


Jus 2 and has. har ly ever been infringe 3 


Was always highly reſented by the -Common-t 
wealth affronted ; and is by all ſpeculative Poli- 
ticians accounted one of the beſt and moſt juſti · 4 


offenſive War: as indeed there is not an Inſtance 


by ſuch or worſe Conſequences. 5 

Holy Writ furniſhes us with one Indance off 1 

the Truth of this laſt Poſition. David ſent cer- 3 
rain f 
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Main Embaſſadors to Hanun the Son of Nahaſh 
92 3 King of the Ammonites, to comfort him upon 
=" His Father's Death; in return to which friendly 
- Meſſage, the jealous Barbarian, imagining the 
9 3 eſſengers rather Spies than Embaſſadors, treat- 

ed them with the higheſt Indignities, and of- 


% red them the moſt outragious Inſults; which 
"Inch, 5 cir Maſter reſenting, rais'd an Army, diſcom- 
wing ted the Ammonites and their Allies the Syrians, 
8 Tanimed ſeverely the firſt, and made the laſt ſue 
oy For Peace, and offer a Condition that they ſhould 
om: 1 fiſt the Ammonites no more. 
Re Another Example of this juſt Revenge. we 
find in the Roman Hiſtory. The People of A- 
flow. Ehaia, then Allies and ſuppoſed Friends to the 


Commonwealth, gave ſome Jealouſy to the Se- 
vate by an ill-concerted Behaviour to their open 
tag % nemies. Embaſſadors were ſent to require an 
Many ; \ccount of this, who for Anſwers received f 
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ration of the 1 that they ſent e ee to 
1 emand the Reaſon of this Uſage; which o- 
thers were by thoſe inſolent People refuſed Au- 
ience, nor could they procure themſelves to be 
received at all in the Quality of Legates from 
Nome. This fo incenſed the Senate, that they 
gave Orders to their General Metellus, then at 
1 che Head of an Army in Greece, to chaſtiſe the 
3 1 nſolence of the raſh Achaians; which was ef- 
1 fectually done, by the ſacking and plundering 
their famous Metropolis Corintb, and reducing 
1 all the Inhabitants of that Country to the Con- 
Ficion of Slaves and Vaſſals to the Common- 
ce of 5 Many more a might be given, but 
- cer- theſe will be ſufficient by confirm this 1 
f ; "0 
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The SPECULATIST, 2 
And fince we have ſhewn what has not been 
thought proper Treatment for an Embaſſador, 
let us examine what is; which we ſhall find 
very different from that we have mentioned. An f 
Embaſſador is every where confidered as the 
Proxy of his Maſter, and has with very little y 
Diminution all the Privileges and Immunities, 4 
the Rank, Precedence and Diſtinction, which 
his Maſter in Perſon would be intitled to, in the 
Dominion of another Prince. So facred is that 
Character, that when once a Man is inveſted 
with it, he is no longer ſubject to the particular 
Laws or Cuſtoms of ſuch Countries as he paſſe; *s 
' thro? or refides in, like an ordinary Traveller; 
he is obliged to obſerve none of their National 
Injunctions; but while he refrains from what is Þ 
 Malum in ſe, runs no Riſque of incurring the 
Penalties of Malum prohibitum. Nay, it takes 
away all Blemiſhes; and, like the Deſcent of 
our Crown, purges all Difabihries of the Wear 
er; inſomuch, that a Rebel or an Outlaw of 
one Prince may be ſent to him as Embaſſador' 
by another; nor is it lawful to offend or moleſt 
ſuch an Outlaw while he bears that Character, 
That was in Part determined when the Pope 
ſent Cardinal Pool in that Quality to Francis tl 
Firſt of France: Our Henry the Eighth, then in 
_ Friendſhip and Alliance with the French King 
| demanded the Nuncio as his Subject and a Tray 


tor; but upon mature Deliberation, his Requeſ t 
was deny'd, and theſe Points reſolved by thi 
_ Civilians. | „ 
Perhaps it may not be improper, in this place, 

to obſerve, with what Tenderneſs Our own Na- 
tion has always treated the Perſons of foreign 
Embaſſadors; and to give an Inſtance or Two 
——»e4t f 
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n o we have behav'd to the Miniſters of other 

Princes, in order to ſhew what Uſage ours have 
find Right to expect Abroad; tho' it muſt be re- 
An Hhark'd; that all our ancient Laws ſeem” to be 
3 the Wade rather with an Eye to our Regimen at 
little Home, than to our Dealings with Strangers; 
1ties, zd that the Civil Law, which is the chief Set- 
hich fer and Regulator of the Rights of Embaſſadors, 
1 the not, nor was originally any Part of our Confti- 
| that tion. The Story of John tmperiali, Envoy from 
eſted he Republick of Genoa, is the moſt ancient that 
cular ccurs to my Memory at preſent. This Gentle- 
paſſes pan reſiding here in the Reign of Richard the 
eller j gecond, had procured to himfelf ſome beneficial 
10nal | 


2 | y. This was no more 
Pope than Juſtice, tho' it was a generous Satisfaction 


cis the to that Republick, to ſhew her, that the Mur- 
1en in Herers of her Miniſter were as highly puniſhed as 


5 


King, the Murderers of our King could be. 15 
Tray. It is a Pleaſure to obſerve, that the Legiſla- 
equeſ ture have had but few ſuch Occaſions to exert 
y the their Love of Juſtice, and obſervance of the 
I.aws of Nations, ſince one of the moſt remark- 
place, able is ſtill freſh in the Memory of every Body; 
„ Na- how, for an Inſult offer'd to the Perſon of the 
oreign Muſcovite Embaſſador by a few raſh Tradeſmen, 
r Two the Government not only expreſſed their De- 
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R The SPECULATIST. 
teſtation of it by a new Law, to prevent ſuch 
Inſults for the future, but was obliged to be at 

a conſiderable Expence, in a ſolemn Embaſſy to 

the late Czar, to make him ſome Atonement for- 

the Inſufficiency of our old Laws, to punith a- "I 
dequately the Offenders. W 
We have alſo lately ſhewn as memorable an 
Inſtance of our Compliance with the Law of 
Nations, in a Point in which our own Laws are 
particularly ſilent, as any People in the World 
ever did. A Neighbouring Prince had the Im- 
prudence to ſend among us, as his Miniſter, one 

of our Fellow-Subjects, attainted of High Trea- 

ſon by Law, and one in whom it was Capital to 

be found in the Britiſt Dominions; yet ſuch was 

our Moderation, tho' we were not upon the beſt 
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Terms with his Maſter, as not to offer him any 
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kind of perſonal Inſult; but only to repreſent to 
his Friends, how improper a Miniſter he was, 
and make Overtures to have him recalled. 
Thus have we always behaved to Foreigners, 
thus have we, where our own Laws were ſilent, 
or inſufficient, given way to the Civil Law, or 
made new ones of our own. And does not this 
give us a Right to expect from all Foreigners a 
Compliance at leaſt, with their own Laws, in- 
Favour of whatever Miniſter his Majeſty ho- 
nours with his Commands? „ 
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1 7 10 Cc. 
r is more than a Conjecture, that all Nati- 
ons who were the Inventers of their own 
Poetry, employ'd it firſt in the Praiſes, and to 
the Honour of the particular Deities they wor- 
ſſhipp'd: Hence it grew, that when Verſe was 
made uſe of upon meaner Subjects, the Gods 
were thought to intereſted in it, as never to be 
entirely neglected; ſo that if the whole Piece 
was not compos'd to their Glory, yet the Poets 
never failed in ſome Part of it, either by intro- 
ducing them as Machines to carry on their De- 
ſign, or by direct Exclamations or Digreſſions 
in their Praiſe, to ſet forth their Wiſdom, Power, 
= Juſtice, or ſome, or all their Attributes: Nay, 
in Proceſs of Time, when Poetry got into more 
Vogue, it was thought an Affair of ſuch Im- 
portance, that bold was the Man who durſt ven- 
ture to begin a poetical Performance, without 
formally addreſſing for Leave and Afiſtance 
= ſome of thoſe Deities, who were ſuppoſed to 
take the tuneful Art more immediately under 
their Protection. 7 | 
= From thence it is eaſily to be inferred, that 
= ſuch Nations as have reccived their Learning 


- 3 try, were by ſuch ſervile Compliances confound- 
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the 87 R CU LATI1S * * 
ed and broke thro'. For Example, the Romani 3 
borrowed their Learning, particularly their Poe. | 7 
try, from the Greeks, and thence it is that their 
Songs and Poems were filled with the Sea 
Deiries, Appollo, and the Muſes, and Minerva; 
While che Gods of their own Country were mot i 
> ſhamefully oyer-looked. _ 
I would not be underſtood to mean here that # 
the Romans did not afterwards worſhip thoſe i 
very Deities as well as the Greeks, but I ſpeak i 
upon a reaſonable Conjecture, that the Ortho 
dox Religion of the Romans, which was taught 
them by Numa Pompilius, was once at leaſt wi 
different from that of the Greets as their Lan 
| guage; tho' in Time (and perhaps they ow'd % 
to this Practice) they became ſo generous as to 
receive the Gods of all whom they conquer'4 
into their Protection, and as their own Phraſe 
was, Civitate dondrunt, made them F reemen ol 
their City. "= 
But the moſt pregnant Proof of this abſuri c 
Practice, appears in the Poetry of all the Euro- 
pean Nations, who, it ſeems, e their Po· 
liteneſs and Learnin from thoſe ſame Romans, and 1 
3 
therefore have, in Defiance of their Creeds, in 
troduced the whole Mob of Greek and Reman 
Deities into their metrical Compoſitions, as if 
fine Fancy and good Senſe were inconſiſtem 
with the Religions they profeſs. _— 
Some of the French Criticks, amongſt 1 whonl T 
J am ſorry to find the great Bozleau, not only| 
juſtify, but recommend this Practice : Tho for 
the redit of our own Country be it ſaid, we 
have almoſt given it up, and indeed nothing 
can be ſo contradiftory to good Senſe as to ſee 
A a Chriſtian Verifier, for fear of cracking a lf 6 
: rica! 
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1 gal Precept, make a bold Breach directly 
Prrougb the firſt Commandment. 
But I hear the Poets objecting; What ſhall 


man, : 
Poe 7 


their 

call Se do for our Patrons: ? If we want a Phebus, 
erva; e or a Mars, to compare them to; or 
mo Pr our Miſtrefſes, if we want a Venus or a Mi- 


rva to be excell'd by them, a Troop of Muſes 
1 that 4 br a Set of Graces to wait on them? we ſhall be 
thoſe In a fine Taking indeed. This is a hard Caſe. 
(peak | But I think it no Bufineſs of mine to ſupply 
rtho Ppeir Defe& of Underſtanding, and ſo leave 

pw bem to it; only I will obſerve that the Diſ- 
ff * # race which Poetry lies under at preſent is in 
Lan. great Meaſure owing to rhoſe Piddlers in it, 

Ew hoſe whole Stock of Science amounts to a 


Au 

ra tl ew Shreds and Scraps purloin'd from Ovid's 
uerd Metamorphoſes. 55 
hraſe I have computed (for I love to be exact) in 
en of 5 reading over our modern Miſcellanies, LV ng 


miſtaken for ſome Toaſt, or ſome Toaſt for 
1 7 enus, three hundred, thirty, and {even Times 
ppreciſely, and in thoſe ſame excellent Store- 


TH 1 10uſes of Erudition and Intelligence, 1 have 
a and detected one hundred and fifty nine Ladies, who 
* in- not having the fear of Doggrel before IE 
Hh Wo Eyes, have feloniouſly purloin'd Capid's Quiver, 
gen 1% ſpoibd the uſe of his Bow, and diſcharged his 
Iten 1 | Shafts from their own more dead-doing (optick) 


| Nerves. Theſe were pretty Fancies and elegant 
Conceits in the Antients who invented them, 


ton but ſure now-a-days the Boys who write them 
* bl | ought to be remanded to their Accidence, and 
: 2 the Girls who admire them be much better em- 
51 : ployed at their Samplers. What Farquhar in the 
8 10% 3 Stratagem lays, 1 9 regard to Converſation, is 


a fine Reproof to ſuch Poctlings : Mrs. Sullen 
D 4 lays 
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has ſtruck out a pretty Diſcovery in the Ro/ycru- 1 


Pan and Lodona in Winſor Forreſt. Beſides in 
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made me ſuch a Compliment, I ſhould have taten 
him for a Footman indeed. — 


Theſe are but Trifles, ſays an Objector, What | 3 


ſhewn what a great Genius can do; and only R 
ſuch ſhould make Attempts this Way. Mr. Dry- 
den is of Opinion that the Chriſtian Syſtem will = 
furniſh very good ſupernatural Agents and Ma- 
chines very proper for Heroick Poetry. Mr. Pope 


cian Scheme, which he uſes in the Rape of the ir 
Lock, but it's ſurprizing how the ſame Writer 


could ſtumble upon the School-boy Tale of 
light Poems, the Fairy Tales are a more amuſe- Mx 
ing and palatable Superſtition, than thoſe of 
the Heathen Gods, better ſuited to our belief, 
and affording more Scope for Invention; for 
this Reaſon I am exceedingly ſurpriz'd that the 
beautiful Poem on Ken/ington Gardens, has not 
met with a more univerſal and diſtinguiſh'd Ap- | 
_——_ „ 
| Beſides what has been ſaid againſt theſe Eth- 
nick Inſtruments of Machinery; it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the antient Writers generally uſed | 
them by Way of Allegory, which conveyed ex- 
cellent Leſſons to ſuch Readers as taſted it, but 
that our Moderns have no Pretence to; they 
imitate the Abſurdity, and loſe Sight of the 
Beauty. In a few Inſtances it muſt be allowed, 

: but 


' 


Fave with great Propriety and equal Succeſs 
as Machines, and furniſh out Allegories. 


0 What a Crowd of Abſurdities this unwarrant- 


s an old Jeſt among the Criticks. But I have 


it not look very odd to ſee a Poet tell a long 


Jas like Truth as may be, and which contains 
1 Fa Legend of the Exploits of heathen Deities, 
- whom every body believes never to hay@ecxiſt- 


good Senſe, and Nothing but Senſe, is requir- 


th- 22D 
ed 
but 
hey 
bur 
Ls & * 


Jam, Sir, 1 
Your humble Servant, 


EO 5 1 Of 


14 


pPerſonaliz'd Qualities, and at once made them 
But to conclude: It is monſtrous to obſerve 


"able Licence has thrown into our modern Poe- 
ry: Our Saviour Chriſt and Bacchus being 
pProught into Company together at a Banquet, 


een Things every whit as ridiculous. I have 
een the Virgin Mary attended by the Graces, 
ind the Angel Gabriel ſent of a Meſſage to 
Pluto. But even where this prophane and un- 
natural Mixture of the Syſtems is avoided, does 


Story, which he is obliged by his Art to make 
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ed? In fine, we live in an Age where Senſe, 
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The Decent Gravity of the Judges, and the So. 1 


buſy, litigious, and dejected Faces I met, as 4 
ſauntered up and down, ſoon diſſipated. It wall 1 
eaſy to obſerve in every one's Com 


Law, increaſed as it is to ſo prodigious a Bulk 
and attended with ſuch Circumſtances as have E | 


was really and originally no more than a Du 
and have erected into a Myſtery, what oughl 
to be known and obſerved by all Mankind. 
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fore next to Religion and Morality, the thing 


Of the Reformation of the. | 
Law. 


To 4e. 


F I R, ] 
\NE Day this Teri my Curioſity carrie 4 
me for Amuſement to Weſtminſter- Hal, 


lemnity of the Courts, ſtruck me with a ſort of 
reverential Awe, which the numberleſs, ide 5 


wbat Call he had thither; and the vaſt Varicoll k 
of them gave my Mind for a little while an 2 
greeable Employment. But I was thrown by © E 


what occurr'd, after ſome time, into ſeriou 


5 


Reflections upon the preſent Condition of ou. 


made That a laborious and artful Science, which 


Next to being good Men and good Chriſti a 
ans, the Character moſt to be deſired, is being 
good Subjects and good Neighbours; and there- 


— tg eee rn 


moſt to be practis'd 1 is Obedience to the LovY 
ot 


Fs © 1 WE > i.e 
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chat Community in which we live; but if 
22 Hoſe Laws happen to be veil'd by Obſcurity, 
r invelop'd in Myſtery, how is this Character 
| 3 2-4 tainable? Certainly, in this Caſe Subjects muſt 
che Jecome like the People under Pop:ſh Paſtors : 
Por it is every whit as hard to obey what we 


Pon't underſtand, as to believe what we can't 


I know in this preſent Condition of the Laws, 
Frhoſe who are called Lawyers may with ſome 


43 


 *FHdtice ſay— Ye don't wrap up the Law in this 


banner; — Ye unveil it for you; Ze clear 


> * . 3 of 
: 80 ion are We in, when what is of m 


L Wa Lives and Inheritances, have recourſe, not to 
aance the Law itſelf, but to the Dictates of an Inter- 


to be divided, that che ſame Law which pu- 


riſti neral Drift and Bent of all human Laws is to 
being ſecure the Weak, either in Mind or Body, from 
herc-WF the open Force, or ſecret Stratagems, of the Strong 


thing and Subtle. This Method indeed arms us a- 


Laws 


| gainſt the Aſſaults of the powerful open Anta- 


goniſt, 


It of thoſe Difficulties and Obſcurities which you 
Fomplain of.— But then, what 1 Condi- 
If 


niſhed a Villany in one, might encourage it in 


44 


of a Man he truſts, ſhall _— him of his Pro- Po 
* or his own Miſtake pals 


the Juſtice of the Quarrel? . 


| fible. Many Inhabitants and few Laws, are 
Power of thoſe Laws is dreadful, and the Cer- | 


tainty conſpicuous, they are an Inſurance for 


Lawgivers, may be proved from innumerable 
| Inſtances. Moſes, Lycurgus, Solon, and Numa, 


ſeveral Evidences which we find, that others ot 


dangerous to the Community; We read of a 
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goniſt, but lays us intirely at the Mercy of the E | 


N 


Cunning Man, who is by much the more dange. 
rous Enemy. ** VVV 
What a miſerable Condition is he in, who 


lives under Laws, where the Knavery or Folly 


Judgment upon . 
is greateſt Concern? where the Merits of 2 . 


Cauſe are not ſo neceſſary to the Succeſs of it, =” 
as the Management; where entring upon a Law 


Suite is like engaging in a Duel, in which, Skill 
in the Weapons diſpoſes of the Victory, and not 


Now the only Remedy for this is, to have the 
Laws as few, as coercive, and as certain as poſ- # 


the great Happineſs of a State. But when the 


the Permanence of that Happineſs. 4 
That this has been the Opinion of the wiſeſt 


in the Succinctneſs and Plainneſs of their ſeve- 
ral Laws, are ſufficient Teſtimonies. And beſides 


the Ancients thought a Multiplicity of Laws F 


famous Commonwealth, where it was a funda- 
mental Rule, That whoever propoſed a New * 
Law, or the Amendment of an Old one, ſhould 
come into the Aſſembly with a Rope about his 
Neck, prepared to ſuffer Death, if his Propoſal # 
was thought improper by the Majority of his 
Country. Add to tn:s, the Care which all wiſe 1 
Nations ever took, to prune their own Laws, ® 


4 Be and 


2 
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Ind to pare away thoſe Superfluities and Ex- 
¶reſcencies, which an ill Conſtitution and Length 
r Time might have given birth to. 


l vas given by the Emperor Juſtinian among the 
Romans. This wile Prince, perceiving that the 
ZFperial or Civil Law, which was in his Time 
>, bout Twelve Hundred Year old, had, during 
*Fhat Series of Years, ſwell'd to a moſt inordi- 


It; conſidered, that reſtoring it to a proper Size 


brought about a Work, which will render his 
= Name famous, while Laws and Letters remain. 


ber of Fifty. A glorious Work, and fit to be 


Fame upon Actions truly meritorious. 
Nor has this Example wanted Imitators ſince; 


Es 


a . | 3 
pPraiſe-worthy of them. That excellent Prince 


found ſuch a Mixture and Confuſion of Laws 


that it was difficult for them to diſtinguiſh 


Legal Right from Wrong. The different Cu- 
fſtoms of the different Nations of the Saxons, 
Mercians, and Angles, the Laws of the Danes, 


"oF The moſt illuſtrious Example of this kind, 


would prove the greateſt Glory of a good Mo- 
*Fnarch, aſſembled the moſt learned Lawyers of 
the Empire, and in Conſultation with them 


By rejecting the Obſolete and Unneceſſary, and 
illuſtrating the Obfcure, he fram'd a compleat 
dyſtem of Laws; and after adding ſome New, 
gand inforcing more ſtrongly the Old, reduced 
the Roman Law, which before was hardly con- 
= tained in Two Thouſand Volumes, to the Num- 


= imitated by every Prince, who would build his 


nor were ſome of our Engliſh Kings the leaſt 
Henry the Second, when he came to the Crown, 


= huddled together in a Heap, among his People, 
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gate Bulk, notwithſtanding the Attempts of 
ill heodoſius, and ſome of his Predeceſſors to cure 
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and Impoſitions of the Normans, were fo oddly 7 Lav 
blended, that the Subjects wanted a. certain Mf t 
Rule to walk by: But he went about it ſo vi- ov 

orouſly, that he ſoon cleared the Law of its ng 
ubbiſh, and ſet it in a flouriſhing Condition, h 


Such Regulations as he made, and the whole "Mar 


form'd this Work, did it by the King's Com- 
mand or no, I wort pretend to determine; tho 
it is not improbable that he did, fince in the 
Reign of Edward the Firſt, the Son and im- 
mediate Succeſſor of this King, Britton Biſhop 
of Hereford publiſhed a Book, by the King's 
Order, containing the Subſtance of all the 
Laws then in Force and Uſe; which Book was, 
in Imitation of Juſtinian's Inſtitutes, written in 
the King's Name, and continued for a long 
Time the Standard of the Engliſh Laws, as the 
Monarch who ſet it forth was for a great while 
reputed the wiſeſt of the Engliſh Kings. = 
Ever ſince have our Laus been ſwelling ; and 
no friendly Hand has attempted to regulate or 
contract them. Tis true, we have Books called 
Abridgments but theſe are not of the Laws, but 
of the Doubts ariſing upon them; and even theſe | 
| have grown to an intolerable Number. But 
let us take a View of the bare Szatutes, from 
Magna Charta down to this Reign; and we 
ſhall find our Conſtitution ſick of a Tympany of 
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iz Laws. Lord Cote in his Time complained 
ain 3 * df the Bu Bulk of the Statutes; but had he liv'd till 
vi. 9 Pow, he muſt have been aſtoniſh'd at it. And 
ie 1 Indeed it's a melancholly Thing to reflect, that 
what ought to live in every one's Memory, can 
"7 be | ta pm for leſs than ?wenty Pounds * 
Por underſtood for five hundred. 
I ſubmit to every impartial Perſon what I 
2 | have ſaid about the Neceſſity of amending the 
Y aw, into a plain and uſeful Syſtem. And I 
Fhink 1 may ſay, that we have Reaſon to hope 
or it the more at this Time, when we conſider 
"F bat. we have a Monarch now reigning, equal 
to Jaſtinian in his conſtant Diſpoſition towards 
br mis Subjects Happineſs ; and a Lord Chancellor in 
Abilities and Inclinations for his Country's Ser- 
I ; Vice, not inferior to that 1 eo $ Miniſter of 
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Between Tolive: Cæſar and Jack Shepherd | 


CESAR. 


ling into a Compariſon with me? 


Shep. Look you, Sir, I have been as excel-| 7 
lent in my Way, as you in yours; perhaps li 
more ſo: And, as we are now in a Place where 
Glory is our beſt Portion, I can ſee no Reaſon 
why an Equality in Merit ſhould not bea Foun- =_ 


dation for an Equality in Fame. 


Cæſ. And is it poſſible? Gods! what do ] I = 


OW now, Wreich ! What Madneſs ha, f 
inſpired thee with the Thought of lwel-| 2 


co 


hear? Are all my Battles compared to Street-. 


Robberies? All my Sieges to Burglaries ? And 
muſt all the Actions of my Life be tarniſhed by 5 


a vile Compariſon with a Slave, Whoſe highe 
Character is that of a Gaol-Breaker? 


Shep. Softly, good Cæſar. Is it more a Crime WU 


to pick a Lock, than unhinge a Conſtitution? Mi 
Are a Pair of Fetters more ſacred than the Li- 
berty of the People? And is it more diſhonour- 
ble to flip through the Hands of a Gaoler, 


than break thro' the Laws of one's Country? 


Cæſ. Now, Friend, I have caught thee : Waſt E 
not thou made a publick Spectacle of Infamy = 


for Breach of thy Country Laws? 
Shep. I was; and 'tis there (if any where) I 
haye an Advantage o'er thee; I only infringed 
the 
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- 1 4 | Sow A 3 * N = 
Ie Laws, not overturned them. I did not 
row too big à Villain for them to puniſh me, 
EZ: you did, and therefore was puniſhed in an 


d. F Ce/. That 1 am ready to grant. But, pr'ythee, 


23 Four Country, deſtroying the eſtabliſhed Plan of 


Character you have to boaſt on. „ 
= Ce/. This is a little odd. But pray, Sir, had 
no Vite: : 


I Shep. Very few. Some Accompliſhments in- 


t- eed you had, and ſo had I, or neither of us 
had been fit for our Buſineſs: Your Purpoſe 
as to obtain Power; mine to get Riches: We 


4 F 
n 
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Jupplemental Qualities were neceſſary to our 
1e Undertakings z you was learned, wiſe, and va- 
? Miant; I was fly, cunning, and dextrous. 


„ 
„ 
| * 
WY 


i- Cz/. And will you then make no Difference 


r·petween our Enterprizes? 


NO, 


Shep. Not until you ſhew me that the one 


try 
fr 


r, i 
= 
ſt | 
y to be fo, Ill allow to be the moſt laudable. 
hat our Vices are equal: Now, pray, Sir, 
hat are your Virtues? 


4 


I 
d 
1E 


om you had no Right to diſturb, and per- 
Plexing Citizens whoſe Liberties you were o- 
hlged to preſerve. In a word, being ſeditious 
It home, and troubleſome abroad, is the beſt 


poth took illegal Methods, and therefore ſome 


as more warrantable than the other, or leſs 
oxious to Mankind; and whichever you prove 


75 "oY well. As yet you have only ſhewn 
1 
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Ship. Did I ever pretend to any? Sir, 9 
iſtake me, I only put in for Fame, to which | 
___ is but an indifferent Title. Lord, Sir! . 
if either you or I had had Virtues, we had been 

forgotten long lince. 
Cæſ. Hey-day! And ſo you are content if J. 
give up my Character for that of Villain, to be 
end one too? -/ 
Chep. I never aſpired to be greater than 0. "4 # 
o Cæſ. Preſumptuous | F- And doſt thou hope to 
be equal? 9 | 
Shep. Why not? My Actions are as vonder · 4 ; 
ful, and ſomewhat honeſter. LF 
Cef. Why doſt not thou relate them then? 
For as yet I have heard nothing, bur infamow |þ ; Þ 
Things of thy performing. 7 
Shep. Ceſar, I hate boaſting; but could if 5 
write, like thee, an Account of my Life, it would 7 
not be credited, but it would be free from the 
Cenſures that may be paſs'd upon thine: Men 
would find nothing in it undertaken thro' Wan - 
tonneſs or Ambition. I did not ravage as you 
did, in the Eaſt for Fame, in the Weſt for Su- 
premacy: All my Actions were enterprized up- 
on a juſtifiable ſcore, the Maintenance of Life; 
and if Glory attended them, ſhe came uninvited 7 
and unexpected. B 
Cæſ. I perceive by your Diſcourſe, that you 
are a Leveller, and not to be converſed with 
upon ſuch Subjects. But you were pleaſed to 
affirm juſt now, that I had no Virtues z I tie 
you to that Aſſertion, and laying aſide my Cha- 
racter of Monarch, will join Iſſue with you 
upon the Foot of perſonal Metit. 


Py <C O<d HY Dom. 4 


Shep. 


| The SPECULATISE. 
Ce. What's your Opinion of my Courage? 


- 
K 
4 


es and Think f have denn it to 4 greater 
Degree than you did. I fancy, declaring War, 
Kingdom, is what you would not have ven- 


almoſt a Shame to boaſt on't. Add, that ir has 


no more to be praiſed, or blamed, for having, 
or wanting Courage, than for having a fine 
LY Hand, or a diſtorted Pace. 
i Ce. What of my Humanity and Modera- 


gour and Cruelty would have undone you. 
de of no Uſe to me. 
Y ay ring, _ 


Shep. Your Learning I don't underſtand, but 
I hope you would not palm it upon me for a 


Scheme for getting the Sword of Power into 
your Hands, by any means equal to mine for 


E 2 8 Hilt. 


5 f 


EF bey. Why! That you had Courage is not 
to be diſputed z but you muſt allow it to me 
alone, and unarmed, againſt a whole potent 


—Mtured upon. Beſides, Courage is a Quality ſo 
many Brutes have in common with us, that tis 


ſuch a Dependance on our Conſtitution, that 


it is no more a Merit than Birth, Beauty, or 
any other accidental Ornament; and a Man is 


Shep. Trick and Artifice, like my own: Ri- 
Why! I never purloined any Thing that could 
Cæſ. What ſay you to my Wiſdom and 


> Virtue? And as for your Wiſdom, I am a- 
= ſham'd to think that the World has been im- 
poſed on by it: I have contrived a better Plot 
for flealing a Gold Watch, than that by which 
you ſtole the Liberties of Rome: Nor was your 


procuring one, whoſe only Worth was a Silver 
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with a Vicw to be talk'd of. 
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Hilt. Oh, that I had been Ceſar, and youll 7 5 
Shepherd 1 ſhould have made a glorious Em. 
peror, and you but a ſorry Thief. 9 
Cæſ. Come, good Words and few; 1 have 1 
but one Queſtion to ask. What are your? 
Thoughts of my Reſolution? And do you think 
_ paſting the Rubicon, or ſwimming from Alexan 
dria to my Fleet, haye * Actions their . # Z 
Equals: ? 0 
Shep. Hey-day ! Did you ever hear of my 2 2 fo 
two Eſcapes? and do you think the Man who 
had Reſolution rough to e them, did no 
N you? 9 
Cæſ. They were Acts of Deſpair, not af *. 
ſolution. | | 1 | 
Shep. I believe, Sir, you'll find them founded 
on the ſame Principle with yours; or if _ 
vary, 'tis for the better. Such of your mal 
Pranks as you had no Occaſion to play, were 
done for Glory; thoſe which you were force 
on, for Life. My Actions were all of the lat - 
ter Sort, and therefore, as I hinted before 
more meritorious than yours ; for next to pla 
ing the Fool, the greateſt Folly i 18 doing it on 


Wee. 's 


1 
| tic 


Cæſ. Tis ſomewhat hard that, tho' I hav 
given up my publick Character, you will J 
me no perſonal Merit in my private. 

Shep. Sir, I have Reaſon. You and I have 
done great Actions in our ſeveral Ways, but then 
Ends for which we did them render them vile: 
There is no ſuch Thing as perſonal Merit, in- 4 
dependent of Society, nor can any Accompliſh- 
ments deſerve that Name, but in proportion to 
the Benefit which the Weal-Publick receives 
from them. Courage, Humanity, Moderation, 


Wiſ- 
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wWiſdom, Learning and Reſolution, are fine 
Mnalities, but it is the Uſe and Application 
FEwhich make them Virtues; and the only Rea- 
on for paying any Regard to them, is, that 
"ZFwhen Men are engaged for the Good of their 
Kind, ſuch Qualities make them more able to 
at procure it effectually; which Argument is re- 
zer perſed, when the Purpoſe is altered. 

Ce. I am almoſt of your Opinion. You rea- 
my ſon well; and I wiſh, for the Peace of Man- 
ho ind, the Rulers of the Earth had ſo juſt a No- 
noi tion of my Character as you haoye. 


December 4, 
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LY 


%% — 
HE Inclination I haye to be ſervieeahle ta 

my Country perſuades me, in my Decline 
of Life, to draw my Pen in its Behalf. I flat. 
ter myſelf, that I could read my Countrymen 
ſeveral Lectures, that might be of uſe, if I 
were indulged in the narrative Vanity of my 
Age; how far, I ſhall be favoured that Way, 
mult be left to you, Sir. Give me leave there 
ſore to tell you my Hiſtory and Character, that 
you may be able to judge whether or no I am 
qualified for your Correipondent. = FX: 
The Beginning of my Life has nothing re- 
markable in it. I don't remember that my Birth 
was dignified with the Appearance of any new 7 
Star, or that my Mother dreamed any odd 
Dream at my Conception, or that I came into the 
World with any ſtrange Marks or Excreſcen- 7 
ces about me, as was a uſual with great 
Men. I was ſent to School, and whipp'd til! 
my fourteenth Year, as moſt other Lads are, 
and from thence to the Univerſity, where I was 
notic'd for reading much, and drinking little, 
as molt other Lads are not: This laſted three 
Years, at the End of which I took a Whim of 
ſeeing the World, as Men call it, -and went a | 
| 5 tra- 
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6 


M&ravclling, in which I have ſpent my Life, from 


Fe yy Entrance into my eighteenth Year to the 
N 


Completion. of my fifty eighth, without ever 
Face ſeeing my native Country; till now, I 
he 7 now not what to call that agreeable Folly of 
pbeing willing to die at Home, has prevailed up- 
on me to return, and here I am a moſt com- 


pleat Traveller. I defire you may not be ſtartled 


it the Name of a Traveller, I have no Legends 


travelled with uncommon Succeſs, that is to 


I have been ſo long abroad that it will not 


FX guage: The Manners, Cuſtoms, and Habits of 
the People, were to me as new and as ſtrange 


as thoſe of any foreign Nation I ever paſs'd_ 


ZZ through, ſo that I immediately began to conſi- 


n- - I think I have done by this Time; and the Re- 


ployed. 


e, Nations are partially fond of their own Vices 
e and Follies, and therefore diſqualify'd to be 
of Judges of themſelves. The Remarks of ſenſi- 
a ble unprejudiced Foreigners muſt therefore be 


_— | a 4 | thought ? 


"Df Lies to publiſh of my Occurrences abroad, 
no Directions for ſuch as intend to travel; my 
PDeſign is to make my Peregrinations of uſe to 
ſuch as ſtay at Home, and to ſhew that I have 


fay, have acquired a Knowledge of my o-. 


be wondered at, that at my Return I had for- 
got every Thing of my Country, but the Lan- 


1 believe it will readily granted, that all 
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der myſelf as no more than a Traveller here, 
Wand therefore ſat down to read Books, went 
out to ſee Company, and did all in my Power 
to inform myſelf thoroughly about them, which 


marks I ſhall now, and hereafter make to you, 
are ſuch as occurred to me while J was ſo em- 
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gard to my Country muſt wipe a 
putation of Partiality or Malice. TR 4 
The firſt Thing that ſhocked me after my 
Arrival in Great Britain was, that Rude Famili- 
arity, which is the diſtinguiſhing Mark of the 
Engliſh Peaſantry from that of moſt other Nati- 
ons, that inſolent Contempt of Superiors which 
reigns among the Clowns, Porters, and other 
mobbiſh Characters: Tho' it be a Proof and the 
Reſult of 'our Freedom, yet it is an Argument | 
for thoſe who call too extenſive a Liberty the 
Parent of Barbarity : Sure, Courteſy and Free- 
dom are by no Means incompatible! And is it tk 
not enough to ſatisfy any. People of their Liber- m 
ty, that their Lives, Properties, and Reputati- 
ons are ſtrictly guarded by the Laws, without 
introducing a Deſtruction of Subordination, and F. 
a Contuſion of all Station and Character? Cer- 
rainly, in the aſſerting and defending of theſe 
Rights and Liberties which we ſo much boaſt 
of, the People of Condition and Rank had al- 
ways the greateſt Share, and the greateſt Merit, 
as they ventured both Lives and Fortunes, while te 
the Mob had only Lives to loſe; and is it not P 
a Hardſhip in our Laws (if the Hardſhip lies P. 
really in them) that a Peaſant, a Coachman, a b 
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Servant, a Porter, or any ſuch mean Fellow, 
ſhall provoke and inſult his Maſter or Employer | 
with the molt opprobrious and ſcandalous Lan- 
guage, with Impunity, while the Gentleman thus 
affronted, if he gives way to that Paſſion which 
the other is wiſhing to raiſe, and inadvertently 
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n- yr raſnly ſtrikes him, ſhall never eſcape (beſides 
it, She Trouble and Vexation of a Law-ſuit) a large 


* 


u- pecuniary Mulét, which goes to the inſolent 


— " 
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ce ellow as 4 Reward for his Inſolence. I would 


ä 


n- got here be underſtood to argue for ſubjecting 
the Lives or Limbs of theſe poor Wretches to 
ny the Reſentment of every raſh Man, who is, or 
li- Fancies himſelf provoked; no, I am for truſting 
he them in no Hands but thoſe of the Law: But 
ti» 2 think it would be highly proper to arm Ju- 
Mices of the Peace with a Power of inflicting 
Inn immediate corporal Puniſhment, upon ſuch 
Pelinquents of this nature, as are unable to an- 
ſwer the Damages which may be recovered in a, 
he Suit of Law commenced on account of ſuch 
abuſive Language; and, I believe ſuch a Me- 
thod might prevent much of the Miſchiefs com- 
I mitted by the Raſhneſs of People, whoſe Eaſe 
and Fulneſs of Fortune makes them impatient 
of contradictory or reproachful Words from 
Folks, whom, they imagine, Nature and Pro- 
vidence have placed, in every Reſpect, ſo much 
beneath them, and whom they madly ſometimes 
ſuppoſe were made, like the Beaſts of the Field, 
co be at their Diſpoſaal. „ 
t, Should I draw any Arguments from the Cour- 
teſy, Affability, and ſubmiſſive Civil ty of the 
Peaſantry in neighbouring Nations, I might ex- 
2 pect to be told, that their Want of Liberty 
broke their Spirits, and rendered them ſervilely 
7, courteous, and meanly fawning; and ſhould I 
r relate how ſeverely the Inſolence and Saucineſs 
of ſuch People to ſuperior Characters are puniſh- 
1s ed, I believe I ſhould be anſwered, that it pro- 
h ceeds from the ſame Spirit of Tyranny which 
y runs from the Monarch down to the — 
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reduced the Encraachments of higher Characten 
within proper Limits, to leave their own un!“ Fr 
guarded, to be trampled on by Inferiors, and r 
that way open a Gate to Levelling and Con- F 
fuſion. The Lawyers inform me, thar of Old, I 
and they ſay it is only abrogated by Diſuſe, the 
Puniſhment of a mean Perſon for ſtriking or al: 
_ faulting a Gentleman, was nothing leſs than the! 
Loſs of the Hand he ftruck with: This is much 1 
more ſevere than the French Puniſhment of the 
Galleys, yet was put in Practice about the Time 
of the Barons Wars, the greateſt and nobleſt 
Struggles that any Nation ever made for their | 
Liberty. Yet now we think an Attack made 
upon the Maſter by the Servant, or upon the 
Servant by the Maſter, equally criminal, and thge 
fame Methods of Puniſhment, as well as the 
ſame Kind of Proceſs, are uſed in both Caſes, # 
Muſt not a Man be very partial to his Country, 
or deeply intereſted in the Caſe, who prefers 
this Way of proceeding to that of another Na- 
tion, which condemns the Servant to the Gal- 7 
leys, and makes the Maſter atone by a pecuni- 
_ ary Mulct, according to the Circumſtances off 
JJ .. 
I believe ſeveral well-meaning People would 
think our old Engliſh Law cruel, as well for the 
Puniſhment, as for the Diſtinction of Character, 
which they apprehend might put the Limbs of 
mn” . his 
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nm; is Majeſty's Subjects too often in the Power of 
a eralds and Genealogiſts: As to the Firſt, I en- 
ure 9 irely agree with them, that the Puniſhment 
1 *Dught to be ſoftned: As to the Laſt, I own I 
n E on't perceive that Danger. I think, we are 


bl: pretty well cured of that Folly which teaches 
ney s to put an imaginary Value upon any Set of 
er Þ eople. Property is the Parent of Power: Riches 
In rift made Gentlemen, and the Want of it de- 
nd grades them; this is demonſtrable from the Na- 


MN ure of Gentility of Old, which was annexed to 


19, kde Poſſeſſion of Lands, the only Riches of former 
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8 * 
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Man would be July entitled to Reſpect pro- 
Intereſt which the Weal- 
6.1 Fauber had in him, that is, according to the 


* 


rl 
a> wed the Teſt of this Character, and every 


tive had not got the Aſcendant over the Sub- 
1 jects Right. „ e „ 
But of this enough for the Preſent. If your 
Acceptance of this encourages me to proceed, 
1 Mal lay before the World ſeveral Obſervat? 
= Things we moſt v 
ners, Cuſtoms, and Religions; nay, our Con- 
ſtitution, which we ſo much eſteem, has not 


* 
. 


quite eſcaped me, But, as I intend no Offence, 
J hope I ſhall perform this without giving any. 
= Your Humble Servant, 


Ages. The Poſſeſſion or Want of Riches, as they 
imply Wiſdom or Folly, would, I believe, 


Property he poſſeſſed; which, I think, it is eaſy 
eto prove, was always the Way of Judging in 
= every Country where the Monarch's Prer Sol 


ons of this Kind, r perhaps from thoſe 
ue ourſelves upon, our Man- 
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that the greateſt Proficients in this ungenerous} 


8 to prove this, give me leave to pre- 


of it, in a faithful Narrative of an Adventure 


could more than ſupply thoſe Wants, and whoſe 


proud, had, by Means of theſe Charms, drawn 


Devotion, affected to be ſcrupulouſly nice in 
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Hi is one of the vileſt as well as one! 
of the commoneſt Vices of Humanity; the 


fair Sex ſeems the moſt tainted with it, and 1 4 


is not much to the Honour of human Nature, . 


Frailty ſhould be the moſt agreeable Part of 
our Species. Inſtead of bringing elaborate Ar- 


ent the World with an Inſtance of the Truth 


which I am well aſſured happened lately at Pa- 
715, and which made ſo great a Noiſe there, as 
to give occaſion to a Comedy written upon the 
Groundwork of this Story. 3 
A Widow Lady, who was neither overſtoc- 
ked with Vouth nor Beauty, but whoſe Eſtate 


Family was conſiderable enough to make her 


about her an Army of Lovers, who continually 
laid Siege to her Perſon, in hopes of reducing 
her to the Neceſſity of ſurrendering her For- 
tune. She put on the Appearance of Piety and 


the moſt trifling Matters; Sanctity and Reli- 
gion were her continual Topicks, her Confeſſor 
was her chief Miniſter, and ſhe found out _— 

| pies 
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Wics of Conſcience. almoſt enough to turn his 
Dl. rain, if he attended to them. In ſhort, ſhe 
ih pented of the Pleaſures ſhe had formerly re- 
eived in the Marriage-Bed, and determined to 


4 


1 8 


tone for them by a moſt auſtere Chaſtity for 


x 
+ 3 

Fg 
. 
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ie future: She gave Alms in abundance, com- 


3 "IJ 
1 
5 


Ported the Sick in Hoſpitals, and, as Mr. Pope 
"I&&preſſes it, e 


PViſits to every Church ſhe daily paid; 
one Aud march'd in every holy Maſquerade. 


pon theſe ſpecious Appearances ſhe founded 
Jo fair a Reputation, that, by the help of a 
ittle Flattery from her Favourites, the Prieſts 


in Name ſhould be neceſſary, through the Courſe 
of this Story, I take this Opportunity of in- 


(4 1 
2 


Re, 3 


forming my Readers, that ſhe was called Maria. 


whit diſhearten'd by all this: Some of them, 


= tigues of her Devotion and Charity; while o- 
= thers brib'd the Confeſſor to aſſure her, that 
her Soul might as well be ſaved in Matrimon 

as Widowhood bur all to little Purpoſe. There 
Was only one of them that was wiſe enough to 
8 1 foreſee the Succeſs of their Wild-Gooſe-Chaſe, 


of carrying his Point, and therefore diſconti- 
nued his Viſits; his Name was Lyſander. But 
our Widow had not an Admirer the leſs for his 
Abſence; for juſt about this Time arrived in 

as Town 


and Friars, ſhe was univerſally known by the 
Ar Name of the Holy Widow; but leſt her true 


Her Lovers were Men of Courage, not a 


in order to be always at hand, purſued her from 
Church to Church, from Hoſpital to Hoſpital, 
and underwent for her ſake, what they would 
never have done for their Souls, all the Fa- 


or honeſt enough to deſpiſe ſuch ſiniſter Means 
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but decayed Family: Miſerably poor was , * 


at her Conſtitution: He ſaw Vanity in her De- 


tors, that puzzled him: Ordinary Methods he 
 faw would not do; well then, extraordinary 
muſt be uſed : He knew, as I ſaid, her Con- 
ſtitution, that ſhe was more in love with Re- 
putation than Virtue, and leſs afraid of Sin than 
Shame; from which he concluded, that if he 
Time baffle Suſpicion, his Point was as good 
-—_ _ nor i 
1 fa order to this, he left the Part of the Town 
Corner of it; and, by the Help of a little Mo- 
_ ney, ſoon found Means to procure a Licence 
to beg, with an Atteſtation of his being deaf | 


thus equipped, knowing Maria's Haunts, though 
at all the Churches where there was any Like- Þ 


_ alittle time, attracted her Eyes, ſhe read the 
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Town Sylvio, a younger Brother of a gentee 


vio, but he had a well-made Perſon, a fine F ace, 1 1 
ſome Wit, and a good Addreſs. _ - d 


Fortune threw him into the Neighbourhood ne 


of the Widow, where he had not been lotig, Ane 
| before he heard ſo much of her Eſtate, and het K. 
Piety, that he long'd to know more of her: He tot 
ſoon found out her Haunts, followed and obſer 


ved her, and from thence made a ſhrewd Guess; 


yotion, and Oſtentation in her Charity; thoſe 1 
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ſhock'd him not; but the Number of her Sui: 8 
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could procure Acceſs to her, and at the ſame | 
ſhe lived in, and retired to the moſt obſcure 


and dumb from his Birth. Our new Beggar, 5 
perfectly unknown to her, took Care to appear 4 
lihood of her coming: His good Preſence, in | 
Licence and Certificate, appeared concern'd at 
his Caſe, and gave him a bountiful Alms. $Syl- 


vio thank'd her with a Bow ſo graceful, that, 
— | 1 turning 
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el, F 7 urning to her Maid furpriz'd, ſhe cried, What 


„ry it is fo likely a Fellow ſhould beſo unfor- 
1 


504 ene Church or other, where he never failed to 


np; nd her, and never found her in vain. He con- 
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Hs Fouſly diſtributed among the real Beggars, as 

Pon as her Back was turned. Lacy, her Wo- 
cf man, one Day obſerved this, and reported it 
Ye. zo the Widow, who was fo ſtruck with the Ge- 


was to take him home to her Houfe, cloath, 
feed him, and provide him an Apartment, out 
of pure Charity: However, ſhe would neither 
do this nor any thing elſe, without conſulting 


the Charity of the Widow, gave his Conſent 


well as to make it hard for them to communi- 
Cate the Deſign to him, yet, when it was pro- 
= per for him to underſtand, thankfully accepted 
the Favour, and was in effect brought home, 


by made it her own Task to attend him. 
= Pleaſure and Reputation, when they can be 
= cnjoy'd together, are the greateſt Comforts in 


ſooner found Means to make herſelf underſtood 
„ by Hlvio; who, from an Opinion that ſhe 
2: = oy e 


ics, unate. Sylvio was pleaſed with his Succeſs, 
© Und therefore conſtantly gave his Attendance at 


hes ſtantly drained her Purſe, which he as gene- 


3 eroſity of the Action, that ſhe made it the 
Pretence for putting in Practice a Reſolution 
he had before made in favour of Hlvio, which 


= her Confeſſor : The good Man, charm'd with 
: | joyfully. Hlvio, though he counterfeited ſo 


= new cloathed, well lodged, and the Widow 


Life. Theſe Maria had in view; Sylvio's Form 
gave her Hopes of one, and his Infirmities of the 
other. But Lucy, who was as wanton and hypo- 
e critical as her Miſtreſs, got before-hand with 
0 her; being more amorous, and leſs nice, ſne 


| happen'd which gave the Widow's Wanton “ 


fire of his Perſon, an Eſteem for the Merits of 
Sylvio. One of the briskeſt of her Admirers, bs 


the old Rule of wooing a Widow, was reſolve! 
to put it in Practice; and accordingly took the, 


| king an attack upon her Chaſtity ; ſhe refiſtel x 
and cry'd out, and did all that was in the Power 
of a poor weak Woman; but had nevertheleſ 


domeſtick Animal, and had Acceſs every where, 
went in and came out as he pleaſed, and was 
known by all Viſitors, for the Widow's Mute) 
had not bounc'd into the Room at the Inſtant 
when her Virtue was at the laſt Gaſp; he 
—_ ſnatch'd up a Sword he ſaw in the 


defend himſelf : He preſently took the Hint, 


ferent nature upon her Champion, who ſoon 7 


dreſs and Dexterity of Sy{vio was the Widow's : 
conſtant Theme; the affirmed it was marvel- 7 


The SPECULATIST. d 
might be of uſe to him in his Deſign, admin 
ſtred to her all the Happineſs in his Power. 

While Things went on thus, an Acciden 


neſs a Tincture ot Love, and added to her De- 


the leaſt in her good Graces, who remember! h 


Opportunity of being alone with her for ma-. 4Z 


been deflower'd, if Sy{vio (who wandered up and 
down the Houle like a tame Bird, or any other 


oom, and, by his ftern Aſpe& and Poſture, 
gave the Raviſher to know, it was proper to 


left the Widow, and made an Attack of a dif- 


diſarmed and laid him at her Feet: Thus was 
the Houſe cleared of one troubleſome Rival. 

The Widow's Friends and Viſitants were 
ſoon acquainted with the Story, and the Ad- 


lous, and the flattering Friars aſſured her, it 
was a Miracle wrought by God to reward her | 
Charity to the Mute. 4 
| Ta | 
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"EF To de as conciſe as poſſible: The Widow 
ent 7 ever after this burned for the Enjoyment of Syl- 
io, till her Woman, who was more learn'd 
than ſhe, put her in, the way of ſatisfying her 
of Appetite: If ſhe lov'd Sylvio before, now ſhe 
doated on him; ſhe thought of nothing but 
4 how to ſecure the Continuance of her Happi- 
"Meſs, and began to entertain groundleſs Fears 


5/4 : 4 


de the Mute for ever in her Houſe, in ſpite of his 
Friends, if he ſhould have any, or his own In- 
=Eclinations, if they ſhould prompt him to wan» 


always in the Preſence of Sylvio, who ſtill be- 
haved ſo properly that he gave no Suſpicion. 


= how to make her own Advantage of every thing, 


up her own Hopes, and marry Sylvio. This Ma- 
ria did not entirely approve of; but as ſhe was 


reject it: But the Queſtion was put to the Mute 
by Bits of Drawings, as all their Love Queſtions 
were, whica he very gallantly anſwered, to the 
= Widow's Satisfaction. This, if poſſible, en- 
5 BY | 3 - 

2 creaſed her good Liking towards him; and all 
Things went on very happily, till ſhe found 
ere 3 1 3 . | 

4. herſelf, by God's Bleſſing on their Endeavours, 


> 


ws 9 in a way of being ſhortly detected by a grow- 
ing Belly. This occaſioned ſeveral privatè Con- 


— 1 
5 


Ls 
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7 


ner 


the for the loſs of it: For this Reaſon, ſhe held 
frequent Conferences with Lucy how to keep 


der. Theſe, and many other Diſcourſes, were 
Lucy, who was a cunning Baggage, and knew 
anſwered the Widow, that to oblige her, and 


ſecure her Happineſs, ſhe was willing to give 


in her Woman's Power, could not abſolutely 


70 2 ferences (ſtill in the Preſence of Hlvio) between 
er her and Lucy: Matters were ſtrangely perplexed : 

= Sylvio was offered as a Husband by Lacy, but 
To © Tetus'd with the utmoſt Abhorrence and Dete- 


F ſtation : 
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his own Terms, which he had for ſome time 
| Her Confeſſor was employ'd to break the Mat. 


to his Probity, Maria had pitched upon him, 
among her Admirers, to be the happy Man. 
He, tho' abſolutely void of Tenderneſs for her 
Perſon, yet had a great Eſteem for her Eſtate, a 
and not thinking it proper, when Fortune 

| knocked at his Door, to enquire the Way ſne 


Sylvio was now in a diſtracted Condition. He 
ſaw all his Endeavours loſt, his Hopes ready to 


to be a Week before the Marriage: When he 
had done this, he went to Lucys Apartment, 


She, with ſurprize to hear him, ſwoon'd 


„ ſhall be as ſecret as if I was really dumb; 1 
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tation: In ſhort, after ſeveral vain fruitte 


Projects concerted, it was agreed to ſend to 
Lyſander, and offer him that Happineſs upon 


paſt neglected to purſue: So ſaid, fo done. 


ter to Ly/ander, and aſſure him, that, in regard t 


. 
32 N 


came, quickly conſented; and a Day was ap- 
pointed accordingly. 1 


* 


1 
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vaniſh, and he himſelf unable to prevent them: 
But ſomething muſt be done. He preſenti 
writ to his elder Brother a preſſing Letter, ab 
ſuring him, that his Riſe or Ruin depended 
upon his being in Town on a Day, which wa 


and, taking her by the Hand, ſpoke to her: 
which, when he had recover'd her from, and F 
comforted her a little, he addreſſed her in this 

manner. Don't be uu d, my dear Luc, 
to hear me {peak now; my All is at Stake, 
« and a longer Silence might loſe it: Be in no 
% Fear; for what has paſſed between us, it 


Las) 


c“ make uſe of this Knowledge to aſſiſt me in 


my Deſign on your Miſtreſs aſſure her, that V 


e if ſhe marries me, ſhe marries a Man that la 
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eſs ee can ſpeak, a Man of Honour, and a Gent- 
to ec leman: If you can ſucceed, as my Fortune 
on ec will be made, fo, I promiſe you, thall yours. 
ne (c Farewel, and uſe Diſpatch.” : 


ne. Lucy went to her Miſtreſs, and Sylvio poſted 


at» Fhimſelf ſo as to overhear them: Maria received 
rd the Propoſal with the utmoſt Indignation; and, 


WEE... 
(„ Villain? 
5 1 & 
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he did by retiring ro his own obſcure Lodg- 


with the Hiſtory, and ſent him preſently to 
= Ly/ander ; who, upon examining Circumſtances, 
found Reaſon to believe that he was made a 
> Dupe: But Lucy, who was brought to him, 


He therefore came to an Interiew with Sylvio; 
d; where it was agreed to divide the Widow's 
and Fortune between them, two thirds and the La- 


being of a revengeful Temper, could not for- 


in this manner. 1 
On the Day appointed, Ly/ander and the 
Widow, with a number of their Friends and Re- 


it ing it publickly, which was agreed to, and done 


. Bride- 


upon Aſſurance of Sylvio's having the Uſe of 

his Tongue, vow'd his Death, either by Poiſon 
or Aſſaſſination. Lucy urged the Marriage as 
ga mild Revenge; but in vain: Her Anſwer 
was, Shall the filthy World diſcover what 
F< were the Motives of my Charity to the 


Sylvio knew enough from this, to think it 
ZZ adviſable to provide for his own Safety, which 


ing, and there waiting his Brother's Arrival, 
who was exactly punctual. He acquainted him 


by her Teſtimony, put Matters beyond Doubt. 


dy to Sylvio, and one third to Lyſander; who, 


„ give the Affront put upon him, but made it 
part of his Bargain to have Liberty of reſent- 


> lations, went to the Pariſh-Church as Bride and 
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Bridegroom, in order, as was thought, to be 


anſwered aloud, © No. But perhaps this Gentle. 
4 man may, (pointing to Hlvio,) I don't care 
cc for treſpaſſing upon another's Ground; ang 
„ he that ſow'd the Corn ſhall reap the Har- 


in the utmoſt Confuſion, which Sylvio took 
Advantage of, to ſpeak to her. He preſſed her 
to Marriage, that the Company might not be 
diſappointed; and ſhe, to make the beſt of a 


married, her Hypocriſy blown up, and her 
Fortune divided according to the Agreement. 
Lyſander had enough to live happily without 
her, and Sylvio to repair the Ruin of his Fa- 
mily with her. Lucy was ſufficiently provided for 
ſoon after by Sylvie, who, I am told, lives happily 
and pleaſantly with his Widow to this Day. 


poſſibly, the Hiſtory and Fall of this Picce of 
Hypocriſy. I am fatisfy'd that ſeveral Circum- 7 


an, and dwell upon them, might be wrought Y 


{ſpite of my Caution, I have exceeded, and 
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publickly married. Syvio and his Brother 8 
paid their Attendance alſo among the Crowd: L | 


When the Couple ſtood before the Prieſt to 
have the Ceremony perform'd, Lyſander ſuf 7 
fered all, till this Queſtion was asked, Wil 7 


thou take Maria to Wife? Sc. to which he 
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c veſt for me.” Here he told the Audience 
the whole Hiſtory, while the Widow ſtood MW a 


5 
8 


bad Market, ſtruck up a Bargain. They were 


Thus, Sir, have I told you as ſuccin&ly as 7 


2 * pup © ou, ů hed Of 


ſtances in it, were I inclined to play the French- 


up to more Entertainment, and the Whole 
make an agreeable Novel: But I was tied down 
to the Limits of a Letter, which, I fear, in 


WwanY 6A — 2 


therefore beg Pardon for. Jam, Sir, © 
Febr. 18, Your Humble Servant, &Cc. 
» | os B 
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I Could not avoid being moved, by ſeveral 
1 late melancholy Inſtances, to put together 
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100 trace the Beginning of this pernicious 
Practice, is of no moment to the correcting it; 
thoc' it is very probable that, contrary to the 
Opinion of ſeveral of the Moderns, it was in 
= uſe among the Greeks and Romans. The Adven- 
ture of the Horatii and Curiatii, as Livy relates 
it, is among ſeveral others a notorious Inſtance 
of its being uſed in Caſes of a Pudlick Nature 


by the Romans: And thoſe learned Men, who 
are of Opinion that Livy ſtole the Adventure 
aforeſaid from ſome Memoirs of two little 
Towns in Greece, ſeem to think it an early 
Practice among the People of that Country in 


the like Matters. That there are ſeveral pub- 


F 3 lick 
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lick Inſtances of it in Greek and Roman Story, i is 
needleſs to prove; and that from publick and au- 9 
thoriz'd Cates, it might have crept into private I 
Revenge; tho' it be not clear (for no Authors 
give Accounts of it, nor Satyriſts exclaim againſt 
it) yet it is at leaſt probable. 1 ſay this, becauſe, 
tho' the Duel in publick Caſes has been of old 
mix'd with our Conſtitution, and been a Part of 
our Laws, yet in private Affairs it has not been 
complained of, nor conſidered as a Grievance 1 
till lately. No Books were written againſt it; 4 
nor is there any mention in our Hiſtories of 4 
Gentlemen who fell in private Quarrels, till with 
in this Hundred and Fifty Vears; tho' it is more a2 
than probable that the Example of great Men, F 
who did it by the Authority of the Laws, ſet o- F Aa 

| thers upon the ſame Practice in Cales which the F 0 
| Laws took no Cognizance of. 1 
| * 
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own, that the Eccleſiaſtical Laws are ful! 

. of Cenſures and Interdictions againſt this Crime ang 
the Committers of it. But the ſevereſt, ang 

thoſe which level moſt directly at private Caſes, 4 
are Modern; Thoſe of a more antient Date are 
rather againſt the Authority and Practice of the 7 
Conſtable and Marſhal's Court; a Court, in which 
Points of Honour were amongſt other Things of- 
ten decided, and moſt Cauſes were tried by Com- 
bat. For in Writs of Right and Appeals, (the on- 
ly Caſes in which Battle is now allow'd) the 
Champions and Combatants had of old a Form 
Z of Prayer, and a particular Church for their Uſe * 
WW before they tought, as Mr. Selden teſtifies ; which 
1 could not have been ſo, if ſuch kinds of Duet © 
lifts fell under thoſe Excommunications which the 
Canons are full of. I 
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= Mr. Selden, the beſt Advocate for this abomi- 
nable Practice, thinks it juſtifiable, for the ſame 
*Z Reaſons, that a publick War between two great 
*X Princes is; for, ſays he, they being both equal 
inſt to each other, and inferior to nothing upon 
Earth, there is no Judge but God qualified for 
trying their Cauſe of Quarrel; and ro long F16t 
on a War is commencing the Suit before him: 
Thus, continues he, in Cafes of Right, where 
nce want of Evidence ſo perplexes the Cauſe, that 
the Judges are incapable of deciding it, an Ap- 
p peal to God, the Supreme Judge, is allow'd by 
way of Battle. For the ſame Reaſons he thinks 
a private Duel lawful, becaule it is to decide a 
Point which generally wants a Judge in this 
World. The Lye, for Example, given, is by 
the ® Cuſtom a great Injury, yet ſuch a one as the 
Laws of our Country give no Satisfaction for; 
full therefore the Party injured has a Right to call 
to Heaven in the manner mentioned, tor the Re- 
venge he can't meet with upon Earth. So idly 
does this Great Man talk, without conſidering 
that Heaven, as well as Earth, is engaged by 
= God's Word to refuſe Revenge to the Man who 
& purſues it. Fighting a Duel, according to his 
> Notion, is making a Requeſt to the Supreme 
Power, which he has expreſly refuſed, and has 
threaten'd Vengeance on the Man who ſollicits 
for: But beſides, how does it appear that ſuch 
an Affront is an Injury, for which, by Right, 
Atonement : ſhould be made? Why, Cuſtom, 
ſupported by the Suffrages of Idiots and Mad- 
men, rnakes it ſo; and Cuſtom is a better Au- 
thority than Law, Reaſon or Religion. Nor to 
inſiſt upon the laſt, becauſe weaker Arguments 
will ſuffice, Mr. Helden himſelf would allow that 
5 F 4 no 
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no Man ſhould pretend to more Wiſdom than 
the Laws of his Country contained, and yet WF. 
theſe Laws have always look'd on unoffended MM. 
by ſuch trifling Matters; and ſo far from think- 
ing they deſerved Death, as our Heroes would 
inſinuate, have conſidered them as meriting no 
Puniſhment at all. Nor can it be objected, as is 
ſaid in favour of ſome new Penal Laws, that theſe 
Crimes are of a new Nature, or that they were 
overlook'd by the Founders of Communities; 
for theſe little Irregularities are as old as Society, 


% 8-71 
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and muſt have been obſerved by the firſt that 
brought Men together and ever ſince, but were 
always thought too trifling to be regarded. 
Other Arguments in favour of this Cuſtom 
arc, that it maintains Civility and Good- Man- 
ners among Men; that the Peace. it procures is 
well worth the Lives that are ſacrificed to it; 
and that the Miſchiefs of it generally fall among 
turbulent People, while Men of good Senſe and * 
quiet Diſpoſition enjoy the Advantages of it; 
and the like. Now to ſpeak Politically, I will 
con, that the few Lives that are loſt by this Vice 


= 


their Lives were the greateſt Bleſſings? Have we 
not, in the laſt Reign, ſeen a Miniſter of State 
fall, and, perhaps, the Buſineſs of the Nation n 
ſtop'd or perplex'd by this Practice? Does not i. 


* 
# 


ly 


every one know, within his own Acquaintance, a 
Men of very valuable Qualities and Talents, 
: | whom = 
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an nom the Fear of Shame does, or may engage 
Pappen, that Men of 
"Fence; and to ſhew, that Heaven engages not 
no Fn it) are nor the Wrong-doers often the Vie- 


et n this Practice? And, laſtly, does it not often 
*Forious, while the Innocent are the Victims to 


F he meekeſt gentleſt Tem- 

pers are forced upon this Vice in their own De-. 
his Idol Honour, for this imaginary Peace? Of 
he Truth of this, we have a deplorable In- 


as the chief Occaſion of theſe Thoughts. 
I know, that we were formerly led into an 
Extravagant Fondneſs for this Practice, by the 
Example of a neighbouring Nation, whom one 
pf their mad Kings, by dropping an idle Ex- 
preſſion about Two. hundred Years ago, ſet into 
uch Confuſion, that it was reckon'd the great- 
"ſt Glory of the greateſt Prince, perhaps, that 


fever was, to rectify it. What amazes me, is, 


that we don't follow their Steps in the Cure as 
well as the Diſeaſe. I am told the Objection to 
it is, that if Dzelling was as entirely ſuppreſs'd 
in England as it is in France, it is fear d the Inſo- 
lence and Haughtinels of every Man would riſe 
in proportion to his Power and Quality; which 
is a riſque the middling Men, who make up 


n? run. Now what more eaſy than a Remedy for 


caſion of ſo much Miſchief, and a Method of 
: It reputable to apply, would go farther 


jon 3 
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not in preſerving Peace and Good-Manners, as well 


ce, as the Lives of ſeveral uſeful and valuable Men, 


its, than the Toleration of this barbarous, illegal 


om d 
e 
3 an 
Ids 


"Dance in a late melancholly Accident, which 


the Majority of our Legiſlature, don't care to 


this? The Example of France ſtill inſtructs us. 
om The Ere&ion of a Court to examine into and 
puniſh the little Petulancies which are the Oc- 
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and ſinful Cuſtom. Beſides, the Advantage of 
adjuſting who are entitled, and to what kin 
of Satisfaction, wou'd be the means of ſecu 
ing Gentlemen from the Dangers they are now" 
in, of expoſing their Lives againſt the meane} 
of Scoundrels; Fellows whoſe Honeſty is liab! 
to Suſpicion, and whoſe Honour only confiſts v 
fighting, right or wrong. It is an odd Refle& # 
on, that this kind of Honour ſhould keep Con. 
_ pany with Perſons, whom all other ſorts har # 
abandoned; and it is {till ſtranger, that Gentle: Wl 
men of Honeſty and Parts ſhould practiſe Th 
as a Virtue, which is claimed in common wit. 
them, nay and attainable too, by the vileſt, idle, 
and ſillieſt Parts of Mankind. m8 
The Author of the Conſcious Lovers, to whoſ . 
excellent Writings againſt this Vice, I believ. 
we owe at preſent the Loſs of ſome Part of i 
Reputation, and our former Fondneſs for i, a 
conſidered himſelf as doing a bold Thing; an i 
I remember, his Acquaintance were dubious d Ra 
the Succeſs of it; when he made Bevil delibe 
rate and expoſtulate with his Friend, before“ 
accepted his Challenge, although he does nd 
refuſe it: nor is he ſo much ſhock'd at the- 
Duel, as a Crime before Heaven, but as 8e 
Breach of Friendſhip. I own, I think, he ought "Mu; 
to have refuſed it flatly, and broke off his Friend. ſa) 
ſhip with the Man that offered him ſuch a Pro- ge 
vocation to ſuch an exorbitant Crime. I believe, of 
had the Author done ſo, he would not have met ſo 
with the leſs Applauſe; for who, in his Senſes, Ce 
can but applaud a Man, for abſolutely refuling ot 
what Religion, Law, Reaſon, and good Seuſe, mult 3 Ct 
have condemn'd him for conſenting to Z 
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1 Of TOE VS. 
ts 5 | To Ge. 
om 1 SIX, 55 jy 5 
hav q HE learned Montaigne has written an Eſſay 

2 [ upon Thumbs, and the ingenious Author of 


will eſides, I have ſeen a whole Treatiſe in French, 


l theſe worthy Precedents will juſtify me in 


8 


libe pf a Corn-Cutter. 


ny Choice of a Subject, that I go 88 
foot, and in that Way have received ſuc 
Services from the Members aforeſaid, as were 


re h I am afraid the Learned will conjecture, from 


ught ſufficient to bribe me to be their Panegyriſt: 1 
iend. Way I am afraid of this, becauſe if they ſhould | 


Pro- get ſuch a Conceit in their Heads, my Character 
eve, of Diſintereſted will not ſtand upon altogether 
> met Flo good a Bottom as before: However, my 
n{cs, Comfort is, that I know how to make the beſt 
uling ot it, if it ſhould happen ſoz ſince what the 
mul Oenſorious may term Flattery and Corruptneſs, 

I hope the Good-natur'd will grace with the 

gentler Names of Complaiſance and Gratitude. 


Je Tale of a Tub, a Diſſertation upon Noſes? 
ich had for its Subject Eyes Now I hope 


Fiving the World a Diſcourſe upon Toes; and 
believe my Candour will be applauded, when 
xf in ſhall do Juſtice to an injured Member, which 
Pas been ſo long buried in Obſcurity; and ſhew 
*FWHirly to Mankind a Part of the Body, which 
Pas hitherto fallen under no Inſpection, but that 
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Be that as it will, I ſhall proceed undaunted io 
this Apology for ſuch deſerving Objects, in ne 
whoſe Cauſe, and for whoſe ſake, I dare ven 
ture to bid defiance to their two greateſt Ene. 
mies,  Corns.and-the-Gout. 
It muſt be allow'd that the Form of my Cli _ 
ents is not altogether the moſt engaging ; bu 
when we conſider how frail an Ornament Beau. 
ty is, and how many other Merits they have to 
attone for the want of that tranſient Quality, 
it will hardly be reckoned a Defect : They ate 
not the only Things more proper to be fel 
than ſeen; and the Wiſeſt of Mankind ſeem 
of this Opinion, when he ſays to the Faireſt 
amongſt Women, Comely are thy Feet with Shoe 
O Prince's Daughter. 55 M 
However they may ſtand with reſpect to Beau 8. 
ty, their Claim to Wit is moſt unqueſtionable: 
There is a ſort of Wit they are the moſt fa. 
mous for, and that is, Anſwers to Lampoons, 
_ defamatory Advertiſements, and ſcurrilous Pam 
phlets, which I have ſeen better done by them 
than any thing their Rivals the Brains could 
- furniſh. Their Arguments are ſo cloſe, and their FF 
Turns ſo ſmart, that they generally leave their | - 
Antagoniſts unable to anſwer them, and, like 
the Ratio ultima Regum, admit of no Reply. 
While I am upon this Point, I muſt do my 1 
Clients the dane to reſtore them to their Right a 
in a ſort of proverbial Sarcaſm, which is gene- 
rally beſtowed on the moſt excellent and uſeful þ* 
Society, the Dancing-Maſters of London and 
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WMieſtminſter It is ſaid of thoſe Gentlemen that 
their Wit lies in their Heels: This is a Mi- 
ſtake, and be it known unto the World 
that thoſe light-footed Animals have, in com- 
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ion with their Betters, a great deal of Wit in 
ieir Toes; and that whatever may be ſaid to 
ven Ine Advantage of a light Heel in a . 
Met a nimble Toe is the better Qualification in 
= Dancing-Maſter. 
Phe Valour of our Heroes is moſt undoubted : 


Virgin coy, the Coward quarrelſome, the Game- 
ter pay his Debts, and daily ſhews a thouſand 
Inſtances of his abſolute Dominion over Man- 
Find, at the Approach of my Clients flies from 


et them but knock at the Door of his Reſi- 


und would no more return to it again, than a 
Badger to his Hole after a Fox had befouled it. 


ble: hinted, when talking of an Attack made by our 
fa. Champions upon ſome dreadful Antagoniſt, he 


ons, ſays it was juſt in the Breech, 


2 HY bere Honour's lodg'd, 

1 As wiſe Philoſophers have judg' d; 

Z- Becauſe a Kick in that Part more 
Hurts Honour, than deep Wounds before. 


my in Point of Nobility ; that their Blood is baſe; 


ght and that their common Anceſtor was no better 


ne- than a Footman. © Theſe are Opinions which it 


eful þ will lie upon me to undeceive the World in; 


and and therefore J aſſure Mankind, upon the Word 
hat and Integrity of a Panegyriſt, that they are ſin- 
Mi- gularly and literally falſe, except in the laſt Ar- 
"rid © ticle, which, while we confeſs to be true of our 


5 


m- Progenitor, we hope our own Merits atone for; 
non | bur 


ZF'hat huffing Hector Honour, that makes the 


their Preſence, and dies away at their Touch; 


ence, and he immediately quits the Dwelling, 


Something like this the ingenious Butler has 


like : I know it is given out, to the Diſparagement 
ply. of thele Worth) Members, that they are deficient 
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greater Honours, ſuch as wearing Rings and o r. 
ther Ornaments of Gold and Silver, yet are Xx 
riginally of a younger Houle, as by the Help 
| ſome Welch Genealogiſts, or 1riſh Antiquary, 
we hope ſhortly to be able to prove. 
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- Yet ſome Branches of this Family have not 
entirely gone without the Rewards Joe to thei 
Merits: The Papal Toes have had more Hol 
nours paid to them than all the fair Hands i 
the World; but as my Clients are moſt ſincere 
ly Proteſtant, they don't liſten with any great 
Pleaſure to the idolatrous Worſhip practiſed ii 
Honour of their Popiſh Relations: It is owing 
to the ſame Zeal for the Chriſtian Eſtabliſh 
ment, that they don't boaſt much of the Ho. 80 
nours paid to their Family by the two Empe. 
rors Valerian and Bajazet, who every Morning 
and Evening, for a conſiderable Time, bow'l * 
their Imperial Bodies, and ſubmitted their Necks 7 
to the Tread of their Conqueror's Toe; but 
this, as I was ſaying, they don't glory in, be- 
cauſe Coſroes and Tamerlane were Pagans and l- 
dolaters. 5 i —_ 
To conclude this Part of the Body is fo ex- 
cellent and uſeful, that I can't help thinking it 
the greateſt Aﬀront imaginable to tread upon | 
the Loe, and the rather becauſe I am adviſed 
that it is no Aſſault in Law, and I think in 
Honour we are moſt obliged to perform and 
make good thoſe Things which the Law gives 

leaſt Sanction to: But, however, this Partality 

in our Laws toſo uſeful a Member, I can't help 
con- 


tha 1 onſidering as a Defect in our excellent Conſti- 


non ution, which I hope the Lawyers will ſoon pro- 


ce u MAffront, and making a Kick on the Breech as 


| I hope I have done Juſtice to theſe uſeful 

Members, and the rather becauſe J find it given 
put by my Enemies that I. had no Skill in Pa- 
egyrick, which is like to become a very uſeful 


Peſs for it always increaſing proportionably as 


u nd will take the Advantage of my Toes to walk 


wing pff, with an Aſſurance to the World, that this 


Ny 
2 . 


Ho. Servant, 
ning WILL. SHARPSIGHT. 
Wa Febr. 26, 1 855 5 255 
ech 1726. i 
bu. 
be- | 


liſn. is the laſt Time they ſhall hear of their Humble 
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Ind profitable Science in this Age. The Fond 


the Right to it fails; but when I enter upon 
t, it becomes high time to drop the Critick 
and the Satyriſt, for which Reaſon J have here 
prought my Deſign to an immature Concluſion, 
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_ ſhould be interrupted with Miſchief : And, in- 
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 OOKING over a late remarkable 'Tria,*# 
L I was ſurprized to find a ſtrange Notion ad 
vanced, and much inſiſted on by ſeveral Gentle. 
men of Knowledge and Probity, as well as by 
the Perſon accuied ; That the Impunity of 0. 
thers is, not only an Excuſe, but a Juſtification 
for any Man, who has the Misfortune to com- 
mit the ſame Crime; That a ſleeping Lay 
ought not to be rous'd to the Detriment of am 
who conſidered it as defunct: And, in ſhort, 
that becauſe Juſtice ſometimes ſlumbers, wel 
ought to take that Opportunity of knocking”* 
ber in the Head, eee, - 1 
Nay, more: It was ſtrenuouſly urg'd, that? 
Where a Law is mute as to the Penalty, it can 

not be conſtrued to forbid the Crime; for that 
is the Meaning of thoſe who would argue, that 
| becauſe a Puniſhment is not ſettled, none ought 

to be inflicted. Virtue, they ſay, is its own Re- 
ward; and, at this rate, Vice will ſoon become 
its own Puniſhment. This is putting modern? 


Juſtice upon a foot with modern Satyr, and 
uſing them both like ſome wild Beaſts that are 
brought hither from foreign Parts to divert us, 
whole Teeth are knock'd out, leſt our Mirth F 
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deed, breaking through a Precept becaule it on- 
ly enjoins, not threatens, 1s paring off the Fangs Þ 
of the Law, becaule it neglects to exerciſe them. 
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f 3 1 am not for adding Weight to the Misfor- 


tunes of any Man, nor, I hope, Aſs enough to 


inſult a bed-rid and helpleſs Lion, becauſe I may. 


l pity the great Man who is the Occaſion of 
theſe Thoughts, and believe that in this Caſe. 
(and his fine Parts kept him from many Mi- 
X ſtakes of the Kind) his Judgment miſ-led his 
= Conſcience ; not that they-acted in Oppoſition, 


which is the only true Definition of what Men 
call Diſhoneſty and Knavery. He is a remark- 
able Inſtance that the beſt Underſtanding and 


fineſt Qualifications, are not always Guards ſuffi- 


cient upon the Frailty of human Nature, nor 


able of themſelves to conduct us ſafely through 
the Viciſſitudes of this whimſical Being. | 
All Conſtitutions muſt either expreſly or im- 
F plicitly be veſted with a Power of puniſhing 
== Treſpaſſers upon their Authority; and, where 
no certain Mulct is laid down, a diſcretionary 
one muſt be underſtood : Thus it is in petty 
Miſdemeanours, where, though ſeveral Kinds of 
them are directed by ſeveral Laws to certain 
2 Puniſhments, yet there are a much greater Num- 
ber of them which, though forbidden by Law, 
might meet with Impunity, if the Judges were 
not armed with a diſcretionary Power to puniſh 
them according to their Natures. Thus, in 
moſt Suits at Law, a certain Thing is demand- 
= ed, and a certain Thing recovered; as, in Acti- 
ons of Debt, Detinue, Trover, Covenant, Cc. 
but in an Action on the Cale, the Plaintiff may 
demand what he will, but ſhall recover only 
what his Loſs and Damages amount to. Now, 
would it not be very abſurd to argue, that be- 
_ cauſe the Law directs nothing certain to be re- 
covered in this Action, that therefore nothing 
8 | al 


at all ought to be recovered? Numberleſs Ar. 


we are ſupply'd from the ſacred Decalogue with 
an unanſ{werable Inſtance in Favour of our O. 
pinion: It is remarkable, that through the whole} 
ten Commandments, as Moſes received then 
from God, there is nothing mentioned of Pu- 


one Article a Reward is offered to induce the 
Obſervance of it; and another concludes with 
a Threat that the Lord will not conſider tee 


leaſt important of the reſt, as free from Guilt: 


able, but exerted his Authority, and ſhew'l# 


But I forget that I am impugning an Opini. 


ſerve from thoſe Notions how little ſtrict Truth 2 
is the Aim of a Pleader at the Bar, and examine 
how far ſuch a Behaviour is juſtifiable in Con- 
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guments might be drawn from our own Law 
to ſhew the Falſity of ſuch Reaſoning, but than 


23 


niſhment on the Breakers of them, though i 
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Sinner in this Point, though it may ſeem the 
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Yet, when theſe Laws were infring' d, Moe 
was in no Doubt of the Crimes being puniſh-**# 


_ 


the future Judges how it was to be done. E 
on ſufficiently overthrown by the Arguments “ 
Men much more learned and eloquent than my- 
ſelf; and that I have been all this while wan - 
dring from my Purpoſe, which was only to ob- 


Feience. - 11 
If I miſtake not, the Gentlemen of that Ho 


nourable Profeſſion are ſworn at their commenc- 


1 


ing Practiſers, to adviſe in no Caſe againſt Con- 


| ſcience, and to defend no Cauſe but that of 1 
Truch: But this I believe is conſidered as Mat- l 


ter of meer Form only, or how ſhould it come 
to pals, that the greateſt Reputation is to be 
drawn from well maintaining the worſt and 


weakeft Side of a Cauſe? It is hardly reckon'd 
1 1 any 
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VP where Truth and Juſtice is plainly of his Party; 
but to contrive Intricacies and Perplexities, to 
©: . . . . 

be verſed in Trick and Chicane, is the ſure Road 

to Fame and Fortune. 33 

I know it will be ſaid, they are both ſworn 
and obliged, in Conſcience, to do all in their 
Power for their Clients ; but this muſt not be 


- by all the honeſt Means they can deviſe: They 


they are preſumed to be above receiving it: 
They ought not, as Butler ſays, e 


Put the | fame Mark on the Hip 
| Both of their ſound and rotten Sheep. 


They ought, in the Cauſe of Truth and Juſtice 


= was firſt intended; but if they are ever com- 
pelled by worldly Intereſts, too powerful, or too 
2on- alluring to be withſtood, to appear on the worſt 


= $0 


Side of an Argument, they ought not to in- 


Ho : hance their Guilt, by exerting their Force, but 
enc- #7 give up the Purſuit of Vanity and Fame, for 


Jon · the calmer Joys of a quiet Conſcience. 
t of 3 Open thy Mouth for the Dumb, and plead the 
Mat · Cauſe of the Poor and Needy, is the Advice of an 
ome inſpired Writer, and ſeems directly adapted to 
be thoſe Gentlemen b Yet, if conſidered in the {ame 
and Manner as the laſt mentioned Article of their 


on'd 3 Oath is, might occaſion very bad Conſequences : 
S 55 If 


"0 any Merir for a Lawyer to ſucceed in a Caſe 


made to claſh with the other Part of their 
Oaths; they muſt be joined, and thus under- 
ſtood : They are to take none but ſuch Clients 
as have juſt Cauſes, and them they are to ſerve 


= are not, as I apprehend, to earn their Fee; for 


to diſplay their Talents, and endeavour to make 
= their Skill nſeful in the GA of them, as it 
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commits Faults, it is almoſt a Crime to excuſe 
him: A good Lawyer is an excellent Character, 
but a good Man is a better; and if they appeat 
incompatible, I need not direct which ought to 
be plucked off, and thrown aſide. X 
net, in his Life of Sir Matthew Hale, tells us, 
That the Father of that great Man was ſtridtly 
of this Opinion: That he forſook the Practice 

of the Law, becauſe he could not reconcile to 
his Conſcience ſeveral Parts of it, which few , 


Manner of gloſſing and giving a Colour to Acti. 
ons, as they term it, which he apprehended was 
no better, nor other, than aſſerting flat Fall-# 

| hoods; he therefore forſook it, and retired to 
live upon a ſmall Eſtate. Great Example! that 


_ upright Heart to worldly Reputation, and an 
Diſlike or Diſeſteem a Profeſſion which is in it- 3 
ſelf ſo honourable, which has given Riſe to ſo 

many good Families among us, and Anceſtors 


to ſo many of our Nobility, let my Opinion be 
heard, that it has produced more learned, up- 


a Lawyer, which, to my thinking, has ſome- 7 


of either Greek or Roman That Lawyer was our 
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If the poor Man be in the wrong, he is no more ; 2 
to be aſſiſted than the rich; but if the rich Man C 
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modern Lawyers boggle at; particularly their [ 


muſt not hope for Followers: He preferred an 
enlarged Mind to a ſwelling Fortune. 
But, left I ſhould be thought to treat with 


right, wiſe, and loyal Men, than are to be reck- E 
oned in any other Faculty or Science. To ſaß, 
nothing of other Countries, our own has pro- 
duced its Mores, its Bacons, its Hales, and its 
Kings: And to conclude this Eſſay, let me re. 
cite from the Biſhop before quoted, a Story of 


8 


thing as great and noble in it as any that is told 
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cCountryman, the famous Serjeant Glanville, who 
veing but the ſecond Son of a Man of Fortune, 
vas by his Father (provoked by the Diſobedi- 
Fence and Debaucheries of an elder Brother) left 
in Poſſeſſion of a plentiful Eſtate. The Loſs of 
his Hopes ſo mortified the Brother, who never 
{imagined that his. Father's Severity would have 
gone ſo far, that he wanted Spirit to purſue his 
former Courſes, and in a little Time grew ſo 
= reſerved and reformed, that he became the 
Wonder of all his Friends and Acquaintance : 
The Younger, obſerving this, took occaſion to 
invite him and ſome Relations to Dinner; where, 
to their great Surprize, in the laſt Courſe was 
ſerved up a cover'd Dith, and placed exactly be- 
fore him: His Wonder did not ceaſe, when the 
Lawyer ordered it to be uncover'd, and it ap- 
ßpeared full of Deeds, Charters, and other Writ- 
ings, which he thus explained: Theſe, Sir, 
e are the Papers relating to my Father's For- 
„ih © rune, which he diſpoſed of from you on ac- 
( count of your Behaviour; the preſent Change 
% © of it, had he been ſtill alive, would have al- 
( tered his Mind, and I think myſelf obliged 
= © to act as he would: They are yours, Sir, and 
“all they relate to. 4 
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N INGRATITUDE. 4 


THERE is no Word in Language fo much 
1 ufed, and, at the fame time, ſq little un- 
derſtood, as the Term Ingratitude. The Hate» 
fulneſs of this Crime, and its Singularity in 
having no Advocates, as moſt others, upon 
ſome Occaſions, and at fome Seaſons; have had, 
make its Name the moſt odious Reproach; and 
therefore the moſt frequently thrown upon ſuch FX 
Perſons as we hate or deſpiſe: And indeed the 
Villany of it is ſo deteftable, that, I confeſs, 1 
think better of human Nature, than to ſuppoſe | 
Mankind capable of falling into it, as often as 
our little Piques or Jars perſuade us that our FR 
Neighbours are tainted with it. Ivugratum ſi di. 
xeris omnia dixeris, which, imitated in Engiiſb by 7 
a modern Poet, is; | kgs = 


H that's ungrateful bas no Guilt but one = 
All other Crimes may paſs for Virtues in bim. 


As in Proportion to the Greatneſs of the Tranſ- 7 
greſſion we are accuſed of, we ought, in Rea- 
Fo to be allow'd the better Opportunities of 7 
making our Defence; ſo I hope the few fol- 
lowing Thoughts will be look'd on by your 
Readers with a more than ordinary Indulgence. 7 
It often happens that the Appearances of In- 
8 ſerve to paſs Judgment againſt the Per- 
on. accuſed ; though, as I have hinted, the 7 
greater the Crime is, the ſtronger the Proofs 
5 5 | ought 2 | 
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Nought to be: I own it were well, if Appearances 
could be preſerved in this nice Point; in which, 
Jas Cæſar {aid of his Wife, a Man ought not e- 
Even to be ſuſpected: Bur ſo it happens, that it 
is almoſt impoſſible to paſs through Life, with- 
out having received Favours or Civilities, for 
=X which the Givers are apt to expect better Re- 
turns, than either they are worth, conſidered in 


been relieved by the Vanity, or, to give it a 
XX milder Term, the Good-Nature of another, 


= Circumſtances of Fortunes: Theſe, I think, are 
the Kind of Men who are the moſt frequently 


Neceſſity of wanting Benefactors. Now, if we ex- 


find, in one of ten, an Inſtance of real Ingratitude. 
A poor Man, as I faid, has been relieved : but 
ſuch is the Inſolence which attends Wealth, per- 
haps in a Manner which made that Relief a 


beſtowing, a Publication of the Benefits be- 


ſtroy all Pretences to Gratitude: Beſides, it of- 


no longer wants Favours, which another's Pe- 
tulance obliged him to while he did, is reckon'd 
the higheſt Act of Ingratitude: Moſt abfurd ! 
If nothing but the Want of Money ſets a Man 


he = ſoning, the Poſſeſſion of it muſt reſtore hifi to 


o his former Character; yer ſuch is the Vanity 
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E themſelves, or, perhaps, in the Circumſtances 
which attend them: For Example, a Man that 
bas been poor, without being baſe, has often 


XZ who was in no Reſpe& his Superior, but the 


charged with this Crime, when they get above the 


amine ſcrutinouſly into ſuch Caſes, we ſhall not 


greater Diſtreſs, an aſſumed Superiority while 
= ftow'd, or a ſubſequent Upbraiding, juſtly de- 


ten happens that a Man's not behaving in the 
ſame ſubmiſſive or dejeM Manner, when he 


beneath his pretended Friend, in all fair Rea- 


87 


of ſome Benefactors, and ſuch their Fondnef 
for this Kind of Adulation, that an Endeavour 


depend upon them, perhaps to be ſlighted or | 


are entitled to no Gratitude, becauſe they mu = 
be preſum'd done for no Body's ſake in this 1 


ly Offices to deſerving Men, equal, or rather 
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to ſtand in no need of their Civilities (though WR 


ſuch an Endeavour interferes not with the Be. i 


nefactor's Intereſt, which to be ſure would alter 


the Caſe) becomes with them a Breach of that 
Gratitude which they think their Due: So that 


the Caſe of the obliged Man is generally thus; 


He is neceſſitated, either to receive their Fa- 


vours upon their own Terms, and continue to 


neglected one Day, to hear the Voice of the i 
World upbraid him, or, by graſping at ſome 


Hopes of his own, to loſe their Benefaftions, 
and his Character of Juſt and Honeſt : Hard 


Caſe! that becauſe in my Thirſt an inſolent i 
Man has adminiſter'd to me a Cup in which 


were mix'd Vinegar and Gall, I muſt conſider 


him as the Preſerver of my Life, or forfeit ſome- 
thing dearer to me than that Life. What has 


been here ſaid is only relative to Acts of Friend- 
ſhip between Equals, (if the Difference of For- 


tune will ſuffer that to be a proper Term) as 


publick Objects, and indigent Inferiors, hep 'Þ 


World, and becauſe our Religion promiſes a 
Reward for them in another. „ 
Were I to define Ingratitude, I would ſay it 

was the Neglect or Omiſſion of returning friend» 7 


{ſuperior to thoſe we had received; to which I 
would add, thar theſe Offices, like Praiſe, were 
only due where they were not expected. It is 
a common Miſtake, that the firſt Duty of Life 
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eſs s Gratitude ; there are ſeveral others R to 

., Religion, Loyalty, Love of our Country, 
Norality, and Honour: Theſe are all ſo ſupe- 
Fior to it, that wherever any of them meet 


Nhoever lays Obligations upon another, with 
an Intent to make him do any Thing repug- 


prior Incumbrance upon it, which might de- 
troy his Pretenſions. Tis upon this Principle 


if the Soothings, or the Bribes of a Tyrant, 


5 


as perpetrated the moſt horrible Villany in Na- 


on him, yet his Friend took his Part, and be- 
as came acceſſary to the Crime, by the Succour 
and Comfort which he miniſtred to the Com- 
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ratitude, the latter muſt yield the Way; and 


nant to theſe Virtues, ought, like all other 
Purchaſers, to conſider if the Mind had not a 


i] conſider Brutus as free from the Scandal of 
Ingratitude, when he ſtabb'd Cæſar, who had 
been his Benefactor: He ow'd to his Country 
vbat he perform'd; and he had been a Villain, 
could have bought out the Omiſſion of his Du- 
ty. For the ſame Reaſons I think the Ry of 

Pylades and Oreſtes an ill Moral: The latter had 


ture, for which the Gods had fix'd a Curſe up- 


ife 1 the publick Welfare was originally the Reaſon 
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\ The SPECOLALTST. W * 
why this or that Action was honour'd with the i 


Name of this or that Virtue; and, properly || 7 
ſpeaking, when it inverts its Purpoſe, it ought | 
to loſe its Name. If the common Good ought 
not to be thwarted, much leſs ought the re- 
vealed Will of Heaven, againſt which Pylade 
appears in the Fable a great Sinner; nor is the 
Warrant of Heaven to Oreſftes, for doing that 
| horrid Act, any Argument in favour of his 
Friend, at leaſt ingour Times. We can never? 
ſuppoſe that a ſupreme Being, all-good and all 
juſt, ſhould command an Action, and puniſh | 
the Performance of it; ſo that what I faid al- 
ready muſt be true, that it is a bad Moral, of 
elſe its Theology will make it no Moral at 
all, nor of any Uſe to us. Upon the Whole, 
tis much of a Piece with the Gallantry of The- 
feus, who accompanied his Friend to Hell; an 
Act of heroick Gratitude, which I think a good 
Chriſtian ought not to be encouraged to. © 
Before we accuſe any Perſon. of Ingratitude, 
we ought to examine nicely into the Circum- 
ſtances of the Story; and after all, it is Odds 
but ſomething eſcapes us, which, if known, | 
would alter the Caſe entirely: Fhus Marius ap- 
pears ungrateful to Metellus, who lent him his 
Hand to lift him up to the higheſt Dignities: 
But if the Truth could be ſhewn, I believe we 
ſhould find that Marius's not calling for that 
Hand when he had no longer Occaſion for it, 
or his attempting to climb higher than it could 
aſſiſt him, was his firſt Act of Ingratitude, which 
the other reſented in ſuch a Manner, as to de- 
ſerve all the reſt. „%%% 
The 8 Act of Ingratitude we are ca- 
pable of, is the Breach of a Truſt repoſed in 
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The SPBCULATIST. 
us; for as Flattery ſometimes overpays Favours, 
[EE which may ſeem to demand Gratitude, fo here 

it becomes a Favour, which has a Title to it. 
W The ftrongeſt Adulation is, to convince ano- 
ther by Actions that you have a good Opinion 
of him, and the ſtrongeſt of thoſe Actions are 


cation, think ſo well of a Man as to truſt him 
were, it is the higheſt Piece of Villany and In- 
= gratitude to break them Let ſo very idle do 
ve think in moſt Matters, that a Tranſgreſſion 


tions of Honour and Virtue, while the Man 
who looks awry upon another who has lent 
him a Sum of Money, or help'd him to a Place, 
= paſles for the moſt ungrateful Scoundrel breath- 
de, el 
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WT Truſts of which the Breach would make you 
Na Loſer: Therefore, when a Woman of Senſe 
and Modeſty can, in ſpite of Cuſtom and Edu- 


BZ with her Honour, whatever the Conditions 


of this Nature is very conſiſtent with our No- 
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N a former Letter I ſent you ſome Thoughts 
concerning the Contraction - and Amend- 
ment of the Law. I will now go on a little 
farther upon the ſame Subject. 
A Law-Suit may well 5 called, Pugna Civi- 
lis and, as Bracton ſays, Sicut Actores armantur 
Actionibus & quaſi gladiis accinguntur, ita e contra 
rei muniuntur  Exceptionibus & defenduntur quaſi by 
Clypeis. Which is as much as to ſay, that bot ) 
Parties are armed with proper Weapons for 
the Combat: The Plaintiff with Actions and 
Declarations, keen cutting Swords; and the De- fu 
fendant, with Quirks, Cavils, and Evaſions, as ſo ;1 
many impenetrable Bucklers. It would be ridicu- F* 
lous to purſue this Metaphor as far as we might, 
and ring all the Changes upon it which the Wan- 
tonneſs of Wit could deviſe: But is it not full 
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any Reader ſhould not readily comprehend what 
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| ſerve to explain it; and this, the mildeſt of a 


— — 


Books of Law. A Man was ſued as Executor, 
for a Debt due by the Perſon whoſe Will he was 
to execute: He anſwered as Executor; and after 
a Courſe of regular Gwen was caſt, and 
Z Judgment given, that he ſhould pay the Money: 
Which Judgment was afterwards reverſed, be- 


— 


caule a ſage Plodder found out, after a careful Ex- 


amination, that the Plaintiff's Lawyers, through 


That the Tefator was dead. This ſingle Trifle 
=X (tho' from the Defendant's anſwering as Executor, 
and all the reſt of the Proceedings, his Death 


an excellent Objection, and ſtrong enough to 
ZZ overturn a juſt and rightful Judgment. Thus 


+ of Money, all ſubverted and render'd fruitleſs, 
and a juſt Cauſe ſet again to begin: which, by 


the Debt to be recovered, became leſs than the 
Charge of recovering it. „„ 

This Example is ſufficient to ſhew the Nice- 
ties of Pleading. And what makes ſuch Things 
more grievous is, that in ſome Caſes, ſuch petty 
2 Flaws thall not only overturn the Cauſe, but de- 
ſtroy the Right, ſo as that the Party foiled ſhall 
never commence that Suit again: And ſo indeed 
it was originally in all Caſes, till ſeveral kind 
interpoſing Szatutes took away the Grievances 
as they appeared, and from Time to Time, 
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| Male-practice I am pointing at, let this Iuſtance 


Thouſand which are to be met with in old 


inadvertency, did not aſſert in the Declaration, 


ougght to be taken for granted) was reckoned 


by one impertinent Piece of Nicety, was a Suit 
of ſome Years ſtanding, and a great Expence 


3 ſuch Subtilties, might perhaps be ſtaved off, till 


cruſhed to Pieces thoſe Limbs of Subtilty; ſo 
| 3 that 
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that now we only wait for the Coup de Gra Wi 


' Caſe, about a Vowel in his Name? What Ar. 


fere with, or concern the Crime he was accuſe( 

only as a Set of Men, whoſe whole Study it 
is to find out ſuch infignificant Stuff to wran 
_ Client's Caſe is far worſe; he muſt complain that T 
guarded from him by an Army of Diſputants; 


intrenched behind the ſtrong Bulwarks and im 
pregnable Fortifications of Subtilties and Per- 


pretend to have ſuch a one; yet the Condition 1 


little help'd by it, ſince by their Controverſies 
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to break intirely the Heart-ſtring (as they ci: 
it) of profound Science. _ —_ 
To inhance the Miſchiefs of ſuch Matters, 
not only your Lawyer's Ignorance or Carelefſ. 
neſs ſhall hurt you, but even his Clerk's. The 
Negligence of a Tranſcriber in omitting, perhaps, 
an inſignificant Word, or his Blunder in mi- 
ſpelling it, ſhall occaſion che moſt expenſive 3 
Delays. What a Buſtle was there in Layer; 


guments brought on both Sides, for o againſt «| ; 
and what for e againſt ? Whether Chriſtophorus, i 
or Chriſtopherus? And how little did that inter- i 


of? 'Tis ſuch Trifling, that makes the Law and 
its Profeſſors a Jeſt, to thoſe who think of them 


gle about. Thus will the Sneerers talk. But the 


he wants Juſtice; he can't come at her; ſhe is * 


plexities. For the total want of Juſtice is but 
little worſe than the want of a free and eaſy Ac- t. 
ceſs to her: as the want of an Infallible Guide | © 
in Matters of Faith, is much the ſame Grievance | 
with the Ignorance of that Guide. The Romanifts | 


of a poor Creature in that Communion, is but 


about it they have made it ſo difficult where to 
—_  -.-- th oy 
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The Plea for theſe Practices is, that they are 
ME the ancient and known Laws of the Kingdom, 
WT which have been reigcutly obſerved by our 
EX Anceftors, and handed down to us from a Length 


== of A ges. And this leads me naturally to conſi- 


der of the Nature and Extent of Laus; and to 
Z obſerve, how a ſcrupulous Adheſion to the Let- 


ter, without regarding the Purpoſe of them, has, 
in ſome Inſtances, made our Conſtitution warp 


from its original Bias. : 


Every Law that is perpetual, ought to have 
its Signification ſo examined, that it may ſerve 
indifferently for all Times and Seaſons ; or elſe 
it will be in Danger of working that Miſchief 
in one Age, which it was made to prevent in 


another. Thus, for Example, theſe Practices 
= were probably at firſt ſet on Foot to prevent 


it vexatious and frivolous Suits, and to protect 
Innocence and thwart Oppreſſion; yet now 


2 their Purpoſe is inverted. And thus that glorious 
Privilege of Engliſhmen, to be try'd by their 


Peers, came into the Conſtitution, when the 
= Smallneſs of Property occaſioned a greater E— 
quality among Men. It continued till that Pro- 
= perty, by being inhanced in ſome Hands, was 


| naturally envied by others; and then, as well 


to protect Merit againſt Envy, as to procure 


adequate Judgment againſt Crimes, it was 
thought proper to diſtinguiſh who ſhould be 


judged capable of being ſuch Tryers; and the 


Mark of Diſtinction among the Commons was 
a Competency of Property : This neceſſary Por- 
tion of Property was adjudged to be a Free- 


hold of the Valne of Forty Shillings yearly. 


How great an Eſtate that was, we may gather 


from Sir William Dugdale, who relates, that a- 


bout 
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bout that Time the Chief Juſtice of the Com- 


peil ſtition was very rank among us, the Year 3 
was ſo overgrown with Holidays and Faſt-Days, 


Tear could be allow'd to worldly Matters, and 


what we now call the Four Terms. By which 
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mon Pleas had but Ten Marks per Annum for 
his Salary. By this we may be aſſur'd, that the 
Deſign of the Legiſlature was for ever to have 
Juries of Subſtance and Figure, tho' it ſoon 
happen'd otherwiſe: For when Trade augmented 
Wealth, Forty Shillings a Year became ſo in. 


Another Caſe in which the Subject ſuffers, | 
is the ſtrict adhering to that Old Rule concern 7 
ing the Sitting of the King's Courts. When Su- 


that hardly above 7wo Months in the whole 
thoſe were pick'd out with Care, and happen'd E 
to ſtand together in a little Order, and made 
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Means the Courts of Juſtice are ſhut above ſeven 
Months in the Vear; and the Pettifogging At- 
tornies, and vexatious Suitors, know how to 
make this turn to Account; a very little Ma- 
nagement being neceſſary to keep from Trial a 
Cauſe that won't bear hearing, till one of the 
Parties is ſo impoveriſhed, that he muſt give 
up perhaps his Right for want of Wealth to 
=X proſecute it. How this can be cured, I muſt 
YM E to higher Underſtandings: I have only 
attempted to awake others (I hope not too free- 
ly) to think, if poſhble, of ſome Remedy to 
the Delay of Fuſtice; a Misfortune ſo great, that 
the fine-judging Shake/pear makes Hamlet reckon 
it up among thoſe inſupportable Calamities 
= which might tempt a ſenſible Man to throw 
off Life; and to help (evefy one in his Station) 
to bring our Courts of Law to the neareſt Re- 
EX ſemblance an earthly Judicature is capable of, to 
7 That above; of which the ſame admirable Poet 
_ © 


There 5s 10 ſhuffling; There the Action lies 
In its true Nature 
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I am acquainted with. The Chance of paſſing | 
undiſcover'd, (which Robbers indeed in all 
Countries have in common with ours;) the long 
Delays which generally intervene between the 


 flacken the Zeal of the Proſecutor to ſuch a De- 
 gree that a Criminal eſcapes; the Difficulty of le 
convicting him, and the Hazard of his getting 1 
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Of STREET-RoBBERs. 
„„ 


HE Frequency of Street-Robberies of late 
1 Years, and more eſpecially this Winter, 


ſeems naturally to lead us into an Enquiry, how 
they may be ſuppreſſed or prevented; and no- 
thing appears to me ſo promiſing a Method a 


the Alteration of our Practice relating to ſuch 
Felomes. - _ „ 

Mien of theſe dgſtructive Deſigns ſeem to have 
more and greater Temptations to purſue them 
in Great Britain, than they now have, or in an- 
cient Times had, in any Nation whoſe Hiſtory 


taking and trying of Felons, and which often 


free by ſome Law-Chicane, if he be an experi-- be 
enc'd or a wealthy Thief; the Privilege off 10 


Tranſportation, which as *tis too often manag- |? B 
ed, is only a Twelve-Month's Voyage; the 
Expectation of a Pardon or Reprieve, if he has 


6 
. 
> 33321 
rod. 


either Friends or Intereſt ; and, laſtly, when all 1 

other Hopes fail, the riotous Pleaſures of a Goal, # 

and the diforderly debauch'd Preparation for h 
55 Death, 
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| [he SPECULATIST. 
Death, which, to Men of wicked and depray'd 
Appetites, trips it of all che Terrors it ſhould 
wary when it js Pumiſhmenez Theſe, I fag, 
appear to me the principal Reaſons of the 
Number of ſuch Offenders in theſe Kingdoms; 
and the Largeneſs of this'populous City is the 
Occaſion of their Confluence hither: ſo that 
no City in Europe, in proportion to its Magni- 
tude, has an equal Number of Street-Robberies 
and Violences committed in it, except. ſuch as 
by their Government and Regulation are not 
near ſo well provided againſt them. 
I believe it to be a pretty difficult Matter for 


the Laws to do more than is already done to- 


fion of Thieves and Robbers. The Rewards 


and Pardons ſo frequently allowed by Statutes, 
and offer'd by Proclamations, ſeem to be the 
= utmoſt Efforts of human Policy in this Point; 


which, ſince Felons ſo often find Means to e- 


lude, I think may well be made an Argument 


for giving them harder Treatment in other 
Matters. „„ 85 5 
But the Delays of Proſecution are by no 
means to be over-look'd. Amongſt which, This 
Unhappineſs may be conſider'd as none of the 


* leaſt, That a Perſon accuſed of any Crime may, 


in ſome Places, lie Four or Five Months in Goal 
before he is called to an Account; much too 
. a Time for an Innocent to continue im- 
priſon'd, or for a Criminal to go without his 


due Puniſhment. Add to this, the Hazard of 


his Eſcaping during this Time; or, if he ſhould 
not, his learning ſo many Tricks and Tergiver- 
ſations among the Goal- Birds, as may enable 
him to ſlip through the Law, and baffle his Pro- 
5 JJV >, en 
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The SPECULATIST. _—_— 
ſecutors. Beſides the Length of Time, (which | be 
is often ſufficient to tire the Patience of Men qu 
whoſe Deſire of Juſtice is not very ardent) the 
Expence which attends ſome Proſecutions, de- 
ters People from doing their Country that Ju- 
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Rice which is incumbent upon them, but which By 
the Lownels of their Circumſtances is very often do 


an Excuſe for neglecting. In Pera and moſt of 2 


the Eaſtern Countries, which we reckon barba | be 


rous, their ſpeedy Execution of Juſtice in theſe MF 10! 
Caſes ought to exempt them from that Cha- qu 


racter. No Delay is there uſed but what is ab- ac 
ſolutely neceſſary. Hiſtorians reckon the ſame M 


Practice among the Virtues of our Saxon An- E. 
| . 3 

ceſtors; and for ought that I can perceive, ther E 
is no reaſon to believe but the Romans of old th 


were equally expeditious: And to this Day, in 


formation in this ſingle Point would more con. 


Countries where the Civil Law is uſed, though m 
ſome Delays have crept into their Proceeding F: 
more than we can preſume were originally in- in 
tended z yet no ſuch Complaint can be made a 
we of this Country have too much Reaſon to? 


make. I am ftrongly of Opinion, that a Re. 


tribute to leſſen the Number of Rogues and“ 
Rogueries, than a Bundle of new Laws inflict 
ing new Penalties, in the old way of proceeding. 
The Difficulty of convicting Felons, and tbe 
Danger of their eſcaping by Law-Chicanes, * 
comes next to be conſidered. And here it is} "* 
proper to obſerye again the Hardſhip of putting 

a private Man to a great Expence, for bringing 
about a Piece of National Juſtice. And if it be 
objected, that making it cheap would be 2 
Temptation to vexatious Men, to perplex and 
worry innocent Perſons; nothing, I ſay, would L 
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C * 
Fo 

= 


EZ ſpeaking, it is a Loſs to a Nation to — 
ſelf of ſo many Hands which might be well 

employ'd for the Advantage of it: And for both 
"2 theſe Reaſons ſmall Felons are ſent to our Plan- 

tations Abroad, and the next Year work their 
Paſſage Home; which, tho” it be Death by the 
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be more equitable, than allowing the Party ac- 
quitted his Coſts and Damages againſt the Ac- 
cuſer; which is at prefent refuſed upon the 
poor Pretence, that the Suit is in the Name 
of the King, and the Proſecutor no Party to it. 


5 F By ſtopping up the Avenues of Chicanery, I 


don't mean to exclude the Perſon accuſed from 
beſt Inftitution in the World : But I am for al- 
according as his Caſe appears to Twelve honeſt 
Men, let him be condemned or acquitted as the 
Law directs, without any Aſſiſtance from mere 


the Proceedings but the mere want of Proofs. 


: | put to Death for trifling Faults ; and polncally 


'Y Law, yet puts ſeveral of the above- ment: ned 


Chances on their fide again; not to mention that 
zit is Ten to One before they are taken, but they 


do more Miſchief than their forfeit Life is an 
Atonement for. To ſay nothing of the Cruelty 
of incumbering our honeſt Countrymen Abroad 
with ſuch a Pack of Vagabonds and Villains; 
the Uſe they might be turned to at Home ought 
to put a Stop to this Method. The Gallies in 
4 = ee 3 France 


Ja fair Trial by his Country; which I think the 


Errors in Matter or Form, or any Defects in 


== Tranſportation ſeems another great Encourage- 
ment to Felon), and very little effective of the 
Purpoſe it was intended for. Charitably ſpeak- 
ing, it is moſt diſtreſsful to have great Numbers 


eprive it- 
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lowing him no Pleas in Abatement before, no 
= quaſhing of Indictments after, Conviction ; but 


| - YOZ 


by Manufactures. If I miſtake not, the Eg. 


ture; where refractory Slaves, and Criminals of 
mean Condition, were put to continual Drudge. 


lick by Reſtraint, which if enlarged might en- 
danger its Safety. „ 


thods of getting Money. In Holland, the Pri- 
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France and Spain are a much greater Convenij | 
ence; and the publick Work- Houſes in Holland 
where venial Sinners are made uſeful Subjects, 
are a good Leſſon to a People who would thrive | 


2 
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fulum of antient Rome was a Priſon of this na- 


ry; and thoſe Lives made profitable to the Pub- 1 


Nor can I omit to obſerve, that the Hope: wv. 


Amſterdam. y 5 
The Manner of preparing Criminals for Death 7? a] 


amongſt Us, calls loudly for a Reformation. tt! 


It were to be wiſh'd that our Goals were in the © 


Hands of the Crown, or ſuch other Perſons 3 © 


ER pur in Depytich, Sho ſhould got by mol 
rice of their Places be forced upon illegal Me. 2 
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ſons are ſo well inſpected, that no Riot or De. 
bauchery can enter into them; each Criminal | 
has 
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has a ſeparate Cell, is ſuffer'd to ſee no body 
from abroad, nor interrupted by the Wickedneſs 
of Fellow-Priſoners. Nor can the greateſt 
Wealth procure him any Immunities; no Mo- 
BZ ney will purchaſe him better Food or Drink 
than the Goal-Allowance, nor protect him from 
the Goal-Diſcipline. Thus Puniſhment appears 
terrible, and may work its Purpoſe. Quite other  ' 
wiſe is it here. A Priſon is a Place fitter to make 
a Rogue, than reform him: Bolts and Chains are 
uſed as Bugbears to extort Money from thoſe 
;X who are ſuppoſed to have it; while ſuch as pay 
readily arc indulged in the greateſt Freedom and 
it Exceſſes, be their Crimes of what Nature ſoever. 
wiuAnd the Priſoner is left ſo open to Accels, that 
Many late Inſtances (and one a few Days ago) 
have ſhewn Us the Abuſe made of this Liberty, 
and the great Hazard to the Publick* from it. 
Then after Sentence, a long Time is often al- 
=X lowed for Repentance to the Convict: which is 
*Z uſually employ'd in ſolliciting Reprieves or Par- 
dons; contriving Eſcapes; or ſpending among 
their Companions that Money, for the unlaw- 
jful procuring of which their Lives are now for- 
Nöfeit. In all European Countries, except Theſe, 
no ſuch Time is thought neceſſary. And I am 
cälearly of Opinion, that nothing will ſo effectu- 
ally free us from Rogues, as ſuch a ſpeedy Juſtice, 
that a Thief may be taken, tried, and hang- 
ed, ina few Days. I with with all my Heart, 
that a Medium could be found between the Dan- 
ger of innocent Mens ſuffering thro' too haſty 
an Execution; and a guilty Wretch's eſcaping 
thro' too long a Delay of the Execution of a juſt 
Sentence. Jam Yours, 
March 19. 1726. PHILONOMOs8. 
a” na, 
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Of INs0LvEnNT DEBTORS. 
To Oc. 

SIR, . FF 
9 * E Bill now depending for preventing fri- 
I wolous and vexatious Arreſis, is ſo natural 3 
Piece of Juſtice, and ſo reſtorative of our an. 
tient Conſtitution, that I hope I ſhall be in- | 

dulged in ſpending a few Thoughts upon the 

S ðᷣͤ y Ry 
It is the Opinion of very learned Antiqua» 

ries that the Infancy of our Conſtitution knew 

no ſuch Proceedings, as Arreſts in Civil Affairs; 
that the Impriſonment and Detention of a Man's 
Body, was in the Power of none but the King, 
except in Matters Criminal, when the Party ag- 
grieved ſued in his own Right; that all the 

e in uſe was a Summons to the Defen- 

dant, upon which, if he appeared not, a Diſtreſs 
upon his Goods was ordered; that if he withdrew 

himſelf from the Law for a certain Length of 

Time, or upon Appearance it was found that 

the Plaintiff was right in his Complaint, Sa- 
tisfaction was awarded out of the Defendant's 

Goods and Chattels; nor was it till lately, that 

the Bod) was made liable to Detention, even 
in Execution. And this ſcems very probable, if 

we conſider the ſtrict Laws of the Saxons rela- ? 
ting to their Centennaries and: Decennaries; by | 
which the People were kept in ſuch Order, 
that it was impoſſible for any Man to commit 
| more 


Wnore of any Civil Treſpaſs upon his Neigh- 
pour, than his own Share of Property would 
make Satisfaction for. Add to this, that all the 
old Actions that are in uſe to this Day for the 
Recovery of Lands, lay no Reſtraint upon the 
Body of the Defendants, tho' they were origi- | 
Inally Complaints of the greateſt Wrongs which —  - 
Subjects could ſuffer, that is, of being ſtrip'd 
of the deareſt and moſt valuable Property they 
In After-Times, when Wealth and Fraud in- 
creaſed, it became neceſſary to puniſh the lat- 
ter; and the Execution againſt the Body was 
thought the propereſt Method to deal with 
Men, who had either ſecreted their Effects, or 
wrong'd their Fellow- Subjects, without any. 
This was occaſioned principally by Suits for 
Debt; which, however little known among the 
= Saxons, multiplied fo faſt upon the Rite of 
Trade, that this was thought the only Way to 
=Z ſecure Men's Property. This was ſoon fol- 
= lowed by a more ſevere and unjuſt Practice. 
For when poor People found that the Conſe- 
[ FF quence of their appearing to anſwer, was Im- 

7 |= priſonment z they neglected and avoided any 
f Appearance at all: to remedy which, it became 
t lawful to take and impriſon them, in order to. 
- 7 compel them to anſwer. And this Practice, 
2 notwithſtanding all our boaſted Liberty, is in 

t | 7 ule to this Day. Our Anceſtors ſeem to have 
2 acted very whimſically in this Affair. They 
2 ſpent their Blood and Treaſure to ſecure them- 
ſelves and their Poſterity from the Encroach- 
ments of Prerogative : yet took no Care againſt 
private Malice! The King is tied down by 
'F Paws, from detaining the meaneſt of us in Ai 
= ho 95 on, 
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ſon, without ſome Proofs of our Crimes ; ali - 
yet our Fellow-Subjects are indulged in taking l the 
away our Liberty, upon Preſumption (for it uk 
no more till Proof appears on Trial) that ue 
have borrowed Money. N e 
Tho' much might be ſaid againſt the Uſe of 
the Capias ad Reſpondendum, in general; yet ſino 
the Law wills it, and that ſome Men imagin# 
Credit is improved by it, let us only conſider i 
in frivolous and vexatious Matters. Some Tim: 
ago, the Judges of the King's Courts were fi 
well ſatisfied of the Iniquity of impriſoning 4 
_ Man, upon Surmiſe that he owed a ſmall 
Debt; that they made an Order againſt holding . 
the Defendant to Special Bail, in any Caſe when 
the Sum ſued for did not amount to Ten Pound Bo 
This was putting a ſtop to all frivolous Arreſt cr 
in their Courts: but did not cure the Miſchief 
The ingenious Practitioners ſoon found, that i 
was only ſending them to Inferior Courts; which 
have ever ſince throve prodigiouſly. There au ; 
ſeveral of theſe little Judicatures about this greu 
Metropolis, which exerciſe a Power, (I Kno 
not how acquired) of arreſting for the moſt in 
ſignificant Trifles. By vertue of thoſe Courts 
it happens, that a Debt of a Shilling; a crob 
Word ſpoken; and very often the oppreflive 
Spirit of a ſpiteful Neighbour, without a oz 
Cauſe, ſhall throw a poor Man into Goal; where! C 
he ſhall lie friendleſs and unknowing what to do, as 
till by the Management of an Attorney, Judg- 8 
ment goes againſt him; Execution * him 
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there; he ſtarves: and the Publick loſes the u 

— N 2 3 i ' . Mee ; 
Uſe of perhaps an honeſt Man; while the Cre c 
ditor receives no Satisfaction, but what the ma- ſe 


The 


lignant Pleaſure of Revenge beſtows. 


their Treatment of poor Debtors, yet give us the 
Hint of a goon Method. No Liberty was loft, 
tor; and then, upon full Proof of the Debt; 
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The Romans, tho' I think very bafbarous in 


e came to a hearing before the Præ- 


: 
1 


0 : the Defendant had Thirty Days allowed him to 
nel pay it; which if he omitted, or neglected to do, 


i he was by the Pretor aforeſaid delivered over 
to his Creditor, to be his Servant till he had 
I worked out his Debt. So far was, I think, e- 
quitable enough: But if he happened to have 
many Creditors, he was thrown into Priſon for 
da Threeſcore Days; then brought, on Three ſuc- 
ceſſive Market-Days, before the Prætor, and 
his Debts proclaimed; and on the laſt, if no 


i Body redeemed him, or compounded with his 
c Creditors, he was publickly fold as a Slave, for 
as much as could be got, to any Purchaſer ; or 


ri if the Creditors liked not the Price he would 
ſe for, they might put him to Death: And 
in that Caſe it was cuſtomary for each of them 
cars to cut away a 8 of his Fleſh, by way of 
Satisfaction for their ſeveral Demands. I think, 


it we except this laſt Article, our Barbarity is 


= cruel of all 


nothing inferior. The publick ſhewing and 
2 proclaiming the Priſoner's Debts might have ſo 
good an Effect upon the Spectator's Charity, 
or the Creditor's Shame, as to ſave a poor 
2 Creature's Life: While our Practice ſets him 
as far from Pity, as from the Power of making 
g. Satisfaction; it being not known to a tenth Part 

of the Town, that a poor Wretch, for being 


unable to + 3, trifling Sum, is put to the mol 
e 


ſo huddled up in the dark, that a malignant 
Genius may commit many ſuch Murders; and 
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aths, Famine. Theſe Things are 


yet. 
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yet eſcape the proper Deteſtation which all ho. 
neſt charitable Men ought to hold him in: 
Whereas in Old Rome the Proſecutors were o- 
bliged to appear ſo publickly and ſo frequently 
in ſuch Proceedings, that half the City had an 
Opportunity of branding them with their pro-. 
per Characters, and ſaying as they paſſed, | 
Hic niger eff, hunc tu Roman caveto. I 
But it is a Pleaſure to find that the Parlia | 
ment are upon ſtopping ſuch Miſchiefs for the 
future, by a Clauſe in the Bill now depending, 
for the Maintenance of poor Priſoners for Debt. 
This is exactly conformable to the ancient Con- 
ſtitution: For there is a Writ to be found in| 
Fitzherbert's Book of the Nature of Writs, ſuing 
a Maintenance for. a Priſoner, againſt the Per- 
ſon at whoſe Suit he was confined. Tho' I ne- 
ver remember to have heard of ſuch a Writ's 
having been brought. within theſe hundred 
Years, for Reaſons obvious enough; yet I am 
glad to know that the Juſtice of England had FE 
not originally more Cruelty mix'd with it, than 
that of neighbouring Nations; where the Loſs FR 
of Liberty is accounted Atonement enough ta 
the Creditor, without leaving it in his Choice 
to famiſh his Debtor, if he happens to be frienl-⸗-- 
leſs. . | . $1 
Before I conclude, I muſt obviate one Ob-- 
jection, which was hinted before, and to which! 
we will leave its full Weight in Matters of Con- 
ſequence; which is, that this Law may be ob- 
ſtructive of private Credit; that no Body will 
truſt poor People with Neceſſaries, if they be 
diſabled from ſuing them maliciouſly, and then 
obliged to maintain them when they have got 
Their 
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their Revenge. This, I hope, does not con- 
may ſhock the Idler's and the Drunkard's Cre- 
dit: but ſuch as give Marks of their Honeſty, 
muſt of Neceſſity be truſted with Neceſſaries. 
Accounts for Ein and Strong Beer make up the 
greateſt Part of the Pleadings of our Humble 
dit is a Detriment to? As to the Fear of main- 
mirer of the Roman Wiſdom, that I hope the 
lye idle in Goal, whoſe Hands, if employed, 
his Debts. I am, 
| 5 IR, &c. 
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cern any Credit, that is worth preſerving. It 


Courts about Town; and what Miſchief can it 
be, to ſtop the Credit of People, whom Cre- 


taining Debtors; I own, I am ſo much an Ad- 
Parliament will take care that no Body ſhall. 


might either maintain himſelf, or help to pay 
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F DisTRIBUTTIVE-JUSTICE. | 


To &c. : er 
NIULLI vendemus, nulli negabimus Juſtitian 


aut Rectum, are the Words of an Engi 
Monarch in that famous Charter, which has been 


for ſome Hundreds of Years conſidered as the 
Pledge and Security of our Rights and Liberty . 
They expreſs a Promiſe from One of our form 


5 


Kings, which has ever ſince been conſtantly con · ¶ Nuſt 


firmed, and ſworn to, by all his Succe/ors, ai 
their Entrance upon the Government; 7 T0 
Right or Fuſtice ſhall neither be Fest or denied to am che: 
of their Subjects. It is very obſervable, that They hin. 
who firſt ſpoke this Language, eſteem'd eli me 
and denying Juſtice as equally criminal in the it e 
Fudge, and equally detrimental to the Suitor; and) wh 
I am pleaſed to find that their Succeſſors continue Fon 


* 


of that Opinion, and are determined to tran fee; 
mit it as inviolate to their Poſterity, as they re- ma 
-ceiv'd it from their Auce os. the 

If the bare Selling of Juſtice be culpable, what F the 


— 


* 


4% 
* 
+ 


muſt their Guilt. be, who heighten it with Fraud, Fh. 
who, when they have received the Purchaſe “ 
Money, refuſe to perform the Bargain, or do it of 
0 


in a manner much more incommodious than the 


* 
To 


5 


; 3% 


Buyer expected or agreed for? Certainly this dic 


Guilt mult be very great; yet great as it is, we F at 
have been Witneſſes to the Commiſſion of this an 
Crime; which our vigilant Legi/lators, as ſoon D 


26 
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W: obſerved, are now about to prevent for the 
2 Future. The Maſters in Chancery have for ſome | 
ume paſt been Criminal in this way: Their turn- 
Ing to their own Uſe and Advantage the Suitors 
Money lodged in their Hands, contrary to the 
Veſign of their Office, was properly receivin 
Rewards for their Part in the Adminiſtration of 
FE /ice. Some may think there is no more harm 
n this, than in the Fees which the Counſellors 
an axe in Cauſes, if it be known and allowed, and 
de Money ſecured. But the hazarding This Mo- 

cel ey for their own greater Gain, and their Con- 

the rivances and Delays to keep this Money long 


* 


N 
Us 


no 
* 


rt) In their Hands, in Prejudice to the ſaid Suitors, 
n vas a meer Fraud, ſuppoſing the former to be 
o-Buſtifiable. The Caſe ſtood thus: Two Perſons 
„A iſpute the Right to a certain Sum of Money; 
o prevent its being embezzled by Either till 
mM their Title appears, the Maſter has it lodg'd with 
de) him; who, by Management and Induſtry, finds 
im means to keep it from Both, till he either loſes 
he it entirely, or makes an Eſtate from the Profits, 
nd which, according to all Equity, ought to be- 
ue long to the true Proprietor of it. This does not 
n. ſeem ſo equal a Diſtribution as the Lawyer 
e-FEmakes in that fine Fable of Boileau's between 
the two Travellers; for we have often ſeen both 


at PZ the conteſting Parties go off without even the 
4, bells of their Oyfter. 

e. The Court of Chancery, compared to the reſt 

It of the King's Courts, is a nemo one; not but the 

he Office of Chancellor is very ancient, tho” the Ju- 
dicial Power was not originally ſo extenſive as 
ve BY at preſent. It was in its Infancy looked upon as 
is an irregular and arbitrary Court, ſet up for the 

n Deſtruction of the Common Law, and the Rights 
as . O 
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of the People, and for advancing the King det 
Prerogative. In this the Subjects were confirm. fee 
ed, when they ſaw generally the firſt Favourite WW co! 
of the Monarch fit alone as Judge; and found as 


the Matter not perfectly ſettled; a Crime ſtrong. 


Cardinal Wolſey, being the Power he aſſumed of 
granting Injunctions to the Courts of Commu 


Had it ſo happened, we have been generally ſo | 


Firſt; in which the Latter was obliged to ſub- 8 
mit, and all Things were ſet upon the Foot they | 


of this Kingdom, that theſe Inſtances of Cor- 


Heaven, it is but of late ſuch Truſts were re- 


n 


their old Manner of trying Cauſes by a Fury en- 
tirely laid aſide: But they were afterwards made I ; 
eaſy by the general Equity and Juſtice, that were 
uſed in the Determinations of this Court. Ye | 
we find ſo lately as in Henry the Eighth's Reign, 


ly urged and inſiſted upon in the Articles againt | 


Law. And indeed, this Affair was never fully 
determined, till the Contention between the 
Lord Egerton, Chancellor, and Sir Edward Coke, 
Chief Juſtice, in the Reign of King James the 


now ſtand on. How happy is it for the People | 
ruption did not appear earlier in this Court? 


haſty as to argue ab abuſu ad ufum; ſo perhaps, 
in the Fury of our Zeal, the Chancery had fal- 
len as well as the S$7ar-Chamber But, thank 


poſed in the Maſters; and later ſtill, that they 
ventured to break them. = . 3 
I believe bringing the litigated Money into p. 


Chancery began formerly upon a Notion, which Þ li 
I find Sir Edward Coke, in his Fourth Inſtitute, & #6 


ſtrongly inculcates, That this Court not being 8 


aà Court of Record, had no Power over the Eftates x 7 


of Men, but was confined to a Dominion over Þ + 


their Bodies; and therefore before the Right was 


deter- 
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determined, leſt the Decree. ſhould prove inef- 
fectual, the Party in Poſſeſſion of the Fortune 
conteſted, was obliged to lodge it in the Courr, 


@ Chancellor's Order. This I only offer as a Con- 
Jelture; but am ſure, that ever ſince the Fear 


juſtly in Poſſeſſion of, has been the Motive in 
OO | | 9 | | CD 

ſome Caſes, and the Pretence in others, of or- 
dering ſuch Money into Court; by theſe Means 


: | Compaſſion, are thoſe whoſe Subſiſtence became 
thus lodged ; and inſtead of being left in the 


Money, was removed into the Hands of others 
who are under no ſuch Obligations, and who 
are better able to ſtave off Thoſe whoſe Right 
it was, as long as the Poſſeſſion was an Advan- 


who, upon the litigious Claims of others, are 

= obliged in this Manner to depoſite their own 

Property; Is there any Thing more deplorable 
than to ſee miſerable People, who, after they 
have overcome Him they called an Enemy, are 
now undone by the Delays, and perhaps by the 
total irretrievable Failure of One whom they de- 


Huld repay, will prolong the Time : While the poor 


e will count as if he had found it. 


jp as Security that he would abide by the Lord 


of any Perſon's ſecreting the Money he was un- 


it generally has happen'd, that the Widow, the 
Orphan, and People whoſe Misfortune and 
Wrongs make them the ſame Objects of our 


| Suitor is like the Lender, there deſcribed, who, 
/ he prevail, he ſhall hardly receive the Half; and 


3 How 
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Hands ot Perſons, who, had they been caſt, 
W muſt have paid for the Intereſt and Uſe of their 


tage to themſelves. To ſay nothing of Perſons, 


pended on as their Friend and Guardian; who, 
| like the bad Debtor in Eccleſiaſticus, when be 


: E , 2c, 3 
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How ftrange is the Condition of our Exiſtence) I 
No Commodity, no Convenience of Life in $4. 
ciety, but what brings its Hardſhips and Miſchief | 
along with it! This Inſtitution, which at firt | 

appeared the beſt that human Ingenuity could 


| 
| 
4 
4 


% 


N 


will certainly acquieſce with the op Satis. 
faction. I heartily congratulate my Country up- 

on it; nor do I doubt but ſuch Methods wilde 
be provided, that we may not at any Time here. 
after, have Occaſion to complain with Solomon 
| Behold the Tears of ſuch as were oppreſſed, and thy 

had no Comforter : And on the Side of their Oppreſ. 
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ſfors there was Power; but they had no Comforter. 2 
April 9. 1726. PHILONOM OS 
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vl WW E Eſſayiſts are apt to beat the Imaginati- 
| on, in ſearch of {trapge and exotick Sub- 
jects, to write upon, for which we are often at 
a Loſs; while a Diſquiſition into our o.n 
ab. Works, which are capable of affording us Mat- 
0 ter ſo ample, and ſo well ſuited to the Taſte of 
our Readers, ſcems to be entirely overlook'd or 
neglected by us; like the Eye, which, while it 
views and obſerves all other Objects, is incapa- 
ble of diſcerning itſelf; or like the human Mind, 
= which enters into, and examines the Depth of 
all other Sciences, yet ſeems to conſider no- 
thing leſs than its own Motions. „ 
= Moſt other Kinds of Writing have, I think, 
been the Objects of Criticiſm, and Rules and 
Orders have been laid down for the Writers of 
them to obſerve; but, in this Species, no body 
is confia'd: The only Rule that I know, and 
what is the beſt practiſed by the ſcribling Bro- 
therhood, is not only to go without, but to go 
#againſt all Order and Method whatſoever. Mon- 
£:2/7ne, if I miſtake not, was the Inventor of it; 
and he is, in all its Beauties and Faults, the beſt 
Pattern to examine it by: He has a great deal 
of Wit, much good Obſervation, and ſome 
Learning; but his Eſſays are wild, rambling, 
and incoherent ; ſome of them don't treat at all 
of the Subjects propoſed, and others might as 
well have any other Title as thoſe they wear : 
They are, in effect, like Mr. Bays's Prologue, 
of eee that 
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that would do either as Prologue or Epilogue, 


or ſerve indifferently for any other Play, as well 
as that which it was written for. : 
Though there are to be found, among the i 
Ancients, ſome little Tracts upon particular Sub- 
jects, which, if they were written now, would 
be called Eſſays, yet, as they were generally (if | 
we except the Sympoſiacks of Plutarch) made 
by Receipts, and done with a View to the Rule 
which Orators and Declaimers laid down for 
ſuch Compoſitions, the Honour of this Inven- 
tion muſt ſtill be aſcrib'd to Montaigne, who 
firſt introduced that uſeful Practice of Digreſ-Þ* 
ſion, into Treatiſes upon ſelect Subjects, and 
by giving us every whimſical Conceit that came 
into his Head, has led us, as it were, dancing? 
after his Morality much more pleaſantly than 
redted by 

the leading Strings, which the Stoichs had ac- 
cuſtomed us to. Montaigne had a great mam 
Followers in Fance, and ſome in this Country:; 
But the beſt, and he that excelled his Original, 
was La Bruyere; the fineſt and moſt PA V4 
Remarks, the ſtrongeſt Senſe, and the juſteſt. 
Reaſoning, all embelliſhed by an Elegance off 
Style, and a Felicity of Expreſſion, are to be 
found in his Works; to which we muſt add 
that the frequent Egotiſms, the needleſs Quota - 
tions, the whimſical Diſplay of the Author's | 
Character and Manners at every Period, and o- 
ther Impertinences, which paſs upon ſome for 
Humour, are not to be met with in him. He 
has all the Variety and an Appearance of the Ir. 
ing which pleaſes, but entirely diveſted 
of the Digreſſion and Diſtraction which con- 


if we walked in the Stilts, or were dire 


found and diſguſt the Readers in theſe Per- 
„„ flormances. 


Ue, 


for“ 
ho 
re. 
and = Bickerſtaff, had it been real, was more upon the 
une Humourift and whimſical than that of Mon- 
0; 
han 
1 


a- 0 Paper prevented his being ſo diffuſe and prolix 


as we often find the Frenchman, who, for want 


nal of ſuch a Confinement, ſometimes diſguſts us, 
ol 
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ers him as a reaſonable Man, and obliged by a ſu- 


perior Duty to another kind of Behaviour: but 


any 
3 
. 922 8 


try: 


Jo- 
He 


vel 


the 
ub- 
Gf 

05 = Obſervation has appeared at home till the Tazler 
"BE began to retail his Penny worths of Wit. Seve- 
ral Political Tracts, it is true, have appeared, 
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ſted | 


on- 


Per- 
Ces. 
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formances. In ſhort, reading Montaigne, is hunt- 
ing in a Country where you ſtart ſo much Game 
as to ſpoil your: Sport; while La Bruyere gives 
you all the Pleaſure and Variety of the Chace, 
without the Fatigue of following the Prey too 
far. 19 755 5 5 885 


venture to ſay, that nothing in this Way worth 


Without arraigning the Taſte of others, I will 
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and ſome argumentative Diſcourſes, which had 


their Share of Merit, but did not come within 
this Species of Writing. The Character of 


taigne; and I believe the Fiction which was ſeen 
in it, by being natural, heighten'd the Pleaſure 


which it gave us; beſides, the Limits of his 


The Spectator and Neſtor Iron ſide are Characters 


alſo excellently well adapted to the Creation of 


our Pleaſures, by our Knowledge of their being 


fictitious : For ſuch is our Malignity of Temper, 
that we can't forgive a real Author acting or 
thinking oddly or idly, though our Entertain- 


ment ariſes from thence, becauſe we conſider 


we can indulge an imaginary or aſſumed Per- 
ſonage in any ludicrous, frolickſome, or whim- 


ſical Words or Opinions, becauſe we know that 
he only plays the Fool for our Delight and A- 


muſement. Thus Montaigne's Faults are the 
Ns. EDS 4 Beauties 
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Cibber and Hyppeſly are applauded on the Stage 


And, I am of Opinion, it mult eternally pleaſe, 


Geniuſes could be found able to treat it in a 
Manner equal to their Predeceſſors. But of 
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Spectator, and others. Small Eſſays were ſo much 
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Beauties of Bickerſtaff and Ironſide; and thus 


for what they would run the Hazard of Cor- 
rection in private Life. 

Certainly, writing under an aſſumptive Cha- 
racter is a fine Improvement in this Way; and, 
I believe, the Novelty of it, without derogat- 


ing from the Wit, Humour, Good Senſe, or | 


excellent Style of thoſe mentioned Papers, made 
up the greateſt Part of their M-rit; the little 
Incidents of human Life, Pieces ot Converſati- 


give it the Advantage of all other Methods: 


if, as new Matter is continually riſing tome 


that we deſpair ; the Stamp-Act firſt, and then 
the Riſe and Multiplication of Weekly Journals, 
being a ſort of Prohibition to all future Eſſays 
in that Manner. „% „ : 
'The Invention of Weekly Journals was, I 
believe, owing to the Taſte which the Town 
began to entertain from the Writings of the 


liked, that it was imagined worth while to put 
a little Wit, and a great Deal of Hiſtory into 
a large Quantity of Paper, and ſell it for a leſs 
Price than the Stamp-Duty had rais'd the Half- 


Sheet Treatiſe to. The Project ſucceeded, and 
we have had ſeveral excellent Things publiſhed 
in this Way, ſome that in their Fame almoſt 
rival'd any Thing that went before them: but, 


by the Nature of their Subjects, ought to be 
excluded from this Claſs of Writing; which, 
whatever 


on, and familiar Arguments, which may be 
thrown into Writing under ſuch a Character, 
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whatever Liberties Men take, ought never to be 
drawn into Controverſies about Religion or Go- 
vernment; Things that, to be ſure, require a 
more orderly and regular Manner of Treating, 
than is conſiſtent with the Freedom and Latitude 
= of an Eſſay. „ 

But, as I faid before, we have loſt the Ad- 
vantage of Entertaining in any other Manner. 
Theſe Papers come abroad ſo ſeldom, that, if 
je a Humour was begun, Men would forget it 
before it could be proſecuted, and the Jeſt 
de would be loft before it was found. We have 


but by Way of Letter to the Author of this 


vue are to lay down ſome important Point, and 
EZ gravely and ſolemnly diſcuſs it Thus we in- 


light the Imagination. 


* 2 
r 


belliſh good Morals with Wit; when they in- 


they don't {ſwell above Comprehen/ion, nor fink 


in BicKERSTAFFE'S Compals. 
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no other Way of Communicating our Thoughts, 


1 or that Journal; and in no Character but that 
of a Philoſopher, Critick, or Divine; in which 


This certainly is miſſing the Mark, and theſe 
little E/ays are written in the trueſt Tafte, when 
they cloath good Senſe with Humour, and em- 


ſtruct Familiarly, and reprove Pleaſantly, when 
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trude upon the Pulpit, and feem never to think, 
that to mend the Heart, it is neceſſary to de- 


below Delicacy : In ſhort, when they adapt the 
Wiſdom of the Ancients to the Guſt of the Mo- 
derns, and conſtrain Montaign's Pleaſantry with⸗ 
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HE Death of Sir Clement Wearg, which 
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On the DEATH of Si 
CLEMENT WEARG. 


5 e 


happened laſt Week, was an Accident ſo 


ſudden and unexpected, that the Shock it gave 5 


to all true Lovers of Merit was at firſt ſcarcely 
felt; our Sorrow was ſome time ſuſpended, to 
make Room for our Surprize z which, at length, 
gives way, while that Anguiſh returns which is 


imbitter'd by being fruitleſs. The Grief of all 
good Men will be at once juſtified and encreal- Þ 


ed by this cruel Reflection, That if Virtue, 
Probity, Learning, good Senſe, and all the fine 


Qualities which accompliſh a Man for this 
World, had entitled him to a longer Stay in it, 


their Tears had now been needleſs: But alas! 


——Cadit & Ripheus, juſtiſſimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, & ſervantiſſimus equi. 
Diis aliter viſum V 
ec te tua plurima, Panthen, 
Labentem pietas, nec Apollinis infula texit. 


Nor Juſtice, nor Piety, nor Learning, can 
ſet their Poſſeſſors above the V ulgar in this 
Point. We find the Ancients ſo fond of ſhew- 
ing their Eſteem for Merit of any kind, 35 pl 
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the Death of every deſerving Man was common- 
ly attended with ſome Marks of publick Grief, 
or publick Gratitude: We find ſome of them, 


on the Death of a famous Poet, which hap- 
pened in Battle, publickly lamenting the Loſs, 
and enacting Laws to exempt that Character 
from ſuch Dangers for the future; and we find 
E others, at the Death of a Fabuliſt, who had 
been in the low Condition of a Slave amongſt 
them, teſtifying their Reſpect to his Memory, 
by raiſing a Statue in Honour of him. It muſt 


ye 


ir 


ich be confeis'd, that theſe Characters were in thoſe 
o Days ſomething more uſeful and exalted than 
ave 7 we can at preſent conceive them to be; but al- 
ely lowing them their full Glory, if ſuch Honours 
BW as we mentioned were paid to them, what Grief, 
th, what Veneration, what Teſtimonies of publick 
118 Sorrow muſt have been paid to the Aſhes of 
al ſuch a Citizen as Sir Clement MWearg by an anti- 
al- ent Commonwealth, which he had ſerved and 
ue, Þ* adorned, as he has done ours? Yet ſuch is our 
ine] Corruption, that, moſt probably, this faint Eſſay 
his will be the only publick Mark of our Grief and 
J. OH N 
5 Sorry I am, that it is not in my Power, from 


my own Knowledge, to deſcribe thoſe amiable 
Qualities of his private Life, and thoſe familiar 
Virtues which made him the Delight of his 
Friends, and Joy of his Acquaintance; but as 
the publick Character, in which I had an Op- 
portunity of obſerving him, was, when well 
ſupported, ſufficient to found a true and laſting 
can] Praiſe upon, his Behaviour in it is a Reaſon 
his that I the leſs regret my Want of full Infor- 
W- mation in the other. His Skill in his Profeſſion 
hat] was more extenſive than any Thing but his In- 
the * n 7 


+. 
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combining thoſe two different Talents, fine 
Parts and ſtrong Application. By means of the 


latter, he was more a Maſter of the Subject he 


ſpoke on, than any other Perſon could be; and 


by means of the former, he was capable of ſet- 
ting his own Ideas in ſuch Order, and laying 


them ſo regularly before his Auditors, that it 
was their Fault if they did not always take them 


as ſtrongly as he conceiv'd them. He was per- 
fe& Maſter of the Art of reconciling thoſe two 


ſeeming Contrarieties, Conciſeneſs and Perſpi- 


cuity, in Diſcourſe: He never ſpoke a ſuper- 
fluous Word at the Bar, nor ever omitted a ne- 


ceſſary Sentence: He was acquainted with the 
ſolemn declamatory Way of the Ancients, and 


deſpiſed it: He diſtinguiſh'd juſtly between 
Verboſity and Eloque ce: He ſtruck into a 
Way of his own; which, though new, was 


rye and though ſingular, juſt : Had he 
5. 


ved, he would have been the Inventor and 
Standard of true Exgliſ Oratory: His Ha- 
rangues were weighty and nervous; rather con- 
vincing than perſwaſive; more fraught with Ar- 


gument than Supplication: He knew well he 
Was addreſſing himſelf to Men of Senſe, and 
therefore ſpoke to their Underſtandings; right- 
ly judging, that the Paſſions ought only to be 


applied to where they have the Aſcendant over 


Reaſon, and that conſequently the common 
Rules of Rhetorick are only to be practis'd on 


Boys and Women. 


Thus he not only appears ſufficiently know- 
ing in Polite Letters, to have raiſed a Reputa- 
tion upon them alone, and ſo great a Maſter in 
that Science, which fitted him for the Service 
of 


The SPECULATIST. 
of his Country, that, as a Lawyer, he might 
have hoped eternal Fame; but alſo to have had a 


Soul of ſuch Probity, as was only capable of 
turning thoſe two fine Accompliſhments to their 


proper Uſes, which are advancing the Happineſs 


5 of Mankind, and promoting the Good of So- 
ciety. He did his Duty to his King, and was 
rewarded for it by the Eſteem of the People: 


4 His uſeful Qualities were ſo blended with thoſe 
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which are called Ornamental, that it was hard 


to ſay which exceeded the other in him; tho? 


it was eaſy to ſee that he exceeded every one 


elſe in both. 12 

His Preferment was as uncommon as his Merits, 
for it was the Reward of them; he got it with- 
out Prayer or Price; and he kept it without 
& Hatred or Envy: He was not only a good Law- 
yer, but a good Man. He died too ſoon for 
the Service of his Country; but he lived long 


enough to give our Youth, who are bred in his 


1 Way, the Model of a Perfect Character. 
Had his Days been prolonged, he would have 


9 fulfilled all the Expectations of his Country, 


which his immature Death has blaſted. He 


5 would have reached the higheſt of thoſe Promo- 


tions, which our Conſtitution appoints for Re- 
Z wards of that Excellence he poſſeſs d: We all 
thought we foreſaw it, becauſe we all wiſhed 
it: And I own there is nothing could make me 
= pleaſed with his Death, but a Certainty that 


= we were miſtaken. I had rather attribute it to 


the Cruelty of Fate, than to the Corruption of 


the Age 1 lived in, that ſome future Hiſtorian 


> ſhould obſerve, that a Man, with the Learning 


and Parts of Cicero, and the Integrity and Ho- 
neſty of Cato, was not to be found in any pub- 
= A 8 lick 
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lick Character of Truſt, nor furniſhed any Ma; 
terials to the Story of his own Times; other 
than that refined uncommon Praiſe, that his 
Life was crowned with univerſal Eſteem, and 
his Death artended with uniyerſal Sorrow. 3 
Sir William Temple obſerves, in his Diſcourſe 
of Heroick Virtue, that a great many Acci- 
dents muſt concur with Merit, towards form- 
ing a compleat Character; amongſt which he 
reckons long Life as one of the happieſt : Un- 
doubtedly Numbers of Heroes and Stateſmen | 
have been taken off abruptly, that, had they 
lived to compleat their Deſigns, might have out- 
ſhined in Glory thoſe whom we have ſet up for 
the brighteſt Patterns of Greatneſs. Let uM 
imagine, ſome Hundreds of Years hence, a Cri 
tick, reading the Name of Sir Clement Yearg in 
a Lift of the Solicitors-General; can he ever | 
conceive that a Man, whoſe Preferment he find 
reach no higher, was eſteemed one of the moſt 
deſerving of the Age he lived in? Had Cz2/arÞ 
been put to Death before he was ſent into; 
Gaul, would the World ever have thought that 
he could have formed thoſe vaſt Deſigns which! 
he afterwards] executed? No certainly; we are“ 
unwilling to allow even Potential Merit to Peo- 
ple not raiſed high above us. Merit, to be well“ 
obſerved, muſt be ſeen through a certain Me- 
dium; like Painting, it muſt be hung up in ang? 
advantageous Place, ſhewn in a juſt Light, and 
viewed at a proper Diſtance. We muſt allow 
the untimely Death of Sir Clement to be a Mis ! 
fortune in this Point; yet, if there lives any 
Perſon that has a nearer [Intereſt in his Reputa- Þ 
tion than the Bulk of his Countrymen, I think 
they may be very well comforted with the Ap- 
LOA plication 
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lication of a Verſe, which I cannot tell where 
bars with, but, as near as I can remember, i is 
to this Purpoſe. 


2 he Man whoſe Contr s Tears bedew bis Hear ſe 
Has lived his Day 


Tan, Sir, 2 


Your Humble Servant, 
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V Coffee-Houſe PoLtTICLANs,| 
| THERE is no Set of People in the World | 


fo curious and inquiſitive into the Con- 
duct of their Superiors, as the Natives of this 


o 
— - 


Kingdom; and, perhaps, none ſo frequently | 
and fo idly abuſed in this Matter: It is truly 
pleaſant to liſten ſometimes to the odd Notions, i 
and abſurd Obſervations, which one may hear 
uttered in Coffee-Houſes upon this Head, by 
Men of deep Speculation in the Political Way, 
It unluckily happens that ſome Men of Parts 
and Knowledge have, or fancy they have, an 
Intereſt in making their Countrymen Dupes; 
in order to which they pitch upon this Method: 
One of them gets ſurrounded by People of great 
Curioſity but ſmall Judgment, of ſtrong Appe- | 
tite for Politicks, but bad Digeſtion; and in 
two Hours Converſation, by diveſting himſelf Þ 
of his own Rationality, ſtrips off their little 
Under. Ü m —_ 
I, the other Day, fell into a Company, by | 
Accident, at a Coffee-Houſe near Temple- Bar, 
from which one of thoſe Dictators had juſt , 
riſen: The Company was an exact Repreſenta- | X 
tive of the Genteel Part of the Commons of f 
| 

& 

0 

0 
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Great Britain; for it was compoſed of a Coun- 
try Gentleman, a rich Citizen, a Dabler in Phy- 
fick, a Retainer of the Law, and an Orthodox 
Parſon: As I was pretty free with moſt of 
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them, I fat down among them without Cere- 
mony, and found them juſt entering upon a 
Comment | 


© it, tap'd the Citizen upon the Shoulder, and 
with an Air of aukward Affectation, asked him 
= what he thought of the Duke of 
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Comment on what the Gentleman who retired 
had delivered to them. Their Converſation, as 


Il believe it was all from the Sincerity of their 


Hearts, convinced me of the Truth of that 


Axiom, as well in Politicks as Religion, That 
there is no Notion, how fooliſh, abſurd, or ri- 
diculous ſoever it be, that won't find its Be- 
lievers and Aſſerters among Mankind, nay, and 
among that Part of it, who, from the Educa- 
tion they had, or might have had, ſhould be 
& ſuppoſed capable of thinking more clearly and 
& properly.,— The Firſt that declared himſelf was 
the Citizen, who, after maturely ruminating on 
E what was ſaid, aſſured us that the Gentleman 
= ſpoke Truth; that Things were in a very bad 
Way; that he'd preſently ſell out all his Stock, 
for, added he, in a lower Voice, which he ac- 

' BY companied with a Wink and a Nod, „The 
Duke de Ripperda, being a Dutchman himſelf, 
„ will, by his Perſonal Intereſt with his Coun- 
„ try, keep the United Provinces out of the 
= © Treaty of Hanover; ſo that 
BZ © in the Lurch, Faith. 


The 'Squire, who, tho' he jump'd in Opini- 


on with the good Company, was not ſo ſans 


guine for the Cauſe as to ſacrifice his Joke to 


's Pre» 


7 ferment at the Court of Spain? I am told, cry'd 


be, and laughed, That he has touch'd the 
Duke de Kipperda for three thouſand Piſtoles, 
i' Gad I wonder how he brought it about 


« without City Security, Mr. Freeport, ha !— 


To which the Citizen very gravely reply'd, 


poor we are left 
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© Ir nothing at all ſurprizes me, Mr, Leapdike, 
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cc where's the Wonder that this good and pro- 


c Miniſter in his Favour ?— But let me tell you, 
“ Sir, the Duke of Y- 


c vill venture to pronounce him a ſenſible Man 


Election of a Sheriff, for then we had car-| 


8 
. 
= 


„eit is, ſo I ſay again, that I'll fell out. 


to propoſe ſome Doubts which lay upon me, 
when the Lawyer, who has a particular Friend-| 
ſhip for me, cut me ſhort, by a well-timed, 
“ is no diving into Politicks, nor any med - 
„ Duke of /——, as Mr. Freeport obſerves, ; 


< 1, tis ſaid, he wants Money very much: 
© Now, who can tell but this {ame Trick off 


for if he has but proper Witneſſes, he may 


IP 
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« for the Duke de Ripperda is a Man who loves 
c Trade and Commerce, nay, and I believe, 


cc ynderſtands it as well as any Man who has 


c not ſerved an. Apprentiſhip. His Grace of 
« is exactly of the ſame Taſte, witnek i 


cc his condeſcending to become a Member of 


« 2 certain Brotherhood in our City: Noy 


« miſing Diſpoſition ſhould incline the Spanſþ 


is a good Politician, 
& T have crack'd ſome Bottles with him at cer- 
ce tain Times, and, from his Converſation, I 


« and one that knows what he does: I with 
© though he had been at Home at the lai 


« ry'd the Day; but, perhaps, it's as well a 


| Here all the Company agreed, in approving : 
what he ſaid; but I was very modeſtly going 


and a ſhrewd Obſervation z; quoth he, < There? 


ce dling with the Actions of great Men. The 


« is a very great Politician, and, to be ſure, at 


* very cunning Fellow; and, between you and, 


a blue Ribbond and an Embaſſy, and ſo forth, : 
< was contrived to make ſome People in Eng- 


© Jand talk ill of him? No bad Project i'faith; 
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& bring ſo many Actions of Scan. Mag. as will 
& recover him Money enough to repurchaſe all 
cc the Land he has fold; for the Law allows 
c him in ſuch Caſes ſwinging Damages. I 
was ſo convinced with my Friend's Reaſons, 
that I thought it proper to curb that Zeal 
which might lead me to utter Things irreve- 
rent of a Peer of Great Britain, and therefore 
acquieſced in the Humour of the Company. 
= The Phyſician, who had not ſpoke much 
this while, now demanded our Opinions of the 
Wild Boy that came lately to Court; and gave 
Jus a ſhort Hiſtory of him. The *Squire, after 
he had intimated that the Court and the Mini- 
wih ſtry took ſome Pleaſure in him, withed he had 
lait him turned looſe upon his Ground, and hugg'd 
himſelf in the Pleaſures he and his Neighbours 
vere to have in that new Kind of Hunting: 
But what I obſerved moſt was, that, while the 
Phyſician talked of the Boy, the Citizen, by 
particular Looks and Geſtures, diſcovered how 
little he was pleaſed with it, and every now and 
then uttered, It will never do; a vile Trick; with 
ſome ether imperfect V ociferations. I was at 
FI a loſs to know what could ſhock him in that 
Story, 'till my Friend, the Lawyer, thruſting 
his Noſe in my Ear, aſſured me, that the Wild 
IVC Boy was no other than Prince who was 
ie, brought over to learn the Language, in order 
Ito gain, by Surprize, the Good-Will of the 
People. I was aſtoniſhed at the prodigious 
ck off Folly of that Conceit, but was ſoon relieved 
ortn, from my Amazement, by an Obſervation of the 
Eng- Parſon's, who as yet had ſpoke very little, but 
faith; ſeem'd to liſten very attentively to every Thing 
e ma that was ſaid, with a Pipe ſtuck in a good flo- 
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rid unthinking Face: But while this Diſcourſe 


was going on, he diſcharged an ample Mouth- 
ful of Smoke almoſt full in my Face, tipp'd me 


the half Whiſper, and with a wiſe Aſpect pro- 
nounced, that we lived in a damned Atheiſtical 
Age, and that this was all Superſtition; which, 


for my Satisfaction, he confirmed with an Oath, 


and return'd to his peaceful State of Tacitur- 

, EE — 
By this Time, I was very glad to find the 

Company inclined to pere 

portunity, and departed very melancholy at a 

Reflection which that Converſation gave Birth 

to; it ſtruck rn Thought, that we 


I took the Op- 


are all not equally free; and that Providence, 


by the ſmall Pittance of 3 which 
ſhe diſtributes among ſome of us, deſi 


titudes that are thus deſtitute of Reaſon, are, 


to me, a ſtrong Argument in Favour of Divine 
Right, and Arbitrary Power; for certainly thoſe 


Men whoſe Quota of Senſe only capacitates 


them blindly to obey, were born to be abſo- 
lutely commanded. Such People cannot taſte 


the Bleſſings of a Government like ours, and 
; therefore are not intitled to them. Creatures, 
' that think all Happineſs in this Life was intend- 


: ed for their Leaders and Directors, and that they 


themſelves were only made to be led and driven, 


ought never to feel more Eaſe than they lay 


Claim to. How far leſs abſurd are theſe No- 


tions than the Opinion of the Ru/fan Peaſantry, 


a People among whom, tho* Chriſtianity is pro- 
feſſed, yet does not, it ſeems, exalt their Natures 
much above their Fellow Brutes. A Lutheran 

Parſon, 


gned us 
to be ſubject to the Controul of others whom 
ſhe has been kinder to in that Point. The Mul- 


Boiars. 


. The SPECULATIST. 
Parſon; among other Queſtions of Religion, 
asked ſome of them, one Day, what they thought 


of Heaven? To which they very ſeriouſly an- 


ſwered, That they could not flatter themſelves 
that Heaven was made for ſuch poor Fellows 


as them, and frankly own'd they believed no 


Body intitled to it, but” the Czar and his 


April zo. 
1726. 
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Of STOCK-JOBBERS. | 
; To So. 

SIX, VV „„ 
1 common Arts of Stock-jobbiug have 
1 been long complained of, as very great 
Grievances; yet I believe were never more fo, 
than at preſent. Formerly, they were only 
Frauds committed upon the Proprietors of 
Stocks, and the Source of Miſchiefs to private 
Men; but now they are become publick Enor- 
_. mities, and affect both the Government and Peo- 
A ple in a very great Degree: The firſt, by the 
| - | Shocks they give Publick Credit, at a Time when 
it is moſt emphatically the Nation's Intereſt to 
ſupport it; and the latter, by alarming Men 
with Fears, and filling their Minds with Danger in 
and Terrors, which have no Foundation in 
Truth, but are the meer Devices of a biting 
Stock-jobber's Brain. Mr 3 
One of the greateſt Abuſes in the Management [| 
of the Stocks is, the Practice of buying and 

ſelling for a Day future; which it 3 the 

Adepts in this Science call by the genteel Names 
of Bull and Bear: And this is calculated purely 
for the Advantage of thoſe, who having no th 
Stock in Hand, and but little Money, may be] an 
either ſmall Gainers or Loſers, by paying or re- V 
cciving the Difference between the Market- th 
Price and the Price they agreed for when the] in 
Day comes: This, I fay, is the greateſt Abuſe, 
nay 


| Conſequences. 
or a Die, a Fool may be trick'd out of Fifty 
or a Hundred Pieces, in which he is himſelf 
the only Sufferer; but by the Management of 
| a Bear well ſold at this Time of Day, not only the 
Jobber ſhall carry his Point, by the Ruin of his 
| Antagoniſt, but ſhall frighten and intimidate 
| Hundreds of unskiliul People to {ell out their 
| Stocks, to their own great Diſadvantage, and the 
no leſs Detriment of Publick Credit. As for Ex- 
| ample: A Company of Bites find out ſome 

| fanguine Gentlemen, who are pretty well aſſur- 
ed, that from the Condition our Government is 
in, the Funds muſt riſe; with theſe they agree 
| to deliver a great Quantity of Stock ſome Day 
next Month, at a certain Price; from this Mo- 
ment it is their Care to depreciate the Stocks 
| fo, that this certain Price muſt be more than 
the Market-Rate, when it becomes payable; 
| and this they bring about by be ſtrange 
Stories in the Alley, ſhewing Letters fr 
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nay almoſt the only One. For felling and trans- 
ferring the Stock we fairly and honeſtly poſſeſs, 
at the current Value, is no more a Fraud, than 
buying it in the ſame Manner; while this, in- 
ſtead of a Bargain, becomes an indefinite Wager, 


that Stocks will riſe or fall by ſuch a Day; and, 


I humbly am of Opinion, ought to be ſuppreſs'd 


| like other publick Gaming, becauſe carried on 


with as much Knavery, and productive of worſe 
By the Management of a Card 


om Hol- 
land, with formidable Accounts of the Pretender, 


| the Czarina, Port-Mahon and Gibraltar, Bremen 


and Verden; with a Hundred other untraceable 
Villanies; by which nor only they accompliſh 
the Fraud they intended, but involve Thouſands 
in the Ruin which they wrought to bring it abour. 

— Theſe 
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Theſe Men (if a Man ought to be merry with 
ſuch Villains) ſeem to uſe Publick Credit, as Neri 
did the Chriſtians, who according to Hudibras, 


Iva 


—rap'd them up in Skins of Bears, 
And then ſet Dogs about their Ears. 


I édon't reckon much upon the Religion of 
theſe Men, or think that any of thoſe Laws of 
God can touch ſuch Mens Conſciences, which 
condemn Fraud, Injuſtice, Falſhood, and all 

their Train: Nor can any Motive taken from a 
generous Love to Mankind, or Regard to on 

whole Community, find Acceſs to ſuch Breaſts. 

All this makes it much more to be wiſh'd that 
ſomething could be done in a legal Way by that 
Government, which they ſo much injure, for the 
immediate Prevention of ſuch deſtructive Miſde- 
meanors : Which, in my poor Opinion, would 

be doing ſome Juſtice to their own Credit, and i 

making ſome kind of Expiation for the Suffer- iſ 
1ngs of the Innocent. VH» P.. 
The firſt Law that I find in our Conſtitution 
againſt the Contrivers and Reporters of falſe Ru - 
mours, for they are both alike guilty, is in the 

Reign of King Alfred; by whom it was ordain- | ; 
ed, that all ſuch Authors and Reporters of idle 

Stories ſhould have their Tongues cut out, un- 
leſs they redeemed them with the Price of their 
Heads. To underſtand what was meant by the ſti 
Price of their Heads, it will be neceſſary to in- ce 
form you, that in thoſe Days Manſlaughter was an 
only finable, according to the Rank and Degree Þ ye 

of the Perſon ſlain; and there are to be found of 
in ſome of the Saxon Laws the diſtinct Prices of Þ of 

. every Man's Head from the King down to the th 

Peaſant. | 
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Peaſant. So that what this Law means 1s, that 
the Ranſom of his Tongue ſhould coſt the Of- 
fender ſo much, as his Life would another; 
which, ſince the Puniſhment was pecuniary, 
was a good way of making it fall even upon 
all Tranſgreſſors, by proportioning it to their 
Rank and Fortune. I only mention this old and 


now uſeleſs Law, to ſhew the Senſe there was in 


former Times of the fatal Tendency of ſuch a 


Practice. There is another Lawin the S7atuzte of 
Meſtminſter the firſt, made in the Reign of King 
Edward the Firſt, which ordains, that the Au- 
thors and Reporters of falſe News and forged 
E Rumours ſhall be fined and impriſoned at the 
King's Pleaſure. And there was a later Law in- 
flicting a more certain and ſevere Puniſhment on 
ſuch Offenders in the Reign of Richard the Se- 
cond, but it has been ſince repealed. So that 
the Statute of Weſtminſter is the only Law now 
in force againſt any Crime of this Nature. And 
this Law, it muſt be confeſs'd, intended nothing 
but to prohibit the raiſing and ſpreading of ſuch 
falſe Reports, as might directly create Diſcord 
or propagate Diſſenſions between the King and 
his Nobles, the King and his People, or the Nobles 
and Commons; and therefore it cannot and ought 
not to be applied to the preſent Purpoſe. 


But that ſuch Delinquents ſhould eſcape with 


Impunity, is a Reproach to our Laws and Con- 
ſtitution. Freedom of Speech, and Opinion con- 


cerning all Publick Matters, we find practiſed 


and allowed in ſome of the beſt conſtituted Go- 
| vernments ; but the moſt Enthuſiaſtick Aſſertors 


of popular Liberty cannot produce a Precedent 
of a Common-wealth's tolerating or indulging 


the Spreaders of falſe Reports, or terrifying Ru- 


4 mours, 
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mours. Can it be a Spirit of Patriotiſm that ſets 
Men upon een publick Credit, or ſup- 
porting thoſe who do it? If fo, how unlike are 
our modern Patriots to thoſe glorious Characters 
of Antiquity, whoſe firſt Principle was, ut no- 


quid Detrimenti, Reſpublica capiat. Some of the 


glorious and true Patriotiſm, well calculated to 


moſt publick-ſpirited among the Romans, at the 
Fime Hannibal was incamped within a few Days 


the beſt Lands about Rowe would have yielded 


dity. And ſhall we, whenever the Affairs of Eu- 


ſinuate, that our Nation is in the Road to Ruin, 


our National Security. 


March of the City, purchaſed the Ground up- 
on which his Camp ſtood, at as high a Price as 


in a Time of profound Tranquility. This was 


keep up the Spirits of the People, and alarm the 
Enemy by an Appearance of general Intrepi- 


rope happen to be embarraſs'd, tho' the Danger 
be never ſo remote or diſtant from us, counte- 
nance with Indemnity thoſe Perſons who by 
magnifying Truths, or forging Falſehoods in- 


and will ſhortly become Bankrupt? For this, in 


my humble Opinion, is the Caſe of thoſe who, at } ] 
this critical Funfture, endeavour to leſſen the Cre- 


dit of our publick Funds, ſo firmly built upon 

It would, I think, be becoming the high Pro- 
vince of Law-makers, to provide in ſuch a man- 
ner againſt this Growing Evil, which at preſent 
lays waſte the Fortunes of thoſe Numbers, who 
ſuffer themſelves to fall under its Terrors; di- 
ſturbs every poſſible Adminiſtration of Affairs; 
and, if it proceeds, threatens Ruin to our great- 
eſt Concerns in this World. „ 


May 7. 1726. . PHILON OMOS. 
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Of the KINGS EvII. 
To Ge. 0 


En OX 
"HE Subject of the following Diſcourſe is 


very little canvaſſed by any but Phyſicians, 
and to them it would be impertinent to offer 


lit; but as tis probable that many of the Ob- 
ſervations upon it may have eſcaped the Gene- 
rality of Readers, and may be of Uſe in eradi- 
| cating a fooliſh Prejudice, I hope it won't be 
{improper to publiſh them. V 


It is a Notion that has, for many Vears, ob- 


| tained an Eſtabliſhment among us, That the 
Monarchs of this Southern Part of Britain had 
in their Touch a Sovereign Remedy againſt a 


tDiſtemper which, from thence, we have nam'd 


ten 


the King's Evil. The Aſſertors of this Opinion 
ſay, That this was a Gift from Heaven con- 
ferr'd upon Edward the Confeſſor, for his ſingu- 
lar Sanctity, and from him derived to his Suc- 
ceſſors, Kings of England; but with this Re- 
ſtriction, ſay they, That it is only granted to 


ſuch as are fo rightfully, and in the Hereditary 
bal that mere Kings, de facto, have no Pre- 
ions to it; and that it continued in the 
Royal Line till the Extermination of the Stu- 


art Family 


It ſeems that the Aſſertors of this Doctrine, 
ſuppoſe this Talent, as ſome Prerogative Law- 
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ers did Allegiance, due to the Perſon of the 
King in his Natural Capacity, and by Right 
of Birth. To thoſe we muſt anſwer, by askin 

this Queſtion; If ſo, how did it deſcend to 
Harold firſt, and then to William of Normandy, 
and his Deſcendants, who neither of them had 
any Title to it from their Extraction, ſince the 
Heir at Law to the Crown lived for man 


— 


Fears after both their Deaths? Or ſuppoſe it 


iven to William by the Pope, along with the 
em yet, how came his two younger 
Sons to hold it in prejudice to the Birth- right 


of the Elder, as it appears by our Hiſtories 
N did the Kingdom? Well then, Stephen ſtept 


in before the Right Heir; did he poſſeſs this 


Gift? Ves, for eighteen Years, or elſe the Monks 
| lye. Then the Right Line is reſtored in Hen- 
75 II. But, ſhortly after, a Breach is made in 


the Succeſſion by King John, who, it ſeems, 


_ uſurped this wonderful Faculty, as well as the 


Kingdom, and left both to his Poſterity in due 


Order, till Edward III. aſſum'd them, even in 


the Life of his Father, whoſe Heir he could 


not be, till the old Gentleman was dead. Thus 


it continued till the depoſing of Richard II. and 


then I ſhould be glad to know what became 


the Medicinal Faculty. But when the 


of it, whether it remained with Richard durin 

his Life, or went preſently to the next Heir! 
If it did, the Mortimers Family, and from them 
the Houſe of Vor, muſt have held it for three- 
{core Years independent of the Crown. This 


ſeems to reſemble the Diviſion of the Prieſt- 
hood from the Royal Family of Judæa; and, 


as in that Caſe, ſo in this, one Houſe held the 
ſupreme Authority, and another was bleſt with 
York 
Line 


Line was reſtored, ſuppoſing the Right in the 
other Race, what became of this Miraculous 
Quality? Or, if it remained with the Yorkifts, 
what was Richard III's Title to it? Or, whe- 
ther he had any, or not? What had Henry VII? 


,» 
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Not to inſiſt upon the abſolute Neceflity we 


beth, a Baſtard, and ſo incapable of this Divine 
Gift; but, to come to our own Times; How 
happened it that the late Queen Anne under- 


took this Province in Defiance to the Title of 


the Gentleman Abroad, who pretended to the 
ſole Right of this Patent from Heaven, and 


are under of believing either Mary, or Eliza- 


then did, and ſtill does continue to practiſe, as 


they ſay, with very good Succeſs? 
J have ask'd Queſtions till J am almoſt out 


of Breath, and Queſtions which I don't expect 
8 Anſwers to; I will ask but one more: There 
are a more moderate Set of ſtrong Believers, 
who think this Virtue lies in the Poſſeſſion of 
the Crown of King Edward, not in the Proxi- 
mity or Right of Blood; if ſo, why do they 
impudently ſlander the late King William, and 

his preſent Majeſty, as impotent to exert it, be- 


cauſe their good Senſe has never ſuffered them 


to 2 this ridiculous Project to a Tryal? 
Let us next examine how our Monarchs ac- 
quired this wonderful Faculty ; why God, for 


Reaſons beſt known to the Monks, gave them 
the Power of working this Miracle. 


— Credat Judæus Appella, 
Non ego e 


Not to inſiſt upon the Abſurdity of our be- 


leving Miracles, which tend to prove no reli- 
I MT gious 
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gious Doctrine, nor are warranted by the Serip, 
ture, is there any thing more UE than to fan- 
cy the moſt Profligate of Men diſtinguiſhed in 
ſuch a Manner by an All-juſt God? For my Part; 
when I am told that King John, Richard III. 
Henry VIII. and Charles II. wrought Miracles, 
I can't help thinking that Simon Magus had ye- 
ry hard 4 1 „ e120 3 al 
Or ſuppole it, with others, owing to an in- 
nate Quality in the Blood of a certain Family, 
which by its Antipathy to Infection, drives a. 
way all that comes within its Touch; ſure this 
Blood ought of it ſelf to be very pure, and in- 
corruptible? I cannot ſay that the Struma was 
ever found upon any Branch of the Royal Fa: 
mily fince holy Edward's Time; but who can 
fay that it was not? The Struna is a Diſtem- 
per ariſing from curdling Particles of acid Blood, 
which in their Circulation cling together, and 
_ occaſion a Swelling, and ſometimes proceed to 
a Suppuration. The Gout proceeds from the 
fame ſharp Humours in the Blood, but with this 
Difference, that thro' the Largeneſs of the curd: 
led Particles, they ftop at the Joints, and in 
time make the Circulation of the Blood more 
difficult and painful. Now this laſt Malady 
has often made bold to attack our Engliſh Mo- 
narchs, notwithſtanding the boaſted Purity of 


their Blood, of which Henry VIII. and Queen! 
Anne, are Examples. If we may believe a jocular Þ 
traditional Aphoriſm of King James I. he wa 
not unacquainted with a certain cutaneous Di- 
ſtemper, which no more ariſes from perfect Purity F 


N 


of Blood, than the Struma; and there are living] 


Witneſſes of King James II's being infected 


with the Venereal Diſeaſe in its greateſt e 
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Reer 
which has ſtill a nearer Relation to the Stru- 
na, inſomuch that Phyſicians believe, that a 
Pox ill cured in the Father, will break out in 
an Evil on his Son. ah 


But I expect to be cut ſhort, and told, That no 


Argument can deſtroy Matter of Fact; that 


there are Hundreds living who can bear Teſti- 
mony againſt me; ſome who have received Cure; 


and others who have ſeen it perform'd. To 


whom I muſt anſwer, That ſuppoſing it true, 
the Cure did not come from the Royal Palm, 
nor any inherent Virtue in the Monarch; but 


the Patients, who are to be thus juggled with, 
are put, for ſome Time after their firſt Appli- 
cation, under the Directions of the King's Phy- 


& ſician, who regulates their Diet, and gives them 
| Phyfick; fo that conſidering this a Diſtemper 
in the Blood, 'tis a Wonder they have Occa- 


ſion for the Touch at all: When the Phyſici- 
ans have certified that they are fit to be touched, 


the King ſtrokes their Jaws, ties ſome Gold a- 
bout their Neck, a Prayer is mumbled, and 
prefio pals, the Cure is performed; for which 
more is due to the Phyſician's Remedies and 
Directions, and the Patient's Fancy, than to the 


Monarch's healing Power. I ſay this the rather, 
for that I have met ſeveral who under went this 


juggling Operation, yet were not cured, as ſome 


People ſaid, for want of Faith. But the tying 


the Gold is the beſt Jeſt of all: It ſeems the 
King not only poſſeſſes this Power himſelf, but 


can communicate it to any Thing; he therefore, 
of his ſpecial good Grace, endues the Gold 


with a ſ?rumifugous Virtue; ſo that as long as 


it hangs about the Neck, the Diſtemper ſtands 
baniſhed; but if it happens to be loſt, the Ma- 
RS 97 55 lady 
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The SPECULATIST. 
lady takes Advantage of its Abſence, and return 
to its old Quarters. This is ſo ridiculous, that 
it would be idle to make Arguments againſt it. 

I know the Aſſertors of this ſupernatural 


Power will ſtill put all upon the Fact, and de- 


ſire me to take a Trip to Rome, and be con- 


vinced by my own Eyes, or elfe examine Folks 
that have returned with their Cures. I think 
J have accounted before for whatever I may ſee, | 
or they can tell me; with this Difference in 


my Fayour, That the Journey, Change of Cli- | 


mate, and Diet, may, without other Aſſiſtance, | 
bring the Matter about: Therefore I ſhan't 
ſcruple to ſay, that he in Rome is not only an 
ignorant Pretender to this Art, and a great E-. 
nemy to me and my Family, but that Oliver 
Cromwell, who had not a Drop of Royal Blood 
in his Veins, underſtood the Cure of the King's. 


Evil better than he, or any Man of his Name; 


and yet conſidering that he has ſet up the Pra- 


tice of Phyſick in an Enemy's Country, that d 


he has little elle to live by, and that there is no 4 
Danger of his coming home to play the Doctor, 


I think every well-natur'd Man ought to wiſh F* 


the Royal Quack good Succeſs, and a great 


deal of Buſineſs. 


Jam Yours, &c. 
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C Z 55 | To c. 


OU have done me the Favour to publiſh 


by” © bY 
2 


© Reaſon to believe were not the moſt pleaſing 


fore to your Juſtification and mine, it will not 
pe improper to examine into and expole this 
ſtrange Prejudice of Education, which teaches us 


a- gun after Gugaws and Trifles: in ſome Inſtances 


at difficult to be obtained; and in a/l inſignificant 


no] in their Uſe. 


i, 


ountry, ought to know ſo much of its Laws 


and be ſo far converſant in its Commerce, as might 


. 0 
\ * 4 
1 


N 


of Fortune either to become Barriſters or Mer- 


Law which is concerned in the Canvaſſing of 
Private Property, is a Study very capable of giv- 
Es 1 3 5 Ing 
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UDY of the Law. 


1 ſome Letters of mine, treating of the Laws 
and Government of this Country; which I have 


Entertainments you had in your Power to give 
the gayer Part of your Readers. In order there- 


o neglect and contemn what is the moſt uſeful in 
ei very 1 65 of Life, and let our Underſtandings 


I will not doubt to afſert, that every Gentle- 
man, who would qualify himſelf to ſerve his 


Fas might acquaint him with its Conſtitution 
enable him to judge of its Uſe. Without ſuch 
Knowledge, how 1s it poſſible he ſhould be in- 
ſtrumental in preſerving its Liberties, or promot- 
ing its Happineſs? I am not adviſing young Men 


| chants. I am very ſenſible that the Part of our 
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Conſtitutional Part, and to the illuſtrating oy 
low Notions and narrow Ideas, in which Men 
uſeful, and of the higheſt Importance to ſuchK 


Nation as this. i 


ons may meet with, the firſt of them can bi 


ſtitution are born the Judges of our Lives and 


WE ae gs — — e EEE ae ⁵ . ˙— xx ee 


conducive towards qualifying them for thai, 
High Office. If one of them happens to hav ch 
8 


fit for ſuch Study, he's hurried away to Traveh D 


dhe SpEEVLATISE. 

ing a wrong Turn to a Mind not ſufficient], 
prepared; and therefore would adviſe no mot 
of it than was neceſſary to the underſtanding th 


Hiſtory : And tho' the Practice of Trade has f 
Tendency to contract the Mind, and fill it wit 


Quality and Rank ought to have no Part; ye © 
J think the Theory of it ought to be ſtudied, a th 
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Whatever Objection the latter of theſe Poſiti 


ſupported by unconteſtable Authority. Ci 
ſeems in a Rapture, when ſpeaking of the Lawfſ 
of his own Country, he ſticks not to prefer thi 
Twelve Tables for their Uſefulneſs, to all thi 
Writings of all the Philoſophers : J hope it wil 
be but modeſt, if, in Imitation of him, I venturi 
to affirm, that Magna Charta is of more Uſe i fel 
an Engliſhman, than Myriads of Volumes of Poem 

Novels, and Romances. 4 
Let how ſtrangely different is the commali 
Notion? Young 8 that by our Con H 


Properties, are educated in a manner the leaf 


Genius, his Managers take care that it 
ſhan't be ſower'd, as they term it, with In 
ſtructions that may teach him to act up to hö 

. . . „ „ 'T 
Character in Life; but immediately when he's 


Of 255 


in order to learn the Manners and Cuſtoms of 
other Countries, before he's acquainted with © 


thoſe of his own: He ſpends three or four 


Years | 


" 
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Years abroad, and in that Time acquires a fine 
Taſte of: Muſick, Painting and Architecture; 
and then returns ſo 1gnorant of what ought to 
be his firſt Concern, that when he's introduced 
into that auguſt Aſſembly, of which he is by his 


Birth a Member, he enters as a perfect Stranger. 


And I am ſorry 0 ſay, that this 18 too true of 
ſeveral Gentlemen, of a lower Rank; who, by 
this kind of Education, when they become Le- 


iſlators, are in danger of neglecting, or break- 


ng, or abuſing a Tr, as well as hurting their 


„ F755, SORT 
I would not be underſtood to condemn or de- 
ſpiſe thoſe polite Arts and Sciences; but give 


me leave to ſay, they ought not to poſſeſs the 
firſt Place in a Man's Mind; they are at beſt 


but ornamental Qualities, and therefore only 
ſecondary to ſuch as are uſeful. To ſay other- 


= wiſe, would be in effect to affirm, that the Pro- 
Feſſors and Connolſſeurs of them, are Characters 
of equal Dignity with the Givers and Teachers 


of Laws; and, ridiculous Compariſon, that Pal- 


ladio, Da Vinci and Corelli, are Authors more 
excellent and more uſeful, than Cote, Selden, or 


Quite otherwiſe was the Education of the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans : Every Man in his Youth 
made himſelf Maſter of moral Philoſophy and 


the Laws of his Country, all the Learning then 


in Vogue; for foreign Languages were not then, 


as now, the Study and Perplexity of Youth. 
The Romans particularly bad {aw Cafes in their 
Schools, upon which they made Arguments and 
Declamations; and as ſoon as they came to Ma- 
turity, frequented the Courts, and defended the 
Cauſes of their Friends, Relations, and E 
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dants; and this without Reward: For the Head 
of every Family were, by the Laws, obliged to 
give this kind of Protection to all their Tenants, 
8 and poor Relations; who were called 
Clients, from a Latin Word ſignifying ſuch De- 
fence; as he who had the Learning was called 
Patron, for giving it. Nor was the Name of 
Advocate, nor its mercenary Uſes, found out, till 
the Luxury and Vices of the Romans had ſo diſ- 
qualified the Nobility from acting this generous 
Part, that the People, accuſed and unable by 
their Ignorance to defend themſelves, were o- 
bliged to hire fuch Men as by their Learning 
were thought proper for the Employment. 
That it was formerly cuſtomary to educate the 
young Noblemen of this Kingdom in the Know- 
ied e of our Laws, is I think pretty evident. 
Beſides the Aſſertion of Sir John Forte ſcue, who 
ſays that none but Noblemen and Prime Gentle. 
men could be educated in this Way, for the E: 
pence of it; we have Inſtances in our Hiſtory of 
5 Teveral Peers, who, being ſo by their Birth, wert 
honoured with Places in the Law, which no- 
thing but a Competency of Knowledge could 
qualify them to hold, according to the Tenor off 
the Laws then and till in force. There alſo! 
goes a Tradition, which Shakeſpear, who gene- 
rally proceeds upon good Grounds in Hiſtorical | 
Matters, ſeems ſo well ſatisfied with, that he 
builds upon it in his Play of Henry the Sixth, 
Part the Firſt, that the famous Hatred between 
the Dukes of York and Somerſet, which fo di- 
ſtracted the Kingdom in that Reign, was occa-Þ 
ſioned by a Jar which commenced between them 
when Youths, in a moot Argument at the Temple. 
Further, we find this ſame Sir John Forteſcue, ” the 
7 ſame | 
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fame Reign, made Governor and Tutor to Prince 
Edward; whom we are certain he inſtructed in 
| the Laws, ſince his Treatiſe de Laudibus Legum 
Angliæ is addreſs'd to the Prince, and ſeems par- 
ticularly written for his Uſe. It is to ſuch a 
enerous Education, that we are to attribute the 
Lore of our Anceſtors for their Laws and Rights; 
to which Paſſion we owe our preſent Liberty and 
Proſperity: And I can make no doubt but it 
Z was the Effect of ſuch noble Inſtructions which 
„appeared in the whole Parliament, when, upon a 
8 remarkable Attempt to ſubvert the Conſtitution, 
they all cried out, as it were with one Voice, 


i 


„ To what the Diſuſe of this Education is o.] - 
it, ing, I cannot ſay; except to a Notion, that che 
no Civil Law for Men this way inclined, was as 
je. well the more agreeable as the more polite Study; 
„ which has therefore thrown the Common Lau 
out of our good Graces, as formerly it had like 
to have done out of our Conſtitution. Nor has 
New Rome ſhewn her Power and Influence in 
this Caſe to be leſs than that of Ancient Rome; 
for as the Old, by the Conqueſt and Poſſeſſion 
of all Europe, impoſed her Laws and Regulations 
upon them, which are generally obſerved to this 
Day, and called the Civil or Roman Law; ſo 
the New, by the Power which ſhe had over Mens 
Conſciences, fixed another upon them, as gene- 
rally received and obey'd under the Title of the 
Canon Law; which firſt appeared about Nine 
c Hundred Years ago, when the Supremacy of 
em! Fopes began to be aſſerted. Our Deliverance 
ple from the fir/# was owing to the Hardineſs of the 
the 
ame 


le ? Nolumes Leges Angliæ mutari. 
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& Saxons, who, after they had made the Roman 


Power ſhake in Germany, and conquered their 
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| Deſcendants who were mixed with the Britons 


by their Slaves; and therefore, gloriouſly ſingu- 


Mr. Pope's Lines are particularly true, when he 
ſays, that we 1 „ 


Monarchs, after their Converſion, keeping the 
Regimen of the Church in their own Hands, 


the Normans came in, as they had Obligation 


do the Pope, that Point was given up; and when 
the Biſhops became dependent on the Papal Au 


The SpECULAT IST. 
here, diſdained to be governed by Laws deviſed 


lar, purſued the Rules laid down for them by 
their Anceſtors to walk by; and in this Senſe 


4 Foreign Laws deſpis'd, 
And kept unconquer'd and unciviliz'd. 


The Canon Law was alſo kept out by the Sax 


and not ſtooping to the Papal Power. But when 


thority, in Obedience to the Foreign Prince who 


was their Head, they introduced both the Roma 
Laws into the Courts they ſet up; which hav 


continued with ſome Struggles and Difficulties i 
Poſſeſſion ever ſince. To this is owing the Ref 
putation of thoſe Laws among Scholars, and al 


the Pr oviſions and Encour agements for Pro fel 3 


ſors and Students in this kind of Learning, whil 5 
the Common Law has ſtood by itſelf in the In 


of Court. 8 „ 1 
If there were Profeſſors of this uſeful Know? 


ledge, as there are of all other Sciences, in i 
the Britiſh Univerſities; the Bar, and the Quali- 
fications for it, might be left ſtill to be the Cari. 


of the Inns of Court: But then it might be {3 
contrived, that young Gentlemen, while tha 
are going thro' what they call their Studies 
may take ſuch a Tincture of this general Know 

| EY | | ledg} 
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ledge of our own Conſtitution and our own 
Laws, as may render them not altogether Stran- 
gers when they enter into the Character of Law- 
makers. But this is far above my Province; 
and belongs to Thoſe, who, while they are as 
much Well-wiſhers to the Good of their Coun- 
try, have it more in their Power to put their 
Thoughts in act, than TE. 


May zz. Yours, PHILONOMOS. 
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To &c. 
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SIR, 


JE a former Letter I congratulated my Coun- 


try upon the Precautions our Legiſlators 


were taking againſt the future Miſmanagemenits 


and Inſufficiences of the Under-Officers in the 
Court of Chancery, by an Act for ſecuring the 


Suitors in that Court from the Probabili- 


ty of any thing fatal to them for the Time 


to come. They have ſince that extended their 
Care to preſerving the Honour of National 


ficiencies in that Court: Which is, 1 think, 


ſuch an Act of Generous and Compaſſionate Ju- 
ſtice, if it be proper ſo to ſpeak, as deſerves the 
higheſt Applauſes. And eſpecially when we ſee 
fo great an Ewl cured by no other Burthen, 
than a ſmall additional Tax upon ſome particu- 
lar Law-Inſtruments; which can fall upon none 
but thoſe who enter into Lau- Suits, and will! 
thus turn even our Litigiouſneſs itſelf into Bene- 
| ficence in its Effect and Conſequence. 


The Cenſures that are thrown upon the Ma- 
nagement of the Law, and the Objections that 


Juſtice, are already numberleſs. Should ſuch an 
univerſal and extended Calamity have been ao 
robe - fere 
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fered to continue amongſt them, it would not 


only give an Air of Truth to the Majority, but 


add Weight and Significancy to the frivolous 
Part of them. Without entring into a Defence 
of the needleſs Delays, Impertinences and vile 
Practices, which Men of ſmall Conſciences find 
means to mix with the Diſtribution of our Na- 


tional Juſtice, we may ſay in favour of our ge- 


neral Method, that all polite Nations have ad- 
mitted Forms and Ceremonies into the Conſti- 
tution of their Laws; and that it ever was in 


Proportion to the Barbarity and Lowneſs of 
Property among every People, that Controver- 


ſies of this kind were expedited in a more Ex- 
traordinary manner. Men that have no great 
Share, either of Liberty or Property, are not 
much ſolicitous about the Manner in which they 
{trip one another of thoſe Bleſſings. It is owing 


to this, that among the unpoliſhed Ancients, 
and feveral modern Barbarians, we find ſuch 


extraordinary and amazing Ways of execu- 


wy, expeditious Juſtice. The 'Frial Ordeal, 


or by Fire and Water, was a Trick to ſave the 
long Delay that might be neceſfary to come at 
the Truth in a doubtful Caſe. Trial by Battle 


was another which the Ancients uſed. And both 
theſe we reaſonably conſider as no better than 


toſſing up Croſs or Pile for a Deciſion of Right 


and Wrong. The Inhabitants about the Moun- 


tain Magnan, upon the Frontiers of the King- 


dom of Fez, have, as we are told, no publick 


Judicatures erected among them; but their way 
of Proceeding is, when any Conteſt happens 
between Party and Party, to ſtop the firſt Tra- 
veller they meet with, refer the litigated Point 


to him, and ſtand by his Award. This is hardly 
" => 6 better 
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better than the former, from the Impoſlibility WM ſe: 
there is that a meer Stranger ſhould be well e- to 
nough acquainted with their Manners and Cu- is 
ſtoms, to judge properly of their Caſe. Hun- ¶ be 
dreds of other Inſtances might be given of a 
People, whoſe Ignorance can't diſtinguiſh the IM in 
Benefit of Laws from the Abuſe; but becauſe Þ co 
the Forms and Methods of Juſtice ſeem imper- . py 
tinent to them, proceed to deſtroy all Form and wi 
Order whatſoever. This is an Humour which an 
the Engliſʒhh᷑ Nation ſeems not a little inclined ga 
to; and therefore an Endeavour to remedy and 
prevent Abuſes in the Laws and their Admini- U 
"FR is in fome meaſure neceſſary to the Pre- M 
ſervation of them ; and cer a Work bu 
which every good Subject, whoſe Inheritance to 
thoſe Laws are, ought to ſhew their Gratitude I co 
for, as well as expreſs their Satisfaction in. ple 
It is very much in the Temper of Man to run 
from one Extreme to another; and our Hiſto- | Br 
ries are full of Incidents, which ſhew us more {thi 
particularly inclin'd to this Weather- cock Hu- Ma 
mour than any of our Neighbours. What a of 
Tranſition was there made in the time of our ve 
Fathers, from a Monarch, whoſe Miniſters had Mad 
ſet him upon abuſing that Power which was le- in; 
gally placed in him, to a State of Confuſion, ha 
In which the neceſſary Power was legally veſted 2 fu 
in no Body, nor could any Man tell whom he 
was to obey ; from good Laws, becauſe their W 
Names had been borrowed by deſigning Men ha 
for bad Purpoſes, to a Subverſion of our Con- Cl 
ſtitution, and a eee e of almoſt all we 
Laws? Theſe are the Evils which we have to 
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chiefly to dread, whenever our Laws are Le 
permitted to warp from their Biaſs; and for the 
7 ſecu- 
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ſecuring us againſt theſe Evils, we are indebted 
- to the great Wiſdom of our Legiſlature. There 
- is a Maxim in our Law, that in all Caſes 'tis 
better to ſuffer a particular Inconvenience than 
f I a general Miſchief; but there is a Diſpoſition 


d who know at once our Laws and our Tempers, 
hand in order to ſecure the Former, provide a- 
gainſt the Latter! : 92 5 

l expect to hear great Complaints from the 
Underling Retainers of the Law, againſt the 
Manner in which this Remedy is to be provided, 
but I believe every Body will conſider Injuries 
to Them, as Benefits to Mankind: and therefore 
conclude, that if They have reaſon to be diſ- 
pleaſed, the Nation in General has cauſe tg re- 
joice. They will think it hard to have their 
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in our Humours, rather than a bear particular In- 
convenience, to create a general Miſchief: Hap- 
py are we therefore to be repreſented by Men, 


o- Ef Buſineſs leſſen'd; but I think, if that ſhould be 
re the Event, our Repreſentatives have done even 
u- a more meritorious Thing than they are aware 
a of: ſince if this Law ſhould at any Time pre- 
ur vent a vexatious or iniquitous Law-Suit, it will 
ad add, at every ſuch Time, the Merit of preſerv- 
e- [Ming new Families from Ruin, to the Charity of 
n, having relieved ſome who had already well-nigh 
he To conclude. As drying the Tears of the 


Widow, and huſhing the Cries of the Orphan, 


2 
3 


en have been always eſteemed the nobleſt Acts of 
n- Charity; this Law may be ſtyled Charity, as 
well as Juſtice. It will be a National Praiſe 
ve to us, when it is {aid Abroad, that the britiſh 
are Legiſlature have taken Care to make good to 
for the Diſtreſſed, a Sum of above Eighty Thou- 
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154 The SPE CULATIST. 
ſand Pounds, which the Miſmanagement of a 
few Men in Places of Truſt had diſſipated. For 
the ſake of this Act, the Gentlemen who com- 
ole the preſent Parliament, will in future Times 
e diſtinguiſhed by this refin'd Characteriſtick 
of Glory, that they redreſſed Injuries which they 
did not cauſe, and pity'd Misfortunes which they 
did not feel. Fe pe . 


J am, Yours, &c. 


June 11. 1 PHILONOMOS. 
1726. „B 
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PRIME MINIST ERS. 


* ſudden and unexpected Diſgrace of the 
L& Spaniſh Prime Miniſter is an Event that 


probably may buſy wiſer Heads than mine; I 


mean the Stateſmen and Politicians of Europe: 


: But as the Uſe I ſhall make of it will be only 


to draw ſome Reflections from it, which may 
erhaps be of Service to my Fellow- Subjects, I 
1 ſhall not be thought ridiculous for ſet- 
ting out with ſuch Compa x. 
Thoſe who are acquainted with the Hiſtory 
of Royal Favourites, will not be ſurpriz'd at 
what ſeems the moſt wonderful Circumſtance 


in this Matter, that is, the ſudden Riſe, and no 


leſs ſudden Fall, of this. Gentleman : Kings have 


Paſſions, and their Servants Frailties, like all 
= other Men; and when we reflect on the nume- 
rous Miſchiefs, Cruelties, and unjuſt Severi- 
ties which have riſen from theſe Cauſes, we are 
= naturally tought to bleſs our own, Conſtitution, 


and admire the Laws we live under: Among 


us no Subject can be abſolutely undone by a 


Nod, or a Frown; the Monarch's Wrath may 


I diſpoſſeſs him of what ATR, 0 he reaps from 
the Royal Service; but his 


ountry's Voice 
muſt be added to his Maſter's Suffrage, before 


he can be eſteemed or puniſhed as guilty; an 


Advantage which will always have this good 
Effect, that the Miniſter, if he be of himſelf 
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De SPECULATIST. | 
rity in any Thing that is inconſiſtent with the 
Intereſt of his Country. be oi 

The Change of Minifters is now-a-days of as 


much Importance to a Nation, as the Change 


of Monarchs: 'There are, at preſent, very few 


Princes of Europe who plan their own Meaſures, 
and purſue their own Schemes: Theſe are ge- 
nerally the Contrivances of the primier Favou- 
rite, and at his Dſgrace, however well calcu- 
lated they may be tor the Service of his Coun- 


try, fall to the Ground, and prove abortive: 
All is to begin again; contrary Methods are 
taken; nor will his Succeſſors follow his De- 
ſigns, for fear of meeting his Fate. the va- 
rious and unſettled Condition of the Spaniſh 


Monarchy now, and for this ten Years paſt, is 
a Proof that what I have been ſaying is more 
than mere Speculation : What divided Counſels, 


what contradictory Reſolutions have they not 


_ enter'd into? how different are their Projects now 


from what they were at the Peace of Utrecht, 


though it be evident their Intereſt is ſtill the 


ſame. They are a melancholy Proof of the In- 


conveniences ariſing from a frequent Removal of 
Miniſters; while our own Country, where a 
Miniſter needs only be juſt to be ſafe, ſhews 
us, by our Eaſe and Happineſs, the Wiſdom 
46 had few Changes 

of Miniſtry in this Reign; and the Conſequence Þ* 
is, that the Current of our Affairs has all along 
ran in a ſafe, gentle, clear, and eaſy Stream. 
As to the Hiſtory of the Gentleman, who has | 

given occaſion to theſe Thoughts, I confeſs that 
I know no more than that he is a Dutch Man 
by Birth, who threw himſelf into the King of 
Spain's Service, from an Opinion that it was 


of that Ordinance. We 


more 
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The SPECULATIST.. 


more advantageous than that of his own Coun- 
try. He has been little heard of till within theſe 
eighteen Months, during which time he brought 
about a Treaty of Peace, which has ſurprized 
all Europe, became a Grandee of Spain, and ar- 
> I rived at almoſt the higheſt Employments, both 
for Honour and Profit, that a Subject of that 
Country is capable of. If it be true that he 
haas been falſe to the Intereſts of his Maſter, as 
is reported, he teaches us a good Leſſon; he 
gives us a Caution againſt employing and truſt- 
c © ing Foreigners, and plainly points out to us, 
= that a preſent and a future Intereſt in a Com- 
S munity are not ſufficient to attach Men effec- 
tually to it; that an Original and natural Tie 
is in ſome meaſure neceſſary ; that Men ought. 
not to be truſted with great Power, who have 
a Retreat provided in caſe they abuſe it; and, 
in ſhort, that no Man is fit to be the Miniſter 
of a Prince, whoſe Subject he was not born. 
This Thought naturally introduces a Remark, 
obvious enough, upon the Spaniſh Nation. It 
is odd that we ſhould look our, and find in al- 
moſt all the Courts of Europe Miniſters from 
Spain who are not Natives of that Country ; nor 
can I ſuppoſe it owing to any Partiality in the 
| preſent Monarch, or any Neglect of his natu- 
ral- born Subjects, ſince he particularly diſtin- 
guiſhes no one foreign Nation by this Kind of 
Favour, and that to which he owes his Birth leaſt : 
How then can we account for this extraordi- 
nary Concluſion, which muſt follow from the 
7 Premiſes we have laid down, That the Spani- 
1 ards, a brave ingenious People, born in a good 
Soil, and a fine Climate, ſhould be ſo far loſt 
to the Wit and Gallantry they were n 
es 1 am' 
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The SPECULATIST. 


fam'd for, as to be obliged to employ Stateſ. fe 
men, drawn from the foggy Air and K Soil b! 
of Ireland and Holland? If IJ might venture my tl 
Conjecture, it ſhould be thus: The Noblemen 1 
and Grandees of Spain have too much Pride, on * 
account of their Rank and Birth, to run through II 
neceſſary Offices of Subſerviency, which are re- 
quiſite to qualify them for the higheſt miniſte- K 
rial Truſts; and his preſent Catholick Majeſty 
has found, in the Courſe of his Affairs, a greater 
Call for Merit and Experience than Grandeur 
and Magnificence, which is the Reaſon that he 
has rather choſen ſuch as were fit for, than ſuch 
as fancied themſelves born to ſuch Employments. 
I think the Moral of this is what ought not to 
be overlook'd by us; and I dwell upon it the be 
rather, and with more 'Concern, becauſe we dy 
have had lately an unhappy Inftance of this * 
kind of Folly: We have ſeen a young Noble- Wi 
man, of the greateſt Parts, and fineſt Accom- | n 
pliſhments, through this intolerable Pride of © 
We pier, this over-weaning Opinion of his o.] n 
* Worth, and Diſdain of ſuperior Abilities, for- 
= Feit his Right to a Country, where his Talents, 
_—_ of jence | 1 EZ th 
* if he had Patience enough to go through the :: 
ied neceſſary Gradations, muſt, in all likelihood, Þ 
have one Day placed him at the Top of Af- 
fairs: But, for want of this, we have ſeen him © .* 
reduced to take Refuge among a People, in? 
this ridiculous Particular, of his own Stamp. 
5 But to return to the Duke of Ripperda, what 
iv ever was the Occaſion of his Diſgrace we have! 
* no reaſon to be concerned at it; and if it be? 
true that we have been acceſſary to the diſpla- | 
cing of him, I think it is a Stroke of Policy 
that we are much indebted to our Miniſters | 
ES "Oh, i 
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by. However earneſt the King his Maſter, or 
the Marquis his Succeſſor, may be in concert- 
ing Meaſures againſt our Intereſt, it is plain 
and certain, that every ſuch Removal is a Rub 
in the Way of ſuch Schemes. I fay again, it 
is a great Point gained, nor am I concerned to 
know how it was done. : | : 
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— A dolus, au virtus, quis in hoſte requirit ? 
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from this Accident, is, that all Miniſters to Ar- 


Caution; that in ſome meaſure they ought to 


N dy the Humours of their Maſters. It alſo fur- 


treated with Contempt and Diſregard; and whoſe 
© Intereſts, as well as their Maſters, his Projects 


this, but learns that we ought to be very cau- 
tious of making or provoking Enemies; and 
that the moſt contemptible of our Acquaintance 
may at one time or other in Life, be of Ser- 
vice and Advantage to uin. 

Fr. "a 


726. 
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To conclude, the great Moral to be drawn 
bitrary Princes ought to walk with the utmoſt 
be juſt, but that in general they ought to ſtu- | 
© niſhes one, that may be uſeful in middling Life; 
who that hears of the Duke de Ripperda's flying 


for Protection to the Dutch and Engliſh Mini- 
ſters, whom, not many, Months before, he had 


© tended to ftop and undermine z who, I ſay, hears 


O the ENncoURAGEMENT| 
of LEARNING. 


T HE Neg le& which Men of Lowrelng i and 
Parts 8 25 with from the World, has 5 
been a Matter of Complaint in all Ages: ſo that 
what our Writers lay to the Charge of this, has 
nothing ſingular in it; except it ſhould appear 
that, amidſt the univerſal Contempt which good 
Senſe and Learning lie under at preſent, there 
are not to be found ſome great Names, who 
endeavour to cheriſh and ſupport them. If thu 
be not the Caſe, our Age is in no worſea Con- 
dition in that reſpect, than any of thoſe which 
went before it; in every one of which the 
Groſs of Mankind deſpis'd and diſeſteem'd the 
Endeavours of the Learned to ſerve them: though 
we can in every one of them point out a oY 
who made merit their Care, and whoſe Smiles 
and Approbations were, as the Poet ſays, wort 
the Shouts of thouſand Amphitheatres. _ © 

The Behaviour of ſuch exalted Beings has i Ke 
double Effect upon Mankind. It not only ſup- I ca 
ports the great Genius which has the good For- ki 
tune to meet with ſuch Patrons, and enables bim lec 
to produce to the World the Reſult of thoſe his 
Qualities which for the preſent ſets him above 
it, and may help for the future to make it bet 
ter; but alſo prompts the ſtudious Emulator, 
born in a diſtant Age, to aſpire to the Ac- bu 
e which procur' d his Predeceſſot = 
t0 i} 
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The SPECULATIST. 
to be ſo diſtinguiſh'd; and this even at a Time 
when there are no viſible Encouragements, no 
publick Rewards to tempt him; nothing but 
the uncertain and precarious Hope, that ſuch 
a Patron may riſe, and that he himſelf may 
find him. Thus I may affirm, that the follow- 
ing Letter and its Story is, in the Minds of 
E moſt Men of Learning, little leſs than a Ba- 
E lance for the Poverty of Homer, and the Suffe- 
has rings of Epifterus. V 


The Great Man who is the Subject of it, had 
acquired ſuch a Reputation throughout Europe 
for his Learning and Parts, that the famous 
Queen of Sweden, who was particularly fond of 
Merit in that way, ſollicited him by repeated 
Letters to viſit her Court. He complied; and 
vas received with more Friendſhip and conde- 
ſcending Familiarity, than he might expect from 
one of his own Rank. Tis ſaid, that this Prin- 
ceſs was ſo delighted with his Converſation, 
that when the Severity of the Weather in that 
Climate, to which he had not been uſed, threw 
him into a flight Indiſpoſition, ſhe would come 
to his Chamber, and pay him the neceſſary At- 
tendance of a Nurſe during whole Afternoons; 
and for her Trouble, thought her ſelf well re- 
warded by the learned Diſcourſes which his Diſ- 
eaſe was not violent enough to forbid his ma- 
king. After ſome Time, when his Affairs cal- 
led him from her, ſhe would have purchaſed 
his Company at the Expence of Preferments, 
2 Penſions, or any thing her Kingdom could af- 
ford: But, to be ſhort, he left her, and ſoon 
after died; leaving his Wife a Command to 
burn all his Papers: which ſhe executed, or at 
leaſt pretended to have executed in her Letter 


The SPECULATIST. 


to Queen Chriſtina; to which the following is 


an Anſwer: and what I have ſaid ſufficient to | 
ſerve as a Key to it. # 


To Madam DE SAUMAISE. 


( 
t 
SD oo 7 
IF the Death of the great Salmaſius be at this 0 
IX time Matter of Grief to all the reaſonable 0 
World, whoſe Condolements you receive from c 
all Parts upon it; judge what ought to be my 
© Sorrow for this irreparable Loſs. You know Þ « 
how great the Eſteem was which [ paid to his c 
* Merit; and you are a Witneſs, that I had for c 

© him Sentiments of Affection as ſincere and as c 

| © cogdial as I could have for a Father. I was c 
© upon the Point of renewing to him my Pro- c 

© feſſions of chem, when the melancholy News c 
of his Death made me drop my Pen, and de- 

© prived me of all Thought, but my Regret for 
© the Loſs of a Perſon who had been fo dear to 
© me. After this, imagine to your ſelf how ſhock- | c 

© ing are the Griefs which J have felt! and hope 
© not for me, that I ſhall undertake to comfort 
you. Vour Sorrow is juſt; and you ought to 
© employ the reſt of your Days in weeping for this 
© Lols, and the Sin of Murder which you have 
. 

* 
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© committed upon his Writings. Was you ſo 
great an Enemy to your own Glory, and to the 
© Memory of the Deceaſed, that you durſt pro- 


Sn. x r 
2 * 1 * — <= 
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© fane your Hands with ſuch a Sacrilege? Vour 
© Obedience is cruel, and I never will forgive | + 

“your having put to Death a ſecond time che 
© Man, who of all the World deſerved moſt to 
be immortal. Pardon, I beſeech you, this 
* Tranſport; Indignation hurrics me away; and 
I can- 
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The SPECULATIST. 
© T cannot keep myſelf from reproaching you 
© with this ineſtimable Loſs, which I would re- 
deem at the Expence of an infinite Treaſure. 
But ſince Misfortune would give us ſuch am- 
© ple Reaſons for regretting his Death, it is juſt 
© that by the Fondneſs which I expreſs to you 
for him, I ſhould clear my ſelf from the Suſ— 
« picion of being bur indifferently concerned for 
© the Glory of this great Man. This is what 
© remains to be performed, in order to waſh my 
© Hands of the Crime which you have laid up- 
don me. But tho' what you have done has 
given me reaſon to complain of you, yet I ſhall 
always conſider you as the Widow of that ſame 
> © Salmaſinis, whom I loved as a Father, and 
| © whole Memory I ſhall honour all my Life. I 
> © ſhall ever remember him; and I ſhall take care 
sto ſhew you and his Children the Friendſhip 
and Eſteem which I bore to the dead. It will 
© © only depend upon you to let me know in what 
manner I can oblige you; and reſt aſſured that 
© © will omit nothing for your Satisfaction, pro- 
© © vided you don't leave me ignorant of the means 
by which I may ſerve you. And for what re- 
© © lates to your Son whom you ſpoke of to me, 
know that I take an Intereſt in his Education, 
= © and that I expect you ſhall give mean Account 
Hof it; for I will contribute all that is in my 
© © Power to render him a Son worthy of ſo great 


. a Father. „„ 
ETF CHRISTINA. 
June 25. 1726. 5 
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Of DETRACTION. 
8 
AAbſentem qui rodit amicum, 5 
Qui non defendit, alio culpante; ſolutos 
Qui captat riſus hominum, famamque dicacis: 
Fingere qui non viſa poteſt, commiſſa tacere 
Qui nequit : hic niger eſt, hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 
5 oo Hor. lib. 1. Sat. 4. 
Etraction is a Vice ſo detrimental to Soci- 
ety, that I believe you would not be dif- 
7 with a Diſcourſe which expoſed the 
Folly and Iniquity of it; and therefore have 


I choſen the Lines above as a Text which I in- 


tend to comment upon, not as they are a Piece E 
of Claſſical Learning, but as they are a fine 
Leſſon of Morality. N e 5 


It is odd that Good and Evil ſhould ſhift 
their Sides and Parties, in ſuch a manner as they 


ſeem to do: Truth is eternal; always was, and 
always will be the ſame; and yet ſo bad is our 


"Taſte, or ſo perverſe are our Morals, that what! 


Horace about eighteen hundred Years ago gives 
for the Character of a Scoundrel, whom no Man! 
ought to converſe with, is now become the De- 
finition of a fine Gentleman, or at leaſt, of what 

We call a pretty Fellow, and a good Companion. 
Thus we ſee the Abuſe of ablent Acquaintance 5 
makes up the greateſt Part of the Eine . 
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The SPECUTATIS TJ. 
of polite Company in theſe Days; and the fitter 


| a Man is to diſcharge himſelf of that ſcandalous 


Office, the more agreeable and entertaining we 
think him: As for the Defence of the Party 
rail'd at, no Body will fhew his Ignorance of 

ood Breeding ſo far as to take it up; no Man 


will be ſo abſurd as to diſturb the Mirth of the 
Company with any impolite Contradiction, tho? 

his beſt Friend were the Subject of it: Ar leaſt, 
ſuch a Man would be deem'd an ill-bred Clown, 


and a troubleſome Companion for ſo doing, and 


By perhaps find it difficult for the future to mix in 
ſuch agreeable and improving Society. 


The Man that cooly, ſeriouſly, and malici- 


# ouſly traduces another, muſt have a Soul capa- 
ble of perpetrating the blackeſt Villanies : His 
& Guilt is great, while the Miſchief he can do is 
but little, compar'd to that which the merry 
= Scoffer, the Man, who, as Horace ſays, Captat 
= riſus hominum, famamque dicacis, with ſome In- 
nocence on his Part, is able to bring about: 
I Fairly arguing, we ought not to ſuppoſe the 
* Man, who by his conſtant good Humour diſco- 
„vers a Philanthropy, and by his continual Cheer- 
gi fulneſs a Readineſs to be pleaſed ; I ſay we ought 
ng him upon this way of entertaining his Compa- 
Kt ny, but Compliance to Cuſtom, and their Hu- 
lan] 
De- 
on. 
nce 
ent 

of | 


not. raſhly to ſuppoſe that meer Il|-nature ſet 


mours; and therefore we ought to acquit him 
of any maleyolent Deſign, though I think he 
ought never to forgive himſelf the ill Conſe- 
quences which muſt attend upon his imprudent 
Fondneſs for pleaſing. The cool Traducer may 
procure himſelf Enemies, but none to thoſe he 
abuſes : His Railings recoil upon himſelf, and 
we avoid and deteſt him, rather than the Perſon 

M 3 5 that 
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that is the Object of his Malice: But the Man 


who is in Poſſeſſion of the Talents of Wit and 
Humour, is a dangerous Creature; he tickles 
the malevolent Diſpoſition of our Natures in ſuch 
a Manner, as we can't refuſe to be pleaſed with; 
and if the Conſequence be that we like him for 
ſo doing, we mult neceſſarily hate, or at leaſt 
deſpiſe thoſe who are the Subjects of his Ridi- 

cule, though in themſelves ever ſo innocent and 
_ unblameable : A worſe Miſchief is, that we con- 
tract the Habit from them; and thus it happens, 
that one pleaſant and facetious Railer occaſions 
twenty dull and aukward Imitators. 
All the latter Part of this Character, as given 
by the Poet, relates chiefly to thoſe we call Men 
of Wit and Pleaſantry; which ſhews us the 
Difference between the Wit of his Age and ours, 
and I think confirms the Obſervation I made 

before, that ſuch Talents do more Execution 

employed in this Way, than the moſt malignant 
Diſpoſition whatever can effect without them. 

It is only the Man of this Stamp, that from re- 
marking his Friend's Infirmities, can forge little 
Tales, which, becauſe they tally with his Cha- 

racter, and carry Humour and Jeſt in them, go 
_ down glibly in all Companies: None are at the 
Trouble of examining the Truth of a Circum- 
ſtance, when it gives them as much Pleaſure as it 
ſtands, as it could by their being aſſur'd of its Ve- 
rity, and more than they could receive from a 
Proof of its Falſhood. Ir is the very ſame Spirit 
that 1s capable of fiſhing our little Scandals which 
have ſome Foundation in Truth, yet are in a great 
meaſure ſecreted from the Knowledge of the 
World. The Delight a facetious Man can give, 
and conſequently takes, in the Recital of ſuch a 
little 


little Piece of ſecret Hiſtory, makes him triumph 


when he has, by an unpardonable Induſtry, ſav- 


\ 

] 

$ ed his Invention a Labour. A good Name, ſays 

1 the Scripture, is a ſweet Ointment ; but it is ſuch 
a one as we have loſt the Art of making; we 
can break the Viol that holds it, without con- 


r | 
t WW fidering our Inability to repair the Loſs; and 


this we can call Wit and Humour, juſt as the 
d Ladies do the Miſchief of their Monkeys: 
- © Good God! that a Parcel of reaſonable Crea- 


Sport, and ſay, Whom have we injured ? The 


a. Ae Eee - 
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tures ſhould ſpend an Evening at a worſe Enter- 
tainment than cutting of Throats; then call it 


n Devil is ſaid to take Delight in doing Miſchief, 


n becauſe others Miſeries occaſion a ſort of ſocial 
ne WW Extenuation of his own; but if there be any 


Ss, Fiend, who does Injuries which are indifferent 
de to him, or which at beſt ſerve only for an A- 


on muſement, that is certainly the worſt Being of 


m. the Sneerer. j 
e- I know ſeveral, who, to avoid the ſcandalous 


tle Imputation of being Traducers, never fail to 
a- © praiſe every one they talk of: Such a Praiſe 


go defiles thoſe that deſerve a better, and is indeed 
he doing the Good an Injury, by confounding them 
m- with the Bad. There are ſome Men, whom to 
it talk well of is wronging the whole Species; and 


'e- there are others, who, with Foibles that my 


* 


rit entitle them to the higheſt Praiſe and Eſteem. 


2 


ch Þ It is ſaying the Truth of the former, and the 


x 
= 


eat whole. Truth of the latter, by which we ought 


ro traduce good and bad 
M 4 WW Men 


the Creation: Of this Kind is the Scoffer and 


, „ 
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Men. alike, except to jumble the good and il} 
Qualities of particular Men into a Heap, and 
throw them all, without Exception, into the 
Jaws of Contempt and Ridicule. 
You perceive that the witty Man, or the 
Pretender to that Character, is the chief Object 
of my Indignation on this Account: The mere 
malicious Man is hardly worth regarding; be- 


ſides, the Laws are almoſt ſufficient to parry 


his Aſſaults; and, in that Caſe, Satyr has no 


Buſineſs to intermeddle. I will conclude this 
Letter with two Characters, which may ſerve to 
illuſtrate my former Remark : That the faceti- 


ous Man does Miſchief by the Imitations he 
cauſes, while the Imitarors almoſt fall into the 


Condition of the mere Malicious, with this ad- 


ditional Circumſtance, That they are in Danger 
of being ridiculed and deſpiſed, as well as hated 
and deteſted. Pamphilus has Wit, good Hu- 
mour, and Gaiety : He is generally the Life of 


the Company he keeps: He has too much Com- 


placency for thoſe preſent, to make any of them 
his Butt; yet, becauſe Fuel muſt be had to keep 


his Humour alive, he fetches it from their ab- 


ſent Acquaintance ; whom, with a Freedom not 


{ſtrictly to be allowed, he ſacrifices to the Ma- 


lignance of thoſe he is among, of whom Corvus 


is always one. Corvus has ſome Vivacity, much 


Arrogance, and no Senſe: He thinks, however, 
that the Wit of Pamphilus makes a good Figure, 
and likes it where it is moſt blameable, that is 
to ſay, in the railing Part: This, joined to his 
natural Inſolence 7 Temper, prompts him, in 
the Abſence of Pamphilys, to mimick him in de- 
crying all who are not preſent, which he does, 
either in the mutilated Jeſts of Pamphilys, or 

e | {ome 


} ſome witleſs ſtuff of his own; tho? the Differ- 
d ence between them is, that one cuts clean, the 
e other backs and hews; the Wit of one is a Ra- 
zor, While the other uſes a Bill-Hook. Yet 
e ſuch is the Vileneſs of Corvus, that if he be cal- 
* ed to Account for thoſe Freedoms, he owns the 
e Author, whoſe Praiſe he would have uſurped. 


Men are offended at the Jeſts, as they are ſpoil- 
ed by Corvus, tho', perhaps, as they ſtood origi- 
o WW nally, even thoſe concerned might be pleaſed at 
is them. This ought to be a Leſſon to Pamphilus, 
o to refrain ſuch Familiarities, ſince he not only 


1i- W makes bad Imitators, but ſhares in their Diſgrace. 
ie WW Bur I can't conclude without telling Corvus a 
ne Tale, which he may repeat after me, if he likes 
d- W it, becauſe many have told it before me. An 
er Ape had, by Chance, ſnatched a Basket of Wild- 
ed W Fowl from a Countryman, who was carrying 
u- W them to the Market, and ran with it to the Top 
of of a neighbouring Houſe, where playing with 


it, and by degrees uncovering it, firſt ſtarts our 
one Bird, then another; at which the Beaſt was 
E infinitely delighted. In ſhort, by degrees, he 
let them all out; and then fancying it was the 
Basket which communicated the volatile Facul- 


la- ty to them, he had a Mind to practiſe it himſelf, 
%, and accordingly jump'd in: Upon which the 
ch Basket, unable to ſtand by itſelf, fell down from 
er, © the Ridge of the Houſe with poor Pug in it, 
rc, © whoſe Neck was only broke for his Affectation. 
11 = J am, SIR, 
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Of NeEws-WRITERS. 


T HE Curioſity of my Countrymen, as to 
1 News and Politicks, has been already the 
Subje& of much Mirth : For this Reaſon, as 
well as on Account of ſome ill Conſequences 
which it has lately produc'd, I will in this Diſ- 
courſe, laying afide the Ridicule which it may 
produce, animadvert upon it as it is the Parent 
of Miſchiefs and Inconveniences, not only to 
the State in general, but to each individual Mem- 
ber of it. Ü 
This Thirſt of Knowledge is of a fev'riſh 
Kind: It is encreaſed by the Attempts made to 
ſatisfy it; and therefore I muſt ſay, that tho 
the Appetite in itſelf ſhould be only ridiculous, 
yet the ſupplying of it with Objects, the mini- 
ſtring of Fuel to this kind of Fire, is ſomewhat 
| wk it is criminal: The great Numbers of 
lying and impertinent N Sr which were 
ſet on Foot to aſſwage this Curiofity, do but 
heighten and render it incurable; and I think 
one may truly ſay of this Nation, that it is, as 
to this Point, in an irrecoverable Way, and aps 
ply to it as a Motto, 4 e 


— Zprſiige ae. 


uolland is I think at preſent the great Empo- 
rium of News for all Europe, and People fancy 
that one Mark of the Liberty which the Inha- 
bitants enjoy. It is very obſervable, That "my 

e take 
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; bours, but are very cautious of meddling at 
Home. Whether this proceeds from Reſtraint 
or Choice, from Fear or Prudence, I won't ven- 


ture to determine; but certain it is, that in a 


Duteh News-Paper, though fill'd with Advices 
o from all Parts of the World, ſome true, ſome 
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take a Licence of telling Lies of their Neigh- 


e falſe, ſome 18 Gs and ſome gueſs-work, you 


shall never find more than a fingle Paſſage or 
es two, nor always ſo much, from the Town in 


which it was printed; while we, on the contra- 


ry, ſtuff a great Number of diurnal Papers with 
nt the inconfiderable and idle Adventures of this 
to Metropolis. eros 53 
n- © If Men would ſeriouſly conſider that ſuch a 
Practice did not anſwer the Ends of either News- 
| vriting or News- reading, ſure there would not 
to be a Vent for ſuch Trumpery : Inſtead of meet- 
10 ing with the Recent Hiſtory and State of neigh- 
as, bouring Nations in ſuch Papers, which is to be 
ni= {© ſure the only laudable Deſign they can pretend to, 
vat we areentertain'd with privateScandal and obſcure 
of Gallantries : Who was divorced for Adultery, 
ere or who executed for Felony, is exhibited to the 
ut © World, inſtead of Accounts, who broke a League, 
nk or who loſt a Battle: Call you this Entertain- 
as ment! For my Part, I think the Advertiſements 


3 
* 
3 
* 
25 
% 


© ther true nor falſe. „ 
Accounts of Deaths, Marriages, and ſuch like 


5 
po- goſſipping Tales, concerning People in low or 
cy middling Life, are Things meerly indifferent to 
ha- Mankind, if they happen to be true; but if they 
hey are falſe, occaſion a World of private Miſchief. 
ake 2 | 


'Tho? 


rally Nonſenſe, they are to be accounted nei- 


afford more Pleaſure, and I am ſure they give a 
more innocent Diverſion, becauſe being gene- 
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The SPECULATIST. 


'Tho' we in Town are too well acquainted with the 
Veracity of our Intelligencers, to lay any great 
Streſs upon what they utter, yet Country-Gentle- 
men, all Foreigners, and our Fellow- Subjects eve- 
ry where abroad, areliable to be impos'd by them. 


How often has it happen'd that the Bill or Note of 
any eminent Merchant, whom our News-writers 
have put to Death in their Papers, has been re- 
Fuſed or proteſted abroad, perhaps to his or his 
Correſpondents great Damage, perhaps to their 
utter Ruin, before the recanting Paragraph, the 
ſcandalous Method they have found of making 
Reparation, and furbiſhing a new Article, can 
come to the Parts in which he traded. Thus 
mall a News-writer, with a Daſh of his Pen, 


do more Miſchief to a Nation in one Paper, 
than the Stamp-Duty of it, while it laſts, can 
attone for. I believe thoſe Gentlemen are not 


generally aware how far they are puniſhable for 


this, and therefore I take the Opportuniry of 
informing them, that reporting the Death of 2 


Man in Buſineſs, if it ſhould happen to be falſe, 
bears a heavier Action at Law than any Scan- 


dal they can publith of him. 1 
By the Publication of Marriages what cruel 
Diſappointments are occaſtoned? Whar ſiniſter 
Deſigns furthered? By thoſe Articles which the 
inquiſitive Diligence of the News-gatherer has 
found our, it's odds but ſome deſerving Perſon 
may loſe a Fortune, or ſome loving Couple their 
future Happineſs, by the Interpoſition of Friends, 
whom the anticipated Rumour has awaken'd: 


By thoſe which are ſent and paid for, 'tis a 


Chance that ſome modeſt Woman is obliged to 


throw herſelf away on a Scoundrel, who, by 7 
the Fiction of ſuch a Tale, has obliged her to 


Un- 
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| bour's Secrets; and yet every Man would con- 
ceal his own. If we obſerv'd, in this ſeemingly 


the Cuſtom-houle, 
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undergo. half the Shame ſhe was afraid of, and 
therefore ſhe marries him to avoid the reſt; at 
leaſt, it is often done with a malicious Intent 
to diſturb friendly and ſocial Converſation, where 
no ſuch Deſign was thought of, and alarmed 
Perſons who were in no Danger. 5 8 
We have a ſtrange Way of judging in theſe 
Affairs, as indeed we generally have in moſt. 
others: Every Man would know his Neigh- 


trivial Matter, the great golden Rulc of Mo- 
rality, idle Men would not find Encouragement 
to abuſe us at this rate, and much important 
| Miſchiefs would be prevented, which ariſe from 
theſe trifling Cauſes, like large Rivers from the 
| ſmalleſt Springs. or are 
If, I ſay, we could tame this great Luſt of 
knowing our Neighbours Buſineſs, it would be 
worth no Body's while to pry about, like Spies, 
for Intelligence to publiſh; to run their Noſes 
into every Crowd, every Court, every Office, 
and every Place of Reſort; and from thence car- 
ry away what is not decent or fit to be made 
publick, but what is ſafe in their Opinion. We 
| have frequently ſeen Paſſages in Print, from which 
our Enemies might reap Advantage in their 
Wars, or other . e with us; but that pro- 
perly falls under the Government's Correction, 
as I think ſome other Things ought, that are 
permitted, at leaſt not diſturbed in this Way. 
It is not many Years ſince an impertinent News- 
writer, after peeping into the Entry Book at 
publiſhed an Account of a 
great Number of Moidores, imported from Por- 
C tugal in a certain Ship, and for certain Uſes, 
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and by the Contrivance of a certain Engliſh Mer. 
chant then in Lisbon, whom immediately, upon 
the Arrival of that News-Paper, the jealous 
Portugueze, never ſticking at the Weakneſs of 
the Evidence, ſeized, impriſoned, and would haye 
put to Death, but that fortunately ſome of our 
Men of War, who happened to be there, inſiſt- 
ed upon his Delivery; and he was according] 
ſurrender'd, through Dread of the Britiſh Ca- 
non, or elſe his uſeful Life muſt have been made 
the Victim of an idle Curiofity, and perhaps the 
Honour of our Country ſo far concerned, as to 
reduce us to this Dilemma, either tamely to ſuf- 
fer ſuch an Injury, or by engaging in an expen« 
five War, which might have doubtful Conſe- 
quences, incur the total Loſs of a beneficial 
JJ 8 
From what has been here ſaid, we may draw 
this Inference; That either the preſent Set of 
News- writers ought to be very cautious in what 
they write, or their Employers in whom they 
put to work. In Holland the Papers, which 
give ſuch univerſal Pleaſure, are all written by 
Scholars, and Men of Parts, at leaſt by ſuch as 
are converſant in what they write upon; while 
here the Management of ſuch Things are truſted 
to ſuch little ignorant Creatures, as neither know 
what they do, nor care what Miſchiefs they may 
do; ſo that if Matters go on in this Way, it 1s 
not unlikely, nor would it be unwelcome, that 
the Government ſhould lay an Inhibition upon 
them: And for my Part, I ſhould never conſi- 
der the curtailing a Power to do Miſchicf, as 
any Abridgment of the Liberties of my Coun- 
mw. 
„ "By 165. F726; 
82 Of 
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of the Court, the Silence of the Theatres, 
a. and the abſolute Ceſſation of all other publick 
de Diverſions, have conſpired with the honeſt En- 


he deavours of Mr. Henley to make the Reftorer of 
to be antient Elocution, and the Inſtitutor of the Ora- 
if. tor), not only the Entertainment of many, but 
n. the Theme of moiſt, whom Buſineſs or Idleneſs 
ſe. detain amidit Smoke and Politicks, this long Va- 
r EE. : 
He is almoſt the Subject of every Converſa- 
\w I tion, and various and whimſical are the Diſcourſes 
of to which he adminiſters Matter: The Learned 


and the Ignorant, the Infidel and the Religio- 


5 nit, the Orthodox and the Schiſmatical, all talk 
ch of him, as a Separatift from every one of their 
by E Communions z and yet as a Creature who goes 
as aſtray, in a Manner ſo entirely new, that they 
ile are at a Loſs in what Category to place him, or 
ed what Kind of Scholar, Heretick, or Enthuſiaſt, 


they may moſt properly name him. I was in a 
Company the other Day, where a very great 


as he was pleaſed to call him: He utter'd ma- 


G- ny Invectives againſt Hereſy and Innovations 
as in Religion, and concluded them with an En- 
n- thuſiaſtick Conjecture, of which he did not ſee 
much Reaſon to doubr, that this Henley was the 

I Antichriſt mentioned in the Scriptures, and that 
Of g - con- 


t- Tx Emptineſs of the Town, the Abſence _ 


Stickler for the Church apprehended a new Dan- 
ger to it from the Appearance of this Impoſtor, 
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unfortunately ſmiled, which his Antagoniſts, 
who had no good Opinion of the Orthodoxy ot 


conſequently the End of the World was at be 
Hand. Here he was interrupted by another; P 
no Jeſs zealous, but a little more ſcrupulous, dr 
who, upon comparing the Inſtitutor's Chara- al 
cter, with that defcribed in the Text, which he cu 
had by Heart, pronounc'd that he could not be © 
the Perſon foretold, ſince it did not appear that In 
he had the Gift of working Miracles. A third, hi 
who ſat by, and had Senſe enough to perceive th 
how ridiculous this Diſpute was like to grow, hi 
was reſolved to improve the Joke, by perplex- mn 
ing the Queſtion, and addreſſing himſelf grave- pr 
ly to the Diſputants, ſaid, That he was afraid 1 
that laſt Argument was not ſo weighty and to 
< concluſive as it might ſeem to be: For this = 
* Impoſtor, added he, does (as it were) work 8 
Miracles already: You obſerve how difficult . 
Ait is for the eſtabliſh'd Paſtors to procure MW 
** Hearers, who are at no Expence for their In-. 
* {tructions, while this Man ſo bewitches the . 
People, that they not only run mad after his MW. 
Abominations, but preſent him their Money for . 
** performing them: To give Money for ſeeing MW .. 
© an Opera, or a Puppet-Shew, a Prize-Fight, or ſh 
a Tragedy, a Cock-Match, or a Concerto, [MW 
is nothing at all ſtrange 3 but believe me, 
4 Friends, to give Money for hearing a Ser-! [ 


mon, is little leſs than a Miracle in this pro- 
“ fane Age.” This Diſcourte, though pro- 
nounced with a good deal of Gravity, had not 
the Effect intended; for as he deliver'd it, I, 
who have not the molt abſolute Command ot 
my Muſcles when I ſmell a Jeſt in the Wind, 


either, interpreted for the Sign of a Con{piracy Þ ſti 
5 | between 


he SPECULATIST.® 
between us, and therefore abruptly quitted the 
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Point in Debate, tho' it was impoſſible they could 


drop the Subject entirely ; for preſently, with 
all the Vehemence of Zeal, they began to ac- 
cuſe the Inſtitutor of vile ſcandalous Simony, in 


expoſing holy Things to fale, and baſely extort- 


| ing Money from ſuch as were willing to hear 


his Doctrine. To this ,they added their Hopes 


that a Proſecution would be commenced againſt 


him for ſuch Miſdoings, and that the Govern- 


ment would intereſt themſelves in it, to ſhew a 
| Bone Regard to the Church. To this my 


riend anſwer'd, with the ſame Gravity as be- 
fore, but more in Earneſt, * That he ſhould be 


* ſorry to ſee the Laws ſtretch'd for the ſake 


of ruining a poor Man, whoſe greateſt Crime 


* 1s, that he is one of the Multitude of Perſons 


% who followed Chriſt rather for the Loaves 


| © than the Leſſons ; that his Prices were rea- 


* ſonable enough; and that no Body ought to 


| © complain, fince he did not exact for his Main- 


E © tenance ſo much as the twentieth Part of his 


| © Diſciples Subſtance.” He cloſed his Speech 


| with a ſober Smile, and this Sentence, That 


| © Monopolies ought no more to be encouraged 
| © in Religion than in Trade. I ſuppoſe 


or. M1 need not add that this ended the Diſpute, by 
. & dividing the Company, ſince none that are tru- 
o. & |y Orthodox can think the Air wholeſome which 


is breath'd in by People of oppolite Senti- | 


ments. ** „„ 

I was Witneſs to another odd Diſpute be- 
| tween ſome People, whoſe natural Impertinence 
was help'd out by a little Grammatical Know- 


ledge; and between them the important Que- 


ſtion was, Whether the Followers of this new 
5 e N NY Re- 
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The SPECULATIST. 
Religion (for it is currently called ſo) ſhould be 
named Henleites, Henleiſtes, or Henleyans : But 
this Point, material as it is, I don't find can be 
ſettled to this Day. e 

So much Converſation as I have known roll 
upon this Man, alarm'd my Curioſity, and pro- 


| Yoked me to enquire whether he was really fo 


dangerous or important a Creature as he is re. 
Re, J was directed firſt to read his Litur- 
y, but I choſe to hear him in his academici 
Capacity (as he phraſes it) before I enquired in. 
to his Divinity, and that has ſaved me the Trou. 
ble of peruſing his Rhapſody of Prayers; for, 
upon hearing his Harangue, and .converſing i 
little with him afterwards, I will venture to 
pronounce him an undeſigning harmleſs Man, d 
tollerable good Underſtanding, unwilling, and 
hope unable, to do any Injury either to our Rel: 
gion or our Conſtitution, and I dare almoſt pro- 
pheſy, that, except Perſecution ſhould make him, 


or ſome of his Followers, Enthuſiaſts, the neu 


Age will be at no Loſs by what Name to diſtin 
guiſh them. „„ 


I told you I was to hear one of his acaden 
cal Lectures: It was on Medneſday the 27th ff 


laſt Month: There I found an elegant and po 


lite Aſſembly waiting for his Inſtructions : T 
Subject of his Diſcourſe was Action, as it is 
Concomitant of Eloquence; and he had tht 
Pleaſure of ſeeing among his Audience ſuch Ma 
as may one Day gladden the Hearts of both Ho 
by the Practice of his Rules. But what amaze 
me, was a Parcel of Female Diſciples, who lil 


ned with great Attention, and ſeemed to depat 


very much pleaſed and improved by the InfinF 


ctions of the Orator. Now, though I appt 


hend 


r . ˙.Ay INS 
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be hend no Danger or Influence from his religious 
ut Diſcourſes upon the Minds of the People, yet I 
be muſt agree with thoſe who think it may pro- 
duce ill Conſequences to teach the Ladies Elo- 
ol UW quence; beſides, I apprehend it to be a Work 
faperfinous and unneceſſary ; nor do I ſee one 
bf Argument in its Fayour, but this: It is urged 
re:. that he teaches Elocutton after the antient Man- 
ur. ner, which will, at leaſt, alter the Method from 
ic what the Fair Ones now practiſe; and who 
| knows but ſuch an Alteration may be for the 
better? Ay, but who can ſay it will? J am againſt 
making Experiments that may be fatal to us; 
we know, in ſome meaſure, how to deal with 
U Female Eloquence according to the Moderns, 
, but ſhould they top the Antients upon us, Lord, 
ndl deliver us! It muſt, no doubt, be a very com- 
del: fortable Reflection to the Heart of every honeſt 
pro: Batchelor, to think, that if the Ladies thus fre- 
him quent Mr. Henley's School, he may one Night 
nen have the Pleaſure of hearing a Curtain Lecture, 
| delivered according to the Directions laid down 
| by Tully and Quintilian. CR, 
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Of PRIZE-FIGHTING. 

: To Sc. 75 

T7 is with Surprize I perceive that the an- 
tient and laudable Art of Prize-fighting has 


eſcap'd the Panegyrick of all our modern Bre- 


thren; and I confeſs my Want of Power to 
ſtifle my Indignation, while I obſerve the noble 
Science of Defence ſo overlook'd by thoſe whoſe 
Duty and Intereſt it ought to be to record the 
Glories of their Cotemporaries, I mean the pro- 
found Journaliſts of the preſent Age. 1 5 
I own II had it frequently in my Inclinations 


to celebrate the Merits of the gallant Fraternity 


of the Blade, but was deterred by my Deſpair of 
equalling the ingenious Mr. Byrom, whole Ode 
upon this Subject will ever be remember'd to 
their Glory, and his; and nothing could have 
perſwaded me to attempt the Theme but an Af. 
ter-thought, to wit, that as I only write in 
Proſe, the Danger of the Compariſon may be 
avoided: The Man who walks a-foot will be 
conſider'd by himſelf, and never examined by, 
nor compared to him who keeps his Chariot; 
though, if he ſhould pretend to a curule Equi - 
tation, his Horſes, Coach, Painting, Liveries, 
and Servants, are all ſet in Oppoſition to his 
Brother Beaus, and he muſt expect his Chara - 


Eter from the Reſult of that Examination, 
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This Art, than which none is, for its Anti- 

J quity, more illuſtrious, had long left the Stage, 
and been buried in Obſcurity; while its Place 
in the World was uſurp'd by a miſchievous 

| younger Brother of the ſame Family, but un- 
worthy of the Name: Long had the noble 
Back-Sword and St. George's Guard left the po- 
lite World, and given. way to the paltry ſingle 

Räapier, and Quart, and Tierce; till the publick- _ 
an- I ſpirited Mr. Figg, out of meer Fondneſs for An- 
has tiquity, has lately undertook the Reftoring of the 
re- ¶ antient Gladiatory of the Stage, and for that End 
to has erected a Gymnaſium, in which he inſtructs 
ble the young Gentlemen of this Age in the Wea- 

pons of their Anceſtors. Happy Omen of the 
the W Revival of the Valour of their Anceſtors! When 
oro: our antient Way of Fighting is reſtored, well 
may we hope our antient Succeſs ! Then new 
10s WW Guys and new Georges ſhall ariſe, and new Caws 
nity be flaughter'd, 2 new Dragons demoliſn'd! 

Thrice happy preſent Age ſo fruitful in Revi- 

Ode vals / now bleſt by the Reſtoration of two long- 

© loſt uſeful Arts, Elocution and Cudgel-playing! 

No more let it be ſaid cedant arma tege ; but let 

*© our Revivors walk hand in hand to Fame, and 

be tranſmitted with equal Glory to Poſterity ! 

Let our Hero defend our Orator from Thumps, 

Thwacks, and Bangings ; and let our Orator 

ſecure our Hero from Scorn, Calumny, and Re- 

uvilings! Obſerve we another Inftance of their 

Parity, in the Condition from which their ſe— 

veral Sciences have been reſcued : Oratory, up- 

on its Baniſhment from the Pulpit, was forced 
to take Refuge in Booths and Play-houfes, among 

Quacks, Mountebanks, Players, Dancers, and 

| Tumblers; and Gladiatory, when it was driven 

Thi DS N 3 from 
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e SPECULATIST. 
from Court, fled for Shelter to the Bear- Gar- 
dens and publick Streets: Porters, Apprentices, 
Pick-Pockets, nay even 'Faylors, thoſe Uſur- 
pers of Man's Name, profeſſed it; yet now 
Things have taken ſuch a Turn, that I have 
ſeen a Member of the Houſe of Commons gap- 


ing at a Leſſon of Mr. Hezley's; and one of the 


other Houſe condeſcending to take an inſtru- 
ctive Knock of the Pate from Mr. Figg; nor 


83853 


am I without Hopes that I ſhall live to ſee a 


Kennel of Hounds called together by the Rules 
of a Declamation, and a Punctilio of Honour 


decided by the Laws of Back-Sword. 6 


But to drop this Compariſon, which my Rea- 
ders will perceive was only a Digreſſion, let us 


take a View of the magnanimous Behaviour of 
our Gladiators in Adverſity, and from thence 

zudge if they are not worthy of this Turn in 
their Favour, and their Art entitled to the Ad- 
miration and Practice of our noble Youth, whoſe 


Fineneſs of Taſte prompts them to purſue this 
agrecable Study. The gallant Actions of Robin 


Hood, his great Sufferings, and his Excellence 
at Quarter-Staff, which is a Branch of the noble 


Science, are too well known to need a Repeti- 
tion here: The Courage and Conduct of old 
Jack Falſiaffe, who, by his Manner of bearing 
his Point, we may learn to have practiſed this 
Art; and the great Succeſſes and famous Ex- 
ploits of the late Hero little Gorman, whoſe Re- 
nown ſtands pickled for the Uſe of Poſterity in 
the preſerving Salt of modern Satyr; | 


— if theſe Scenes mifcarry, 
Let Gorman zake the Stage. — | 


Prologue to the Je of Venice. 
and 
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nd who, for all his Brayery and Glory, was, 


4 = $ Sa IT I) 4 . 
den, muſt ſtill find it greater. 


2 


of 


to the cternal Diſgrace of our Laws, hang'd like 


2 common Thich, for only taking the Freedom 


with ſome of his Neighbours to borrow a Horſe. 
Add to theſe the great Numbers of gallant Souls 
{till in being, whom Thirſt of Fame ſends, in 
Imitation of thoſe antient Prize-Fighters Her- 
cules, Theſeus, &c. traverſing the Globe in ſearch 
of Victory and Bread e | ern 


icte read and Cheeſe, © 
Whoever has been converſant in Romances, 


| muſt obſerve a great Reſemblance between the 


Behaviour of Knights Errant and ftrolling Gla- 
diators z but whoever peruſes the Challenges and 
Defiances, which are to be met with in ſuch 

Books, and compares them with the Records of 
Figg's Amphitheatre, and the Zockley Bear-Gar- 
uſt d I cannot let flip 

this Opportunity, without offering my Praiſes 


and Thanks to the ſublime Penners of theſe Com- 


poſitions, by what Name or Title ſoever diſtin- 
guiih'd: Happy Genius's] Inventors of a Style, 
which, without fertering Words with Senſe or 
Meaning, makes a ſonorous rumbling Noiſe, 
exactly calculated to raiſe the Courage of the 


* 


Combatants. 


Like the Trumpet and the Drum, 
Which make the Warrior's Stomach come, 

Aud ſharpen Valour, like Small Beer 
By Thunder turwd to Vinegar. 

I hope whoever is the preſent Secretary may 
be immortal as his Works; but it there ſhould 
happen to be a Vacancy in that high Office, I 
would beg leave to recommend to it my very 
good Friend the Author of Buſiris, whom I think 
every way qualified for ſo important a Truſt; 

wo N4 bat 
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"The SPECULATIST. © 


but if the Brotherhood ſhould imagine, upon 


reading his Play, that his Excellence in the Sub- 


lime- obſcure is not ſufficient, T can aſſure them 
that ſome of his Proſe-performances are able to 
attone for that Want, by a Maſtery in the Flat- 
unintelligible. I hope my Services to the Sci- 
ence will give me ſo much Intereſt amongſt 
them, as will make me able to obtain this Fa- 


vour; that I may comfort myſelf for the future 


in Poſſeſſion of a Character which I always aſ- 


pired to, that of a proportionate Rewarder of 
JJ . > 0 
I had like to have concluded without obſerv- 
ing, for the Honour of Prize-Fightihg, that it 
has been ſo much encouraged by our Laws, as 
to have been formerly a Method not only of de- 
ciding Honour, but Life and Property: In theſe 
Caſes I meet with but two Methods of Fight- 


ing appointed by Law; the one, when two Per- 
ſons drubb'd one another heartily with Bags 
fill'd with Sand; and the other, when they uſed 
Battoons, as I find them called; I own I am 


much puzzled by that ingenious Diverſion with 
Sand-Bags, being out of Ulſe at Hockley in the 


Hole; but I have written a Treatiſe in Folio, 
which ſhall appear in due Time, proving, 
againſt Selden, and all others, for the Honour 


of Prize-Fighting, that the Battoons were no 
other than the modern Quarter-Staves, or at 


leaſt the Origin of them; and l give this timely 
Notice, that all Friends and Encouragers of the 


noble Science may be e e to forward my 
Undertaking with their ſeaſonable Subſcriptions. 


1716. . Yours, &c. 
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Of COMMENTATORS. 


51 8 a Debt which the World owes to thoſe 
1 who have deſerved well of it, to preſerve 


their Reputations as long as the Materials of 


which they are formed can be made to laſt. To 
this kind of Reward I think no ſort of Men bet- 
ter intitled than the Poets; whether we conſi- 
der them as ſeldom receiving any other, or as 
they really are Benefactors in a very high de- 
gree to Mankind. This is in a great meaſure 
confels'd by the Practice of other Countries to- 


wards the Memory of ſuch as have excell'd 

among them, and by the Conſent of all Na- 

tions in their Admiration and Applauſe of the 
= Ancients. We are the only People in Europe 
Who have had good Poets among them, and yet 
ſuffer their Reputation to moulder, and their 

Memory as it were to ruſt, for want of a little 
of that Critical Care, which is as truly due to 
their Merit, as to that of the antient Greek and 
” Roman Writers. 5 


It is eaſy to perceive what I aim at; to ob- 


ſerve that ſome tolerable Comments upon the 
Morks of our celebrated Poets are not only ex- 


pedient but neceſſary. Every Writer is obliged 


to make himſelf underſtood of the Age in which 
be lives; but as he cannot anſwer for the Changes 
of Manners and Language which may happen 
after his Death, thoſe who receive Pleaſure and 
| Inſtruction from him are obliged, as well in 
= Gratitude to him as in Duty to Poſterity, to 


endea- 


The SPBOULATIST. | 
endeavour to perpetuate his Memory, by pre- 


ſerving his Meaning. This is what the French 


have done by their Marots, Rabelais's and Ron- 
 faras; nay, even Boileau, who died within our 


Memory, is thus armed againſt the Aſſaults of 
Time. The Italians, who are not thereto Eo 


voked by a changing Language like ours, have 


not a tolerable Writer in their Tongue whoſe 


Works are not illuſtrated by ſame uſeful Notes; 
while we, whoſe Manners are ſo yariable, and 
| Whoſe Language ſo viſibly alters every Century, 
have not one Poet (tho' there are ſeveral whom 
we admire) who has met with the good For- 
tune of a kind Hand endeavouring to ſecure him 
againſt Mortality. Strange Humour! Much 


Pains have been taken to preſerye to us the Pi- 


Eure of Chaucer, while no body has thought it 
proper to render that better Picture of him, his 
Writings, intelligible to future Ages. Butler 
has had a Monument erected to his Memory in 
Mieſtminſter-Abliy; how much more emphatical- 
ly might it be ſaid to be erefed to his Memory, 


if it were a Comment upon his excellent Hudi- 


bras Which, for want of ſuch Illuſtration, grows 
every Day leſs pleaſing to his Readers, who 
loſe half his Wir and Pleaſantry, while they are 
ignorant of the Facts he alludes to. I own, it 
grows daily more difficult to perform this Du- 


ty to old Authors; and therefore the 1talians 


ſay, that a Comment ought to be made when 


the Work does not need it: For that it will be 
impoſſible to make one when it does. 


But it has been common among us, thro' a 
falſe Delicacy, to condemn and depreciate this 


kind of Criticiſm. Pedant and Commentator have | 


been hitherto conſidered as Terms ſynonymous. 


Weak ö 
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The SPECULATIST. 


Weak and idle Cavilling! If it be the Poet's 
juſteſt Boaſt to confer eternal Praiſe upon He- 


roes, or ſuch as are the worthy Subjects of their 
Lays, it is no leſs meritorious in the Critick 


117 


who preſerves the Writings of theſe Poets, and 


by a grateful Retribution gives them Immorta- 


lity in their Turn. 


"I 


or my Part, I think the Writings of ſuen 


great Men as have done Honour to the Nation 
they lived in, ought to be kept and regarded 
| with the ſame Care as is uſually taken in pre- 
| ſerving the Works of a great Maſter, either in 

| Painting or Sculpture. Accidental Fractures, or 

| incommodious Air, are the Miſchiefs which 

| threaten the Materials of thoſe Pieces, and 
| therefore, with all Diligence, to be avoided 3 
incorrect Editions and bad Gloſſes, are the ſame 
Enemies to Works of Wit, and therefore equal- 
{ ly to be guarded againſt: And tho! it often hap- 


pens that a maim'd Statue, or a Fragment of a 


Maſter, in which to have the moſt minute or 


Poem, becomes better lik'd, and is of more Va- 
lue, than perhaps the entire Piece would be; yet 
the Regret which Men feel for what they imagine 
they have loſt, makes all that ſort of Pleaſure im- 
perfect, eſpecially if it be the Work of a great 


trifling Part defac'd or obſcur'd, is to his Ad- 


mirers an irreparable Misfortune. This Opinion 


is confeſs'd by all Countries, in the Care they 
take about the Writings of their great Genius's, 
and has been as good as allow'd at home. Since 
we can remember to have ſeen two of the moſt 


ingenious Men of our Age, at leaſt nominally 
employ'd in preſerving Shakeſpear from the Ruft 
of Time; tho' their Succeſs in it is a Proof that 
they either wanted Capacity, or did not lay it 
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the SpESUIATIST. 
out upon this Task; and that the greateſt Genius 
is not always qualified for the beſt Commentator. 


To ſuppole that the greateſt Poet in this Ape 
is the only fit, or fitteſt Perſon, to reviſe the 


Sheets, and correct the Preſs, when the greateſt 


Poet of the laſt is new publiſhed, is every whit 
as whimfical and abſurd, as to imagine that no 


body bur the beſt Sculptor living 1s proper to 


dig the Ground under which lie bury'd the Re- 


mains of the beſt antique Statues. ; 
T have been thrown into theſe Thoughts, by 


comparing a Book ey publiſhed calld Shake- 
lat 


ſpear Reſtored, with the late Edition of that Poet 


ſet forth by Mr. Pope; in the former what Dili- 


ence and Accuracy is to be found, in the latter 


what Careleſſneſs and Ignorance. Till I read 


Pope's Work I hardly thought Shakeſpear want- 


ed a Commentator z till I read Theobald's, I 


ſcarcely believ'd he would ever find a good one. 


I heartily wiſh for the Delight of the preſent | I 
Age, for the Inſtruction of Poſterity, and for | 
the Honour of the Author, that we may ſee an __ 


Edition of Shakeſpear come from that able Hand; 


or if he is to be prohibited that Task, that he 


would transfer his Care to the Preſervation of ſome 


other of our old Bards, as there are ſome of them 
who ſtand in need of ſuch a Prop to their decaying Þ 


Fame. And it muſt be obſerved, that ſuch a 


TCrritick as this might bring the Name of a Com- 


mentator into the Repute which it has loſt by Þ * 


the dull and uſeleſs Pedantry of ſome Pretenders | 


to it. Such a Gentleman, and none bur ſuch, Þ 


ought to republiſh an old Writer, ſince it is in his] 


Power to make Repriſals upon his Author, and to 


receive as much Glory from him as he gives to him. 3 
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| through the latter Part of his Pilgrimage, and 
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ABLE has been always reckon'd among the 
L principal Arts of Inſtruction. The Method 
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of conveying Leſſons of Practice through this 
delightful Conduit, as it began almoſt with the 
World, ſo is it like to continue in Eſteem till 
the End of it. I am of opinion that you ap- 


prove of this Way; and therefore venture to 
recommend to you the following Story: which, 
I think, has all the Advantages of a Fable, tho? 


I am aſſured it is in all its Circumſtances a 


gs. 


NOT many Miles Weſtward of this great 
Metropolis, lived ſome Years ago an elderly 
Gentleman, of an ample Fortune, a ſound Mind, 


and as much good Humour as we ever find at- 
tending upon Fifty Six. Let us call him Pam- 


philus, and his young Wife Sabina. She was 
the Daughter of a neighbouring Gentleman, 


bleſs'd with all the Advantages of Youth, Beauty, 


and Education; ihe had ſo many good Qualities, 


that he look'd upon her as the Gift of Heaven, 


and the Reward of a former Life well ſpent; 


he conſider'd her as his Guide and Aſſiſtant 


hop'd by her to be laid down quietly at the End 


| of it. Jealouſy, the common Infirmity of Old 
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Men, never got Entertainment in his Thought, 
what thro' the Decency of her Behaviour, 
what thro? the Strength of his Underſtanding, 


To add to this Happineſs, he had within half 


a Mile a Neighbour, who agreed with him in 
Age, Inclination, and Underſtanding. They had 
been Friends and School-fellows, had ran thro 
the World together, and now were equally ſen- 


ſible of the Benefits and Advantages of a retir d 
Life. This Friend, who was a Widower, had 
an only Son, juſt return'd from making the Tou 
of Europe, which he had undertaken after finiſh 
ing his Studies at Leyden. Leander (for fo we 
will call him) became preſently the Delight off 
Pamphilus; and indeed, the Young Man's Ac. 
compliſhments very well juſtified the Old one 
nel ee Leander was a Man of great Parts; 
he had a ready Wit, a good Memory, and if 
 Tmooth Elocution; great Embelliſhments theſe 
to that Learning and Obſervarion which he hal 
acquir'd from his Studies and Travels: He had | 
beſides, more Virtues than are generally though 
conſiſtent with the Warmth of Youth; he wa 
modeſt, ſober, moral, and religious. All the 
good Qualities fo indear'd him to the Old Gen- 
tleman, that he could hardly bear his Abſence; 
and as he ſaw himſelf in no likelihood of leav- 
ing Children of his own, he preſently deter- 


min'd that Leander ſhould ſucceed him in his 
Eſtate, which was conſiderable. Leander's Gra- 


titude, as well as Intereſt, oblig'd him to be very 


obſervant of Pamphilus, and to ſtudy the Means 
of pleaſing him: In order to this, he muſt be 
_ continually at his Houſe; where he enter'd into 
ſeveral innocent Converſations with Sabina, whom 
he had been acquainted with from her Infancy. 
e There 
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man of good Senſe, which engages us in an un- 
common Manner, even while we are ſure we have 
no Deſign upon her Beauty: This Leander felt; 
he lik'd above all things the Diſcourſes of Sabi- 
na, tho' his own Modeſty, as well as his Regard 


for Pamphilus, would never admit him to think 


191 
There is a Charm inthe Converſation of a Wo- 


of attacking her Virtue. To be ſhort, he guard- 


ed himſelf againſt Love, but could not, thro' a 
frequent Converſe, help diſtinguiſhing her from 


other Women by a Liking; or, if you pleaſe, 


he entertain'd the ſtricteſt Friendſhip for her. 


What her real Thoughts were he knew not; 


ce thought no body ſo deſerving her Perſon and 
“ Fortune as Leander, if he thought them worth 
« hy Feoepranee... - - 

This was a Compliment that ſurpriſed him 


but upon Recollection (as he was conſcious of 


his own Virtue) he ſaw no harm in receiving it. 
He expreſs'd his Gratitude for the Prejudice in 


for as ſhe never made Advances towards Love, 
© fo ſhe never refuſed the Friendſhip he offer'd, 
but ſeem'd perfectly ſatisfied with it; inſomuch, 
chat one Day, after a good deal of innocent 
= Chat upon ſundry Subjects, he ventur'd to ask 
her how ſhe intended to diſpoſe of herſelf after 
the Death of Pamphilus, whom ſhe was in all 
E likelihood to ſurvive? She fetching a Sigh, an- 
ſwer'd, that © ſhe hop'd never to lee that Day; 
© © but if her ill Stars ſhould _ it about, the 


his Favour, and gave her to underitand he 


would expect her Promiſe. Upon which ſhe 
preſently renew'd it with a molt ſolemn Oath, 


which ſhe alſo obliged him to give her, that he 


would accept of her; and further, that he would 


not till that Day came, either contract Marriage, 


Or 
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or other Familiarity with any Woman whatſo- ÞÞ ;j 
ever. 3 3 
During the Time that was neceſſary to com- a1 
pleat this, to be ſure a great many harmleſs Free- V 
doms and innocent Familiarities muſt have paſſed ſe 
between this Pair of F riends; which however th 
the cenſorious World did not ſuffer to go un- 
commented upon: They join'd together the Ideas « 
of Pamphilus's Age and Sabina's Youth to which e 
they added, thoſe of Leander's Merit, and his fre- 
quent Acceſs to her; and from all theſe ſprung 
a Scandal, that to the undiſcerning Neighbour- 
hood ſeemed to want no better Evidence. Le- 
_ander's Father was the firſt of the two Families 
that heard of it : Immediately upon which he 
ſent for his Son; demanded with what Truth it 
was aſſerted, that he had defiled the Bed of 
Pamphilus? The Anſwer was ſuch as ſatisfied him 
of his Son's and Sabina's Innocence; but, how-M« 
ever, to prevent the Miſchief which Rumour 
might occaſion, he charged him upon his Bleſ- 
ſing, no more to frequent the Houle of Pamphi- 
las, but either to repair to London, or if he liked 
Retirement better, to ſome diſtant Part of the 
Leander obey'd: He came to London, where 
_ almoſt every Week he received Complaints off 41 
his Abſence from Pamphilus, and freſh Invitati-F 
ons to repeat his Viſits ;z to which he always re- 
turned in Excuſe the Negotiations which de- 
' rained him; but never promis'd any thing. He 
had not been more than ſix Months in Town, 
when by Accident he met in the Street a Girl, 
who had formerly been Maid to Sabina, but now || 
as it appears was diſcarded: He could not ne- 
glect this Opportunity of learning News from | 
—— —.— the 
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the Family, in which he had ſuch an Intereſt; 
ſo took the Girl into the next Tavern: where, 
after ſhe had anſwer'd him all his Queſtions, 
whether through Spite to her Miſtreſs, or Af- 
| Þ f&ion-to him, is not material, ſhe went on in 
r Þ this manner: „I am ſorry, Sir, to find you 

- © © talk ſo well of my Lady, who I afſure you 
$  < deſerves it not from you. I know the old Gen- 
h“ tleman loves and regards you as a Man of Me- 
= I rit, as my Lady pretended to do in Complaiſance 
2 © to him; I know how far your Familiarity, 
'- © with her proceeded, and know you undid your 
e- ſelf by proceeding no farther. You remem- 
es ber the young Gentleman whom you intro- 
ne duced into the Acquaintance of that Family; 
% I think you faid he had been your Fellow- 
Traveller and Fellow-Collegian z that Gentle= 
e man was wiſer, he had the Subſtance, you but 
e the Shadow, of my Lady's Affections. In 


5 
we 
I 


EK ſhort, you grew latterly too like a Spy upon 


eſ- her, when ſhe had other Buſineſs to mind; 
hi- therefore was the Slander rais'd by my Means, 
ted, but by my Lady's Order: It had the Effect 
the deſired, though not in the Way ſhe propo- 


2 


* ſed; what was your own Act, ſhe hoped 
would be her Husband's Orders. But now 
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off, all's well. You may make what uſe of this 


you pleaſe, for I know nothing which birids 
re- me to keep the Secret.” Although he could 
de · ot afford any great degree of Credit to this 
He Narration, yet it is not eaſy to imagine the Diſ- 
wn, [quiet and Diſtraction it gave his Thoughts. He 
Jirl, 1 ent ſome Days in this reſtleſs Condition, when 
now ſe receiv'd a Letter from old Pamphilus, com- 
ne- plaining of his Abſence, inviting him a- new, 
rom ind requeſting earneſtly to ſee him, though in the 
the e 8 moſt 
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| moſt private manner, and for the ſhorteſt Time B 
N poſſible; for that he was going to make a Diſ- Þ to 
L poſition of his Eſtate, in which Leander was near- ty 
k ly concerned. Leander, tho* he had the ſtricteſt ſei 
i regard to all his Father's Commands, yet upon ¶ th 


this Occaſion, to oblige the old Gentleman, and m. 
give a Turn to the Anxiety of his own Thoughts, V 
he reſolved to treſpaſs a little upon them; and ro 
therefore writ to Pamphilus, that on a certain vi. 
Evening he would wait on him at the Back- H 
Gate of his Houſe, and ſpend the Remainder of In 
the Night there, provided his coming might be M 
a Secret to every one but the Servant who bore th: 
this Meſſage. This was agreed to. He came; the 
was privately let in, and received by the Old and 
Man with all the Fondneſs and Endearments off 
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a Parent; to whom he preſently confeſs'd the Pe: 
true Reaſons of his abſenting himſelf, enforcedM of 
by his Father's Commands, which Pamphilus en- tra 
tirely approved of; and after much pleaſing An 
Converſation and proper Refreſhments, conduct. ſto 
ed him to an Apartment, from whence, as it wa fled 
agreed, he might moſt conveniently get out be he 
fore the Servants or Family were ſtirring. Thu any 
_ diſpoſed of, he found no Inclination to ſleep; kin 
and being near the Chamber which Sabina uſed a l. 
on thoſe Nights in which ſhe lay apart from inti 
her Husband, and knowing this to be one off ſuc 
thoſe Nights, he reſolved with himſelf to ſee het all 
for the laſt Time, as well to give her his Rea-Þ# Ski 
| ſons for Abſence, as to advertiſe her of the In- got 


jury done her by her Servant, which the Ten-“ 
derneſs he had for her determined him to do.] hac 
He left his Chamber in order to put his Reſo-F cea 
lution in act; he trod ſoftly till he came to her 
Door; and there liſtening to learn if ſhe " 0) 
Be 


Bed or aſleep, for in that caſe he purpoſed not 
(- Þ to diſturb. her, to his great Surprize he heard 
r= two diſtinct Voices come from her Bed, and pre- 
t ſently by a cloſer Attention perceived hers and 
dn that of his Friend, whom the Chamber-maid had 
nd mentioned. He governed his Rage, till he heard 
ts, Words of ſuch a tender Import as left him no 
nd room for doubt; in firte, he heard and was con- 
in vinced of more than is proper to be deſcribed; 
k- He ran to his Room for his Sword, with a full 


wu. 


of Intent to be revenged on both the deceitful 
be Miſtreſs and the falſe Friend; but by the time 
ore that he had grop'd it out (for he had put out 
ie; the Light before) Reflection caught hold of him; 
Dla and in a little time ſhewed him the fatal Conſe- 
off quences of ſuch a Reſolution. Now was his 
the Peace blown up; Sleep was not to be thought 
of; he ſpent the Remainder of the Night in 


en traverſing the Chamber with a Mind full of 
ing Anxiety, and at the firſt glimmering of Light 


1ct- ſtole away and came to London; where, by re- 
© fleeting on the Vows he had made, the Condition 
he was bound to of never marrying or knowing 
any other Woman, the abſolute Promiſe of ma- 
Rking her his Wife whoſe Falſhood he knew, and 
ned a latent Tenderneſs he {till had for her, he fell 


rom into a high Fever, which was ſoon attended by 
e of ſuch a Delirium, as made his Friends give over 
her all Hopes of his Recovery. However, by the 
Nea - Skill and Care of his Phy ficians, he at length 


In- got through it; and as ſoon as he was tolerably 
Ven-] well, acquainted his Father with a Reſolution he 


* 
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do.] had taken of going again to Travel, but con- 
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eſo : cealed from him a firm but ſecret Intent never 
her to return. His Father conſented; and after all 
as in} Things were prepared, ſhowed him the Fitneſs 


Be || =—_  - of 
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of taking Leave of Pamphilus and his Family, 


which he tho' unwillingly ſubmitted to. His 


Father and he went and dined there, and during 


| the Preſence of Sabina a viſible Sadneſs fat upon 


| parting. The Old Man bleſſed him, and ſhow- 


Behaviour; ſhe hung upon his Neck, wept in 
his Boſom,, wrung her Hands, and tore her 
Hair. To all which he made no other Anſwer, Þ 
than by ſliding a Bit of Paper into her Hand; 
which as ſoon as he was gone ſhe opened, and | 
found to contain a Relation of all their Vows and 
Fondneſs, and a full Diſcovery of her Treachery, 
with a proper Reſentment of it, which was the n 
Cauſe of his Travelling, and his Reſolution never h. 
to return. The Evidence he gave was ſo ſtrong, F 
and his Reſentment ſo forcibly. expreſſed, that, in 
added to her own Conſciouſneſs, it drove her it 
into a moſt deſperate Frenzy; of which in a fev to 
Days ſhe died: at which time the Paper was m. 
found, and Letters diſpatched after Leander, who Q 
had not yet got to Graveſend, with the News. W 
Upon which he returned, was kindly received no 
by Pamphilus; who, in Admiration of his noble ho 
Diſpoſition, reſolyed no more to marry, but pre · M. 
ſently ſettled the whole Eſtate upon him; which pu 
he enjoys at this Day, and is now a venerablef Ph 
Old Gentleman, enriched with a Number off to 
Grand- children, from one of whom I had th ver. 
Story. ſam 
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his Face; which was attributed to Sorrow for 


ed him all the Marks of Fondneſs imaginable at 
taking Leave: But nothing was equal to Sabina's 
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SELLERS. 


I Lately met with a ſcandalous Advertiſement 


in one of the Evening Papers, which gave me 
no ſmall Offence. It was, as near as I can re- 
member, to this Effect: Juſt publiſhed, Caſes of 
Impotence and Divorce, in Six Volumes, by Sir 
Clement Wearg, Knut. late Solicitor-General. Such 
an Inſult upon the Memory of the Dead, ought 
never to be forgiven by the Community of which 


| he was a Member. What avails it to a Man's 


Fame, to have had Virtue, Learning, and Parts, 


| in his Life; if, as ſoon as he hath left the World, 
it ſhall be in the Power of an abandon'd Man 
to blaſt his Reputation by a Trick like this; to 
| make a Perſon poſſeſs'd of the moſt excellent 
| Qualities, paſs for the Author of an impertinent 
| Work, which no good Man would read, and 
| none but a bad Man could write? I heartily 
| hope, that Sir Clement's Relations will make his 
Memory ſuch Reparation, as the Laws in the 
* Puniſhment of the Offender can afford; or if 
able 
r of to undertake it: for it is a common Cauſe. Se- 


thůſveral Gentlemen have been already treated in the 


They ſhould neglect it, I think the Publick ought 


ſame Manner, 2 ſuch Outlaws to Virtue and 


good Senfe; ar 
Nc. 


may be next. 


Of 


no one knows whoſe 'Turn it 


It was led by this into fome Reflections upon 
Bookſellers of this Stamp, and the various Me- 
. O 3 1 thods 


The SPECULATIST. 


thods they have of impoſing upon the Town: ſa C 
Mr. Locke was wont to ſay, “That he never could tre 
cc reſiſt the Force of a Title-Page artfully drawn Þ as 
„ up; and that he had been led into the reading no! 
cc of an infinite Number of bad Books, by the Sh: 
e ſpecious Appearance of the Front.“ I am ſure, dr 
the Man that is not well acquainted with the Ar- wh 
tifice, muſt have very little natural Curioſity, Þ zur 
who can reſtrain himſelf from throwing away] pat 
his Time and his Money upon thetVariety of in- th: 
enious Entertainments, which our Prints inform be 
Fim he may find at the Shops of certain Book-Þ 
ſellers. en nn - 
Selling one and the ſame Book under great, 
Variety of Titles, is a Deceit ſo well known, Fid 
that it is almoſt exploded; and thoſe Traders, 
who find themſelves under the Neceſſity off: 
printing a new Title-Page to put off Waſte - 
Paper, very rarely now-a-days make any other 
Alteration in it, than by adding Two or Three 
unmeaning Words, which the Town is to take 
for the Marks of a Second, or Third Edition, with! 
Corrections and Amendments, or Additions andÞ* 
Enlargements: But Men muſt at once be very? 
fond of Learning, and exceedingly ignorant of 
it, if ſuch Practices can ſucceed. „CC 
Another Artifice, often practis'd, is the pub 
liſhing Books under a falſe Name. Thoſe who? 
are guilty of it judge, that an Author's Name is 
a great Embelliſhment to a Title-Page. Our an 
Cuſtomers, ſay they, will conclude the Book © 
worth nothing, if no body owns it; and ſo pre- dc 
ſently a fictitious Name, or an imaginary Title, P. 
is introduced. Thus the moſt inconſiderable *2 
Writer ſhall either become another Perſon; or fa 
be himſelf dignify'd with the Title of a Aug, ** 
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a Captain, or at leaſt a Squire. But the more 
frequent Fraud is, to invent the Name, as well 
as the Dignity, of the Writer; and there are 
now Numbers of Authors, poſſeſs'd of a good 
Share of Fame, read with Pleaſure, and won- 
drouſly thought of by ſeveral courteous Readers, 
Z who have not ſo much as a Being in Rerum Va- 
turd. A good Hint this, to the real Authors who 
pant ſo greedily after Glory. Let them conſider, 
that a bare Name, in which they will after Death 
be as little concerned as if they had never wore 
it, is all that can receive thoſe Honours which 
they hope to reap from their Works. 
T bis Practice, if it went no farther than the 
Fiction of a Name, or the Invention of a Cha- 
racter, would be only fooliſh and idle; but as it 

oll is carry'd on, it becomes bad and immoral. How 
te- often are the Works of {ſuch Anonymous Authors 
of no Merit, aſcribed to ſome Dead Men of 
e Reputation? An' Injury both to the Writer and 
the Reader. How often impoſed upon the 
World, as the Productions of ſome Living Gen- 
tlemen, whoſe Fame is univerſally allowed ? 
What a Burden of ſuch Stuff does the celebrat- 
off ed Doctor SWI T's Name labour under? By 
the Number of their Writings, there ought to 
ib · be at leaſt Three Mr. Pope's; and for Mr. Gay, 
hot they have hatch'd a Kinſman and a Nameſake, 
is from whom he cannot defend himſelf. JoHN 
bur and JosE PH unluckily beginning with the ſame 
ok two Letters, the judicious Bookſeller puts them 
down, and adds Gay to them. Thus the real 
le, Poet is unhappily toiling hard to raiſe a Repu- 
ble dation, which the Phantom is pulling down as 
or falt. I fay Phantom; for tho' Mr. JosETH Gay 
5, be a very voluminous Author, yet no one livivg 
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can bring any manner of Proof that there is or 
ever was any ſuch Writer really in being. 

But the News-Papers are the Places where we 
meet with the moſt pompous Parade of Invention, 
by way of Advertiſement. Certain it is, that the] 


great Extent and Fullneſs of this City, render it 


impoſſible for any Thing to be publickly and 


thoroughly known, but in this Manner; and 

therefore our Papers are often ſo crowded with 

. theſe publick Notices, that ſeveral of them e- c 
ſcape the moſt diſcerning Eye. Numberleſs Me- 


thods are invented by our ingenious Advertiſers, 


to preſerve their Labours from this Obſcurity;| 


but the Bookſellers, of whom I am talking, ſeen 
to have it molt in their Power. 7 
_ attracts the Eye ſtrangely; Latin not'altogetherÞ 


ſo well; but a Coupler of Engliſh Verſes draws in 
all manner of Readers. Thele are but innocentÞ 
Artifices; but when a Notice of this kind con- 
_ tains more than is in the Title-Page, perhaps in 
the whole Book, it ought to be confider'd as au 


A Greek Moti 


Impoſition, and the Tradeſman who dares com- 


mit ſuch a Fraud ought to be diſtinguiſh'd to hi 4 


Infamy, from his Brethren. 
For my part, I have always . 
and I can't ſay that I have been often deceiv'd,ſ 
to judge of Books by the Manner in which I ſec 
them advertis'd. If I fee great and pompous 
Endeavours us'd in the Prints, to raiſe the Expec-F* 
tations of the World, I generally am ſatisfied 


"RA > N 
e 


with condemning the Bookſeller, and deſpiſing|? 


the Author, who can join in making ſuch low!” 
court to the Vulgar. I believe, the World, at 
leaſt the underſtanding Part of it, agree with me 


in this; and Ithink, as Truth is for ever the ſame, ; 


it was always and always will be the Notion of 
. | 8 8 Men 


* * 
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made it a Rule, 
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Men of Senſe. W hoeyer looks into the Writings 
of Mr. Prynne, will find his Title-Pages generally 
amount to Abridgments of his Books; while 


| thoſe of Mr. Selden have but a few ſignificant 
and expreſſive Words in their Front, which more 
Z emphatically ſhew their Value: or, to come down 
to a more familiar Inſtance; the Title of Cru/o7's 

Adventures may paſs for a Table of Contents, 
© while that of Capt. Gulliver's is fo ſhort, that it 
can be advertis'd in two Lines. 05 


Novem. 12. 1726. 
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AAANY and almoſt inſuperable are the Dif: 10 
ficulties which the Writers of this Age for 
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cation which ought to be laid out on the can 
Man who can well diſcharge himſelf of ſuch 3Þ me: 
Task. But beſides all theſe, when a Gentle-Þ Tir 
man, furniſhed with thoſe Advantages, and tha? 1 
Application which can make them uſeful, haÞ Inc 
laid out his Pains and Time, at leaſt a Year'Þ| and 


of 
2 


Po 
1 


Study, to finiſh ſuch a Performance, he has not mo: 
done half his Work: He then has the Player ced 


to conſulr, a Set of People, for the moſt Part, a fe 


disfurniſhed of all theſe Qualifications, yet, ne-Þ hou 


vertheleſs, the only and abſolute Judges of him the 
and his Piece. After a Year's Delay, perhaps tha 
more, at one Houſe, (I ſpeak what we have ma} the 
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ny Inſtances of) he applies to the other, where 
I be is, in ſome Time after, received, his Work 


exhibited, and if it proves very excellent, and 


he has good Luck, by importuning his Friends, 


and ſoliciting People of Quality, after three or 


four Vears ſpent in Attendance, he may get five 
ts Þ hundred Pounds, as a full and ample Reward 
ze for an innocent Application of Talents, which, 
ie ¶ if maliciouſly or enthuſiaſtically employed, might 
2 Þ ſubvert a Religion, and unhinge a Conſtitution. 
ac WW This I think ſufficient to obviate the com- 
„mon Notion, that Dramatick Poets have now 
ot better Encouragement than ever. I am per- 


m ſwaded that in the Reign of King Charles II. 
y when every Writer that could produce Senſe, 
ot W and really ſome who could not, might have a 


Play acted once a Year, and take for the Pro- 
by fits fifty, threeſcore, or a hundred Pounds, ac- 
1 cording to its Merit, with very little Trouble 


7A 
45 


cal in making Intereſt, as they term it; Poets lived 


ng happier than now, when, as I faid, three or 


m-Þ four Years are to be ſpent in Idleneſs, probably 


lu: in Penury the ſure Attendant of it, before they 


the can acquire a Sum fo inſignificant, that the 
1 1 meaneſt of genteel Profeſſions would think the 
wlll Time et. a doll 

hat I hope I am not underſtood as laying theſe 
has Inconveniencies to the Charge of our Nobility 


$$ 


Ws 


ar and Gentry ? No, I think them more polite, 


not more learned, and more generous, than any pre- 
ers 


ceding Age ever ſaw : But ſuch is the Tyranny of 
art) 2 few infolent Fellows, who have the Play- 
ne / houſes under their Direction, and batten upon 
um the Labours of better Men than themſelves, 


aps that even their Patrons cannot be obliged by 
ma-] them. It is natural to Mankind to love Va- 
111 riety: 
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8 M ANY and almoſt inſuperable are the Dif, hu 
. ficulties which the Writers of this Age for 
are to encounter with, at leaſt that is the Caſe ; 
of ſuch as deal in the Drama; who, tho' they qut 


. 
— 
— 
hand 


level with the others in every Thing but empty ul 


Reputation, and the Pleaſure, if ſo thought, of anc 
being more particularly known. P Pla 
This Propoſition will be readily confeſſed by fits 
ſuch as conſider the Difficulty of tracing Men coz 
Manners to their Springs; the Eaſe a poetica in! 
Mind ought to feel while engaged in a long haf 
Work; the Labour and Study neceſſary to com fou 
pleat it; to ſay nothing of the Genius and Edu in 
cation which ought to be laid out on the car 
Man who can well diſcharge himſelf of ſuch i me 
Task. But beſides all theſe, when a Gentle. Ti 
man, furniſhed with thoſe Advantages, and that 
Application which can make them uſeful, hay? 
laid out his Pains and Time, at leaft a Year 
Study, to finiſh ſuch a Performance, he has no mo 
done half his Work: He then has the Player}? ced 
to conſult, a Set of People, for the moſt Part) a f 
disfurniſhed of all theſe 3 yet, ne. hor 


vertheleſs, the only and abſolute Judges of hin the 
and his Piece. After a Year's Delay, perhapi tha 
more, at one Houſe, (I ſpeak what we have ma- the 
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ny Inſtances of) he applies to the other, where 
he is, in ſome Time after, received, his Work 
exhibited, and if it proves very excellent, and 


four Years ſpent in Attendance, he may get five 
hundred Pounds, as a, full and ample Reward 


if maliciouſly or enthuſiaſtically employed, mighr 
Z ſubvert a Religion, and unhinge a Conſtitution. 
This I think ſufficient to obviate the com- 
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nm, mon Notion, that Dramatick Poets have now 
t ol better Encouragement than ever. I am per- 
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| be has good Luck, by importuning his Friends, | 
4435 an d ſoliciting People of Quality, after three OT 


for an innocent Application of Talents, which, 


zem ſwaded that in the Reign of King Charles II. 
Ptj when every Writer that could produce Senſe, 
off and really ſome who could not, might have a 

I Play acted once a Year, and take for the Pro- 
by fits fifty, threeſcore, or a hundred Pounds, ac- 
ten cording to its Merit, with very little Trouble 


capt 
ong happier than now, when, as I ſaid, three or 


om four Years are to be ſpent in Idleneſs, probably 


du. in Penury the ſure Attendant of it, before they 


the can acquire a Sum fo inſignificant, that the 


in making Intereſt, as they term it; Poets lived 


chi meaneſt of genteel Profeſſions would think the 


I hope I am not underſtood as laying theſe 


ha Inconveniencies to the Charge of our Nobility 
ear and Gentry ? No, I think them more polite, 
; no more learned, and more generous, than any pre- 
yen ceding Age ever ſaw : But ſuch is the Tyranny of 
Dart) à few infolent Fellows, who have the Play- 


ne. houſes under their Direction, and batten upon 
him the Labours of better Men than themſelves, 
hap that even their Patrons cannot be obliged by 
ma- them. It is natural to Mankind to love Va- 
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riety 3 and yet theſe Men expect the World 
ſhall run twelve or fourteen Years after Enter. 
tainments, which, tho? ever ſo delightful, muſt 
needs cloy by frequent Repetition. To this 
Love of Novelty we owe the vaſt Indulgence 
which filly Harlequinades have lately met with; 
Io the ſame Deſire of Change the Introduction 

of 7alian Strollers, who only add ſome articu. 
late Nonſenſe to Drollery and Trick worſe than 


Lun's. Could it be elſe poſſible, that a polite 


Set of People, who read and admire Addiſon 
nov dead, and rewarded his Merit when living, 
ſhould deſcend to encourage Exotick Jack-Pud- 
dings with large Subſcriptions, and tacitly per. 
mit Men of Parts to ſtarve, whoſe only Fault is 
being their Countrymen ? Could I ſay any Peo- 
ple have done ſo, who had read the followinp 
Account given by that great Man in his Tra. 
vels, in the Chapter of Venice, unleſs the Trou- 
ble of bringing Fools to Reaſon had been more 
than they could ſeparately undertake, or jointly 
cared to do. 3 LR i 2 d oa 
The Comedies that IT ſaw at Venice, or in. 
** deed in any other Part of Ttal), are very in. 
different, and more lewd than thoſe of other 
Countries: Their Poets have no Notion of 
gentee] Comedy, and fall into the moſt filthy 
double Meanings imaginable, when they have 
a Mind to make their Audience merry. 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
(c 
Dialogue is an inſipid Mixture of Pedantry 


** and Romance. But 'tis no wonder that the 
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fail in ſuch Converſations on the Stage, as 


Poets of ſo jealous and reſerved a Nation, | 
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is no Part generally ſo wretched as that off 
the fine Gentleman, eſpecially when he con- 
verſes with his Miſtreſs; for then the whole 
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«© they have. no Patterns of in Nature. There 
are four ſtanding Characters which enter in- 
“ to every Piece that comes on the Stage, the 
© Do&or, Harlequin, Pantalone, and Coviello. 


The Doctor's Character comprehends the whole 


Extent of a Pedant, that with a deep Voice, 
verſation, and drives down all before him 


| © out of Galen, Hippocrates, Plato, Virgil, or 


ö * Part is made up of Blunders and Abſurdities : 


* He is to miſtake one Name for another, to 


| © forget his Errands, to ſtumble over Queens, 


“and to run his Head againſt every Poſt that 
„ ſtands in his Way. This is all attended with 
© © ſomething ſo comical in the Voice and Ge- 


* ſtures, that a Man who is ſenſible of the Fol- 
ly of the Part, can hardly forbear being plea- 
„ fed with it. 
« Cully, and Covzello a Sharper. 
Thus far Mr. Addiſon; and if he 
Thing that may be favourably conſtrued of 


them, it muſt be conſidered that he ſaw them 
at Home, where they were beſt; but how would 
his Indignation have riſen if he had lived to ſee 
dull Strollers from thence invited hither; and 

for them that Theatre deſerted, which he had 
d io honored andadorned? nent 

His abſolute Contempt of them appears more 


fully in the following Quotation, which ſuc- 
ceeds what I have cited before. 


« J have ſeen a Tranſlation of the Cid acted 


4 * at Bolonia, Which would never have taken, | 


and a magiſterial Air, breaks in upon Con- 
every thing he ſays is back'd with Quotations 
any Author that riſes uppermoſt z and all An- 


ſwers from his Companions are look'd upon 
as Impertinences or Interruptions. Harlequin's 


Pantalone is generally an old 


ſays any 
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c had they not found a Place in. it for theſe 
00 Duffoont.: 5 5 13 
5 And yet ſuch tertainments are the Reli 
our Nobility and Gentry are forced to fly to, Wan 
theT reatment of arrogant home · bred Players, who 
might every Year have given them Variety of 
good Senſe and Poetry, if they had taken half 
* fo much Pains to bring it in as they have to 
keep it out. F 


November 26, 1716. 
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Creditur, ex medio quia Res arceſſi 5 habere . 
= Sudoris minimum, fed habet Comædia, tanto 
Plus Oneris, quanto Veniæ minu.—T Hor. 


THERE is no Species of Poetry which 


our Criticks ſo frequently compliment us 


with an Excellence in, as that of Comedy. The 
| Engliſh Muſe has, they ſay, in that Part outdone 
not only all the Moderns, but even the Ancients. 
J am afraid, upon a ftrict Examination, this 
won't amount to an exact Truth. It was at firſt 


the Saying of ſome Writer, who did not nar- 
rowly ſearch into the Nature of Comedy; and 
ve have ſince as inconſiderately adopted it for 


the general Senſe, by way of Compliment to 
our Country. It is beyond doubt, that our Co- 


aw”, ought to be the Beſt in the World, be- 
cauſe our great Variety of Characters furniſhes 
us with the beſt Materials; but I fear that our 
Poets, thro' want of Skill or Tools, don't al- 
ways ſhew themſelves to be the beſt Workmen. 


After advancing this bold Conjecture, I ex- 
pect to hear the Clamour of a Multitude, who 


| vill take it ill to be diſturbed in Opinions which 
they have ſo long and implicitly aſſented to, 
that they won't comprehend the Force of any 


: Objections againſt them: But I hope, as in this 


Age the Liberty of free Debate has prevailed in 
0 F Matters 
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Matters more momentous than this tan be, ] 
ſhan't be refuſed the Privilege of ſhewing the 
World my private Sentiments, and enforcing 
them with ſuch Reaſons as I apprehend may 
make them univerſal Notions ; efctally when 
they will find that for this Time I only intend 
to make Obſervations upon the Dialogue of mo- 

dern Gomeny. 535 
PLAro and Luc IAN are recommended to 
us by the Learned, as perfect Models in their 
ſeveral Ways of Dialogue. They are allowed 
always to have written what the Characters they 
drew would have ſpoken, in the ſame Circum- 
ſtances as they repreſent them; with only this Þ 
Difference, that Writing is always preſumed to 
be more corre& and elegant than extempore 
ſpeaking. I have always eſteem'd it an eſſential 
Quality in Dialogue, to have either Buſineſs do- 
ing, an Argument to manage, or a Tale to tell; 
without ſome of theſe, it is but talking for talk - ,; 
ing ſake, and can no more pleaſe in Writin 
than in common Life. Suppoſing it ene J. 
that a good Dialogue ought to have one or more 

of held Points to purſue; it will follow, that 
the entire Neglect of them, impertinent Digreſ-| 
ſions from them, or aiming at them in a manner . 
inconſiſtent with the Character of the Speaker, or 
Nature of the Subject, are all Vices in this kind 
of Writing; and that where- ever any Converſa- 
tions are obtruded upon us for Dialogues, replete 
with theſe Circumſtances, they ought to loſe 
that Name, and be more properly and juſtly, 

ſtiled the Monologues of the Author. | 
Will then the Dialogues of our moſt applauded} 
Comedies ſtand this 'Veſt? They conſiſt of no. 
one Buſineſs, nor of a ſingle Manner of treating 
"I 


The SpECUIATIS T. 
mile, Repartee, Compariſon, Chit-Chat, Snip- 


how jumbled together: The Poet neither minds 
his Characters nor Subjects; but when he begins 


3. rd 


oon; they came to play off their Reſt of Wit, 
1 and go as ſoon as tis done. BEN JOHNSON, 


in one of his Prologues, ſeems to value himſelf, 


7 and upbraid ſome of his Cotemporaries, on this 


it: They are a Sort of Oglio, made up of Si- 
Snap Wit, and moral Sentence, the Lord knows 
a Scene, makes his Perſons ſpeak all the Wit he 


can find; and when his Stock is exhauſted; off 
they march, for as little Reaſon as they came 
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Account; for, ſays he, I make Jeſis for my Scenes, 


118 8 while they make Scenes for their Jeſts. Alas! had 
to he lived in theſe Days, what Bundles of ingenious / 
Gal Scenery muſt he have met with, that could ſerye 


| Authoft's Common-Place Book. 

| How monſtrous and unnatural is it to hear 
| People upon the Stage, not only ſpeaking bet- 
| ter than thoſe of equa} Rank in Lite, but utter- 
ing as much Wit in half an Hour, as the Poet 
could think of in half a Year? An ingenious Fo- 


ſions, unnatural Flights, and grievous Affecta- 


ſurdity of them by the following juſt Alluſion; 


Forc'd to give in my own. * Suppoſe, ſays he, 
. (addre 

from hence) yourſelfata Puppet-Shew; and the 
* bungling Manager, unable to tune the Squea- 
# ker properly, you every now and then hear 


4s e vinces you that ſomething better than Pup- 


tion of Wit and Poetry, which are to be found 
Jin the Dialogue of our Comedies, ſhews the Ab- 


which, becauſe I forget his Words, I muſt be 


for no other Uſe in Nature, than to drain the 


reigner, after obſerving upon the forc'd Expreſs 


ng himſelf to his Friend in a Letter 


e the Squall of an human Voice, which con- 


| The SpECULATIST? © 
c pets furniſh a Part of the Entertainment. This 
ce is exactly the Caſe of a Comick Writer. His 
& Buſineſs is to ſhew Nature to the Life; and 
„ his Art is ſhewn when they are perſwaded 
& that what they ſee is ſuch: But when, thro” 
& want of Skill to manage his Voice, you find 
„ that he himſelf, not his Perfons, ſpeaks, pre- 


e ſently your Pleaſure flags; for your Deception Þ 


ce was the Parent of your Delight.“ J am afraid, 
I wrong this ingenious Gentleman by my Re- 
preſentation of his Senſe; but J ſhould wrong 
my Countrymen more, if I ſtifled any Argument 
that ſeems ſo well calculated to reſtore them to 
their Taſte. TR” 
I have often heard it faid by ſuch as would 
excuſe this Practice, that 'tis a Fault on the 
right Side, and that too much Wit is a Vice we 
ought not to complain of in a Poet. To this! 
_ anſwer; That a Fault is a Fault; and that if a 
Poet has not Judgment enough to manage his 
Wit, he had better have been without it. Wit 
in a Woman, has been compared to Mettle in 
a blind Horſe: I am ſure, the Wit of ſuch x 
Poet makes a much clofer Compariſon. Beſides, 


it is not ſo difficult, nor does it require ſuch | | 


Genius as ſome People imagine, to ſtring toge- nb 


ther trite Similies and bald Compariſons; it i; | 


the Work of Induſtry and Memory, not FancjÞ 
or Judgment. One of the moſt applauded off 


our Comick Writers, who, I ſuppoſe, fell int} 


this way rather in Compliance with the commoſ 
Taſte, than through his own Judgment, has, iF 


a little Treatiſe upon Humour, given us a ſhot” 


Receipt to ſtrike out that ſort of Pleaſanti 
which ariſes from the Habit or Aﬀectation of tha 
Characters. It is no more, ſays he, than q 
wy e 


his 
Vit 
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& collect the technical Terms of the Arts or 
& Sciences, which they are ſuppoſed to practiſe of 
cc affect, and throw them into Metaphors, Simi- 


te lies, Compariſons, and Alluſions, and the Thing 


« is done.” Here's a Rule for Dialogue, un- 


known to the Claſſicks: And yet not only this 


Author himſelf, but moſt of the fucceeding ones, 
have endeavour'd cloſely to purſue it; and have 
received Applauſe in Proportion to the Degrees 


in which they came up to it. 


| Let me add a Word more, concerning another 
Ornament of modern Dialogue, which has too 


often a very good Effect; and that is, Bawary. 
Moſt of the applauded Plays, written before the 


Year 1700, are furniſhed with a quantum ſuſſicit 
of this Stuff; which gave high Delight to a rude 


Multitude : But I think we have latterly Senſe 


enough to keep clear of ſuch Ribaldry. We 
| have ſtrip'd our Writers from ſuch ſcandalous 
| Afiſtance z though I believe the Miſcarriage of 
| ſeveral modern Productions has been owing to 


the want of ſo powerful an Auxiliary. 


December 10, 1726. 
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TT HE Day is at hand which the whole Chri- Þ 


my particular Gratitude, by publiſhing ſome Z 
Thoughts, properly ariſing from the Day: AW 
Day made famous, ſacred, and venerable, by 


that our Saviour was born upon a Day, whoſe 
Anniverſary exactly correſponds with the twenty- a 
fifth of December, yet as it is a Day laid out by 


Reaſons of his own, diſpute the Time of Solem-|* 
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tian World agree in 3 to pay their 


Thanks on, for the greateſt Bleſſing that ever 
befel Mankind: Give me leave then to ſhew 


e e 
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the Birth of a King, a Prophet, and a God. 
FTho' it be a Point the furtheſt from clear, 
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the Conſent of the Body of Chriſtians, and the 
Laws of our own Country, for the celebrating 
the Feſtival of his Nativity, I am of Opinion 
that no good Subject ought, upon any private | 


pizing it; as I think no Perſon, without diſ-F? 
claiming his own Benefit by the Merits of Chriſt, arc 


or the Name of his Diſciple, ought to refuſe oi co: 
neglect doing it in a proper Manner. By a pro- do 


per Manner, I am ſure I cannot be underſtood}? it, 
in the Senſe that my Countrymen generally put T! 
in Practice; neither ſinging of wanton Songs, W 
devouring of Sweet-Meats, nor revelling in Bu 

5 drunken 


34 


and Penury. 
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drunken Debaucheries, are a proper Way of re- 
joicing for the Birth of a Redeemer, who came 
for the Salvation of Souls, and whoſe Kingdom, 
as he ſays himſelf, is not of this World. 


Ir is very unhappy that the Superſtition of 


our Anceſtors has given this ſacred Feſtival ſuch 
a Retinue of Holy-days, as they are called; an 
Inſtitution calculated to deſtroy its own Uſe. 


Sure the Service of God may be better promo- 


ted, by employing thoſe Hands that are neceſ- 
fary to feed the Hungry, and cloath the naked, 


213 


than, by giving them a Pretence for Idleneſs, 


authorize them to commit Riots, and deſtroy 


the Parſimony of Months in a few Hours, ſpent 
in Debauches ; which, beſides the Offence to 
God, are a Grievance to Society; and whatever 
Correction they may receive in another World, 
are in this only the Forerunners of Repentance 
p I would not here be thought to 
= aſſert, that the labouring Part of the People 
Z ſhould go without their Days of Indulgence, 
and Hours of Relaxation from Toil ; but I think 
the Moſaical Law has amply provided for them, 
by allowing them a Seventh Day from Reſt; a 
2 Commandment, which if jt had been but meer- 
ly political, is not to be equalled in reſpect to 
its Commodiouſneſs to Mankind, and the Com- 
fort and Happineſs it draws upon Society. 


But beſides thoſe greater Enormities, there 


wo 


are ſeveral petty Abuſes of this holy Anniverſary, 
committed, like the others, upon a Pretence of 
doing Honour to it; but which are ſo far from 
tt, as to be a Diſgrace to the Chriſtian Religion: 
That idle Ceremony of adorning the Walls and 
Windows of Houſes and Churches with green 


Buſhes of Laurel, Holly, and the like, ttands 
: EF 3: among 
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among the foremoſt of ſuch. It is a Remnant 
of Paganiſm, and, as ſuch, has been condemned 
by a Council even in the Infancy of Chriftianity: 
How it was introduced is eaſy to gueſs : When 
whole Cities or Nations were converted, ſuch 
was the Remiſſneſs of their Paſtors, as to require 
no more from them than a general Profeſſion of 
Faith, without attempting to aboliſh their an- 
tient Cuſtoms, tho' ſome of them were directl 
inconſiſtent with the Plainneſs and Simplicity of 
the new Religion they embraced. I believe this 
is a pretty juſt Way of accounting for moſt of 
the ridiculous and ſuperſtitious Ceremonies, 
which we find blended with the Devotion of 
the Chriſtians abroad; and J muſt add, that 
fuch Things join'd to the florid and romantick Þ 
Notions of the prophane Philoſophers, when 
it became their Intereſt to receive Baptiſm and 
profeſs Chriſtianity, have been the Ground-work 
of all the Errors and Schiſmatical Doctrines 
which the Church of Rome has cook'd up for her 
Votaries to ſwallow; tho' I cannot leave this 
Subject without applauding the Chriſtian Zeal 
of the modern Popes, in refuſing to allow the 
Miffionary Jeſuits Permiſſion to indulge their 
Chineſe Converts in their Inelinations, for in- 


f afting the prophane Opinions of their Philo- ; ot 
0 


ſopher Confucius upon the ſacred Stock of the 
Chriſtian Religion. Pt f 
Perhaps I may be thought idle for animad- 1 
verting upon the ſuperſtitious Fooleries of the R 
Vulgar, ſuch as the Chiftmas Candles, and in the 18 
Country the Chriſtmas Block; tho' we have the 
ord of the venerable Bede, that this laſt was By 
a Cuſtom among the Heathen Saxons, perform-} We 
ed at the ſame Time of the Year in 3 of 
theif 
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vicious Appetites? 


0 1 


their falſe Gods, and, by I know not what Care- 
jeſſneſs of their Converters, ſuffered to be tranſ- 
planted into the Chriſtian Religion along with 
them: I ſay, I may chance to be cenſur'd for 
obſerving this, which, I confeſs, would hardly 
deſerve 4 2 if the greateſt Part of the Coun- 
try Paſtors did not, inſtead of leading their 


a Flocks aright, cheriſh and encourage them in 
ſuch Idolatrous Practices. e 


Another prophane Cuſtom amongſt the Peo- 


ple is, that of ſinging Carols during this Idle- 
neſs they are indulged in: We are told by the 
Advocates for this Practice, that it was begun in 
Imitation of the Angels, who ſung Gloria in ex 

© celfis, &c. over the Cabbin Chriſt was born in, on 


the Morning of his Birth; and that finging is a 
: proper Expreſſion of the Joy we ought to feel on 
18 

Truth of theſe Things, is not our Devotion 
miſerably degenerated from Hymns of Praiſe to 
Songs of W 8 

acceptable to Heaven which riſes in us from the 


bleſſed an Occaſion. Without conteſting the 


Wantonneſs? And can that Joy be 


Fumes of Liquors, or the Gratification of our 


o 


Some People think it an A& of Religion to 


feaſt in this Seaſon on particular Viands; while 
others, as ridiculous, think it an Abomination to 
touch them. Neither to be ſure are in the right 
here; but they who think that Gluttony can be 


methodized into Devotion, are moſt in the wrong. 


I will venture to aſſure my Readers, that no 
7 Reaſon can be drawn from Religion, why ſalt 
2 Fiſh could not make a proper Chriſtmas Dinner, 
nor why Minc'd-Pyes and Plumb-Puddings 
2 would not be as good Food at Midſummer. 
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ſo harmleſs and inoffenſive to moſt People, that 
of Leviry, unbecoming the Sanctity of the Sea- 
ing, luxuriouſly drinking, indulging wanton Diſ- 
a holy Feſtival; but what makes this Gambol 


more ſcandalous is, that it is (as are moſt of our 


Saturnalia of the Romans, who about the latter 
End of December in every Vear gave their Slaves 
a Liberty for four or five Days of drinking and 


Golden Age, when all Men were free, and Ma- ne 
ſter and Slave were Names unknown. From ni 


am afraid hence comes it that our Chriſtmas is 


the ſhorteſt of the whole Year, which anſwers || 


than to the twenty fifth; and tho' this may be 
attributed to the Irregularity or Deficiency of 

the Julian Year, yet if according to the Grego - 
rian Scheme, we have hitherto miſtaken but ele- 
ree 
or 


e OPECULATIST. 
The Cuſtom of chuſing King and Queen ſeems 


it may be dangerous to attack it; but ſure no 
Body will pretend that it does not carry an Air 


ſon; a Number of young Folks of both Sexes 
drawn together upon this Occaſion, highly feaſt- 


| 1 wi 
courſe, and agitating the Blood by indecent Mo- 
tion, take a very improper Way of celebratin 


Chriſtmas Tricks) an undoubted Offspring of the 


feaſting, and playing all the mad Pranks they ba 
could think of, in Honour of Saturn and the) 


this Pagan Inſtitution, our Group of Holidays, di 
and all the monſtruous Fooleries that are com- FE. 
mitted on them, derive their Originals: Hence E 
luxurious Feaſting, hence chuſing of Kings, and . 

hence mumming of infamous Invention, and 11 


carried ſo far backwards into the Month of De- 5 
cember, ſince, if we believe ſome of the Fathers, 
the Night on which our Saviour was born, was 


better to our tenth or eleventh of the Month, 


ven Days, we ſhall find it ſtill put back th 
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or four, which is ſufficient Foundation for this 
Conjecture. 


But here I expect to be interrupted with an 


Objection, that ſince the Wiſdom of the Romans 

thought a Relaxation from Labour for ſeveral 

Days neceſſary for their working People, why 
it may not be as proper among us; on bed 


* . * 
5 | * 
9 
2. 
2 1 7 
2 


will only obſerve, that we know of no hebdo- 


tion at this Time; I can't conceive uy Pleaſure 
© Theſe can give God, nor any Offence 


* 


lam clearly of Opinion, that the Devotion of 


2 Glutton is fruitleſs, and the Joy of a Drunkard 
ſinful. 1 e 


Tam $TR, - 


Decem. 24. 1726. Yours, &c. 


madal Days of Reſt they had, as ours enjoy; 
and beſides, this mad Feaſt, at its firſt Inſtituti- 
on amongſt them, laſted but one Day, tho' the 
Luxury and Degeneracy of the People, in pro- 
ceſs of Time, extended it to four, five, and ſix, 
vhich Number we are not content with: The 
| leaſt we make of our Chriſtmas is twelve Days; 
ſome contend for twenty, while others, more de- 
bauched, are for ſtretching it to Candlemas. 
” Upon the whole, I hope it appears, that 
none of thoſe are the proper Methods of ſolem- 

nizing a holy Seaſon; and that if this Day be 
diſtinguiſhed by any Exceſs, it ought to be an 
= Exceſs of Sobriety, (if I may be allowed the 
© Expreſſion.) I am neither for deſtroying Chear- 
© fulneſs, nor eſtabliſhing Faſting and Mortifica- 


hat; but 


+ 
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of TRUTH. 


TIA 1 am apt to believe, is not ſo 
1 powerful and charming a Beauty, as the 


Mythologiſts repreſent Her. The Number of 
Admirers, which her Rivals, Falfehood and Er- 


ror, have now, and in all Ages, ſeduced from 


her, gives Strength to my Opinion. But what 


yet more confirms it, is, that not a few of the 


moſt ſincere Lovers of Truth have doated on 
her for the Diſguiſe of Falſehood which they 


found her in; that is, for certain ornamental 


with her naked Charms. 


Trapping which ſhe wore; unmoved and unaf- 


fecte | „ 
That ſhe wants Power, appears from the fre- 
quent Uſe ſne has made of the Aſſiſtance of 


Falſehood, to recommend herſelf to the Minds 
of Men. This muſt be true, or elſe ſhe has had 


very bad Advocates, who have ruined her Cauſe 


in endeavouring to ſupport it. Thus the ſup- 
poſed Acts of Pontius Pilate, the Epiſtles of Ag- 


barus and Lentulus, and feveral others of that 


Stamp, which by the moſt zealous and judicious 
Criticks are allowed to be the pious 1 orgeries 
of the primitive Chriſtians, either help'd to ad- 
vance the Cauſe of Chriſtianity, or ſerved for 
Arguments againſt it. If the farſt, then Truth 
has received Aid from Falſchood ; if the laſt, 
her Friends, as I ſaid, have betray'd her, and 


made her in her Turn ſubſervient to Falſehood. 


W hat Shame 1s it, that thoſe who have Truth 
on their Side, cannot hold faſt by it: but the 
EE wretched 
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wretched Itch of Novelty betrays them here 
Truth is one and the ſame, while Falſehood is 
various and multiplex. Mr. Toland obſerves, 
that when the Roman Philoſophers and Poets firſt 
embraced the Chriſtian Religion, they in a little 


Time ſophiſticated it ſo with their Fables and 
| Fancies, that it almoſt ceas'd to be the. ſame: 


However the People,, through their Fondneſs 
for Novelty and Variety, ſwallow'd it very gree- 


| KF dily. The Prieſts finding it took, went on in- 


| grafting upon the Poets till the Reformation. 


| And, as it happened, ſeveral of them had a ſimi- 


lar Genius, ſo that the Metamorphoſes of Ovid 


are not more romantick and abſurd than the 


| Lives of the Popiſb Saints. 


When the Biſhops of Rome grew great Tem- 
| poral Princes, they minded Religion no more 


| great Supporter of 'Truth, was ſuffered to fall 


to Ruin; Ignorance bred Devotion to Falſehood 


| and Folly; and the little Learning that was left 
in the World, was not to be found in their 


Courts, but in the Poſſeſſion of a Droniſh Monk, 
| who, finding what bid faireſt for Applauſe in 
| ſuch Times, turned the Tales and Whimſies of 


thoſe Poets and Philoſophers, which he hardly 


underſtood, to the Service of the Reigning Su- 


perſtition. 


| There was never a more extraordinary Piece 
of Supererrogation in this way, than the fol- 


lowing Story z the Subſtance of it I found to a 
Tittle in an old Monkiſh Legend, but the Style, 


for the ſake of your Readers, J have endeavour'd 


to accommodate to the modern Tafte. 


The miſerable Wretch, who is the Subject of 


it, was I am ſure never ſince the Time of the 
4 Apoſtles 
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The Spueviarisr, 


Apoſtles known by his Family or Parentage, 
nor by the Place of his Birth; yet our ingeni- 
ous Author, who writ ſeveral hundred Years 
after, has equipp'd him with all theſe Circum- 
ſtances, and a Life full of Adventures, to ſhew 
that he ſcorn'd to be outdone even by the Pa- 


gans in Richneſs of Invention. 


The Life of Judas ge according to Ranul- 
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phus, a Monk of Cheſter. 

© HE was the Son of one Reuben, of the 
Tribe of Hachar, and Cyborea, very probably 
of the ſame Race. This Couple dwelt in Je- 
ruſalem But on the firſt Night of their Mar- 
riage, the Woman dreamed that ſhe had con- 


ceived a Son, who ſhould prove a Traytor to 
the Prince of his own People; ſhe communi- 


cated her Dream to her Husband, who readi- 
ly joined with her in a Sorrow that laſted till 
the Birth of this Son. This created new Un- 
eaſineſſes ; they were unwilling to murder the 
Infant, yet equally loth to have his Life 
prove ſuch a Detriment to their own Nation; 
bo at length they reſolved to put him to Sea 
in a little Boat, and let Fortune and the Winds 
provide for him. The Veſſel was accidentally 
blown into an Ifland called Iſcariot, (from 


whence came Judas's Sirname,) where the 
Queen of the Country, having no Children off 
her own, took this Chance-Gift, as from the 
Hand of Providence, adopted him for her Son,, 


[2004 
* 


and gave him a Princely Education. 
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While he was yet a Youth, the Hope of 7 

her Court, and Heir Apparent of her King-| 

dom, ſhe, unfortunately for him, became preg- | 
nant, 
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The SPECULATIST. 


6 nant, and was delivered of a Son. From this 


Time Fudas's Hopes began to decline, tho? 
© the Queen continued ſtill very fond of him; 
© but as the young Prince grew up, the Eyes of 
© all the Courtiers were turned upon him, and 
the unhappy Foundling perceived himſelf quite 
© negleted. The Envy and Malignity of his 
Nature could not brook this; he therefore laid 
o 
& 


a Plot, and in purſuance of it, privately mur- 


der'd his too powerful Competitor. 


This could not be long concealed, nor his 
deſerved Puniſhment avoided, if he ſtaid in 


the Iſland ; he therefore fled, and coming to 
tins Pilate, then Deputy-Governor of Jewry : 


of his Maſter, by a ready Compliance and A- 


Houſe looked into the Orchard of Reuben, 
Fudas's Father, which was well ſtocked with 
ſome ; but as he was returning, was met by 
with a Stone, and came off undiſcover'd. 

_ © Cyborea being now a rich Widow, Plate, to 


whit the happier; for not long after the 


© Misfor- 


Jeruſalem, hired himſelf as a Servant to Pon- 
He ſoon got into the Confidence and Eſteem 


greement with his vicious Diſpoſition, as ap- 
pears in this Inſtance, A Window of P:late's 


fair Fruit; of which Plate, upon a time, ex- 
preſſing his Inclination to taſte, Judas without 
more ado climb'd over the Wall, and ſtole 


old Reuben, who upbraiding him with the 
Theft, he preſently knock'd out his Brains 


reward his Servant, found Means of compell- 
ing her to marry Judas, who thereby found 
himſelf in good Circumſtances, but not a 


Marriage, inquiring into the Caule of a con- 
tinual Sadneſs which he ſaw upon his Wife's. 
Countenance, the related to him at large her 
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121 Te Spnreviltist. 


© Misfortunes, her Dream, her Child's Birth and 
Fate, her -Husband's Murder, and her own 
© Reſolution of Widowhood, over-ruled by the 
© Governor's Tyranny. From ſome odd Cir: 
© cumſtances in this Story, Judas found out 
„what Sins he had been plunged into, and con- 
© feſs'd to her his accumulated Guilt of Murder; 
£ Parricide, and Inceſt. The good Woman, with 
great Intreaties, prevailed upon him to repent; 
© and as a Proof of his Contrition, to become 1 

_ © Diſciple of Chriſt ; which he did, and finiſhed 
© his wicked Life as we are told in the Scrip- 
© tures. dC Copa ny =_— 
Here's a Mixture of Ignorance and Invention 

ſo apparently blended, as to excite at once ou 

_ Surpriſe and Contempt. How 3 la 
with regard to the Neighbourhood of the Sea 
or what was the Situation of this Ifland, that 
the Infant was thrown upon, our Author doe 
not tell us, becauſe he knew not; but we find 
by the Reſemblance which the Beginning of thi 
Fable has to the Story of Moſes and Pharaoh 
Daughter, that the Writer of it had read th 
old Teſtament, and by the Dream and Circum 
ſtances of Parricide and Inceft that he was ac 
quainted with the Claſſick Poets, and the Hiſto 
ry of Oedipus; and by throwing together hi 
Knowledge of ſacred and prophane Books, haf 
ae an unnatural and ridiculous Jumble o 
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F ApDREssEs. 
b is nothing ſo little attended to, 


tho' perhaps nothing deſerves a more ſe- 
rious Conſideration, as the Art of ſupporting a 


reaſonable and agreeable Converſation. The 
Knowledge of our own Character and Impor- 
tance, and an Acquaintance with the Temper, 

Figure, Studies, Opinions, and Inclinations of 
thoſe we converſe with, are chiefly neceſſary; 
theſe we ought to know before we open our 
Lips: Nor are the Circumſtances of Time, 
Place, and Occaſion, leſs to be regarded. I be- 
lieve I may venture to affirm, That no one ever 
converſed properly, who was either ignorant, or 
Z negligent of theſe Requiſites. Yet ſo great is 
| the Difficulty of knowing and practiſing them 
| juftly, that I have feen ſeveral Men of the beſt 
Parts, and fineſt Imaginations, ſubmit to a de- 
cent Silence, and the Reputation of dull Com- 


panions, rather than riſque the Infringement of 


of the Beaus and Belles, I muſt confeſs I have 
obſerv'd ſeveral others paſs for agreeable Com- 
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theſe inviolable Laws. Tho”, for the Comfort 


panions, and pretty Fellows, who never either 
= ſtudy'd or practis'd one Tittle of the true Rules 


of Converſation. When I conſider this, I wiſh 


it in my Power to relax ſomething of the Ri- 
gour of theſe Laws; which, if duly obſerv'd, 


would often obſcure ſome of the whiteſt Teeth, 
and no leſs frequently lock up ſome of the moſt 


eloquent Lips in the Nation, 


| How- 
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The SPECULATIST. 
/ 


| However indulgent a good-natur'd Man may 


be to the Talker, who overlooks or infringes 


theſe Rules : Yet ſure no Mercy is to be ſhewn 
to the Writer, who fits down coolly to con- 


verſe upon Paper with his Friend or Patron, and 


upon mature Deliberation, tranſgreſſes every 


one of the Precepts which he ought to obſerve. 


Moſt of our modern Dedications are Inſtances 


of this, and not a few of them have met with 


ing Sycophant. Were I empower'd to act as 


the Indulgence allow'd commonly to the talk- 


a poetical Cenſor, I ſhould be often provoked 


to imitate Alexander, and adminiſter the Baſti- 


| nado along with the Guineas to every Cherilus 
of the 8 4 Is it not ſhocking to Reaſon, to 


fee a La 


| 333 in a Dedication for 
Conjugal Piety, and her Husband pointed at in 
the Streets for a Hen-peck'd Cuckold? Could 
that Man either know himſelf, or his Patron, 


| Who adviſed a certain Lord to imitate his glo- 
rious Anceftors, when he had never heard who 


was his Grandfather? Or he who flatter'd a ju- 


dicial Officer upon his Valour, and thank'd a 
noted Fox-hunter for his Care of the Muſes? 


There is another kind of Converſation, which 
ought ſtill to be more regarded, that is, when 


Subjects ſpeak or write to their Sovereigns; all 


the Care, all the Circumſpection, the Obſerva- 


tion of the ſtricteſt Rules, joined with the hum- 


bleſt Awe and Reſpect, are neceſſary to. furniſh 


out a Speech or Addreſs of this Kind. 


is not to be doubted, but the happy Event of : 


For the greateſt Part of laſt Winter, our 


Gazette was continually fill'd with Addreſſes 
from one Part or other of the People; and it 


bis Majeſty's peaceable Acceſſion to the Throne 


of Þ 


of his Anceſtors, will occaſion the Abundance 
of their Joy to be pours out in the ſame Man- 
ner. As it was faſhionable to read thoſe Pieces 
then, I threw away ſome Part of my Time up- 
on them; and from comparing them with the 
Rules they ought to be drawn by, have made 
ſome Obſervation upon Addreſſes in general, 
that may be ſerviceable to ſuch as read, and 
would judge of thoſe Performances, and not 


- Ls 


altogether uſeleſs to future Addreſſers, , 

The Deſign of the laſt Sett of Addreſſes was 
to expreſs the People's Approbation of the 
| Meaſures his late Majeſty had taken, with re- 
| ſpect to Spain and the Empire. This ought to 
have been done with all imaginable Decency, 
| if the Addreſſers had conſider'd either their own 
| Character, or His to whom they ſpoke : But ſo 
it happen'd, that ſome of them undertook to 
direct him how he ſhould proceed in the lauda- 
ble Deſigns: he had undertaken; while others 
| applauded him with the ſame Rudeneſs of Joy, 
with which they would clap one of their box- 
ing Companions on the Back, and cry, Well 
done, my Lad! Thoſe who ſpoke thus, forgot 
his ſacred Character; thoſe who huff'd and bul- 
* ly'd, as if they would beard the Emperor and 
* Spaniard, forgot the Senſe that ought to be ſup- 
ported in their own. But we muſt be ſo juſt 
as to confeſs, that ſome of thoſe laſt Addreſſes 
were drawn up with that Delicacy and Polite- 
neſs, with which a good and wiſe Subject ought 
to ſpeak to a great and glorious King. That 
from the Uniyerſity of Cambridge claims a par- 
£ ticular Regard; but to be able to ſhew all its 
Beauties, requires the ſame Genius that drew 
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The Buſineſs and Purpoſe of the preſent Ad- 


dreſſes, is to expreſs a reaſonable Sorrow for the 
Loſs of his late Majeſty, and the Grief which 
his preſent Majeſty feels from thence; and hum - 
bly and decently to ſhew our own Joy in his 


happy Acceſſion to the Government of theſe 


Nations: And to this I believe all reaſonable 


People will confine it. But if there be any who 


will judge ſo ill, as to clog their Gratulations 
with Petitions, they will ſhew his Majeſty and 


the World, that their Loyalty is built upon 
their Interſt, and that their Zeal is owing to 


their Purſuit of By-Ends. 15 
I fancy I need not caution any body from the 
Inſolence of mingling their Advice with their 


Sorrow or Joy; that would be forgetting their 
| own Duty, and overlooking his Majeſty's Ca- 


pacity. Subjects are to obey, not to adviſe, 


without being conſulted. Our Conſtitution has 


put it in our Monarch's Power to have the 


Counſel of all, or any of his Subjects, where, 
and when he will; it has alſo mark'd the Prof - 
fer of it without his Call, for an high Offence. Þ 
I think, in ſome Caſes, to offer the King Ad- 
vice, without being legally ſummon'd to his] 


Counſel, is no leſs than a Premunire. 


But the worſt Ingredient in a Compoſition Þ 
of this kind, is Complaint. Upon this Occa- 
ſion none can be made, which concerns the 
Prince on the Throne; but if any Sett of Peo- 
ple ſhould be ſo weak, as to take upon them to 
_ cenſure any Part of that King's Actions whoſe 

Loſs they are profeſſing to deplore, beſides the 
Abſurdity of it, his preſent Majeſty might juſt-Þ 
1y reſenr it, as an Inſult upon his own pious Sor- 
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In a Word, to be decent in the Sorrow, 
hearty in the Joy, and careful to avoid that 
Rudeneſs and Arrogance which have been al- 
ready deſcribed, is the Buſineſs of a good Ad- 
dreſs upon this Occaſion: And thoſe who ſhall 
do this with Succeſs, will have no Occaſion to 
envy the moſt exalted Flights, or fineſt Flou- 


| riſhes, of the moſt Oſtentatious Writers. 


July 8, 1727 
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Of TRADE and TRADERS, 
To &c. 


"THE great Uſefulneſs of Trade in general 
1 is fo univerſally allow'd, that, a Man would 
be guilty of the Folly of arguing without an 
Opponent, to endeayour to prove it, as the vaſt 
Benefits and Advantages this Nation in particu- 
lar receives from Commerce are ſo well known, 
that to ſet them forth would be needleſs Repe- 
. , EEE. | 
For theſe Reaſons the Merchant has all along 
been a Favourite of the Common-wealth : Tho 
I think not in ſo high a Degree as his Impor- 
tance deſeryed. We have latterly been infected 
with ſome of the French Pride; and therefore 
thought, that Nobility ſhould be ſet above his 
Pretences, and made inconſiſtent with his Pro- 
feſſion. But this is a falſe Taſte. Why ſhould 
not the Trader here find all the Avenues to Ho- 
nour as open to him, and the Nobles find the 
Paths to Profit as clear, as they are laid in Ve- 
nice and Holland; ſince it is evident not only that 
Traffick is as much the Hinge and Support off 
this Conſtitution as it can be of thoſe, but that 
Titles and Dignities are as much reverenc'd in 
thoſe Common-wealths, eſpecially in Fenice, as 
they are or p M8 
But there was a Time when it was otherwiſe, 

Very early in our Hiſtory, when the Honour of 
25 55 Knight- 


— 


«TL. 


Knighthood was a Dignity in great Credit 5 


when none under the Degree of an Earl had a 


Title more honourable than Sir; even before it 
was communicated to the Judges, and other 
great Officers of the Law; I have the Pleaſure 
to find the Mayors, Sheriffs, and other princi- 


pal Citizens of London frequently inveſted with 


it, and that way put on a Level with the Ba- 


rons of Parliament; perhaps, ranked above 
them: For ſuch was the Caſe then, if there | 


had been wy Baron who was not knighted. 


Such wiſe Princes as Edward I and III. not 
only made ſeveral provifionary Laws for the 


| Merchants, but alſo conferr'd on them the high- 
eſt Adventitious Honours in their Power; ſuch 
was that of Knighthood : For conferring other 


Titles by the King's Grant was not yet in Uſe: 


| The Names and Offices of Earls and Barons 
were appendant to Lands, and it was the Poſ- 


ſeſſion of thoſe which hereditary Nobility: firſt 


commenc'd in. i, e 
But tho ſucceeding Princes have not agreed 
to make Traders noble, yet they have contri- 


buted to make them rich: A Recompence which 


the moſt reaſonable of them have thought ſuf. 
{ ficient. Certainly, to be fix'd in a ſure Way 
of procuring Wealth, and ample Freedom of 
| diſpoſing of that Wealth when procured, is to 


| be preferr'd to the precarious Enjoyment of 


whe ol and Pre-eminence. 


Queen Elizabeth, whoſe Memory will ever 


be honour'd, for the Advantages which Engli/h- 
| men drew from her Reign, deſerves not more 
| Applauſe for any of her Actions, than for the 
Care ſhe took of Commerce and Navigation. I 
ſhall fill the reſt of my Letter with a remark- 
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jects, againſt the Combination of ſome of the 


remind our Merchants of the Obligations they 


Eing ZHevry III. having, in the Courſe of his 
troubleſome Reign, occaſion for more Ships 


ſupply him with, borrow'd ſome from the Old 


dents. They ſerv'd, and were paid; and, upon 


Part of their Fleet was caſt away. They de- 
according to Covenant; which he, not being 


granting Privileges in their Trade to England : 
Among others, that they ſhould pay but One 


# * bh 12 | 6 4 F . a 


able Inſtance of a valuable Branch of Trade, 
which ſhe recover'd, and aſſerted for her Sub- 


ſtrongeſt Powers in Europe. A Leſſon that may 


owe the Crown, and our Stateſmen of the Right N Sb. 


we have always claimed, of The Sovereignty of the v 


a. 


and naval Force than his own Dominions could 


Hans-Towns of the Empire. 'The Agreement 
was, as they pretended, not only to pay them 
for their Service according to the Time they 
ſerv'd, but alſo to make good whatever Loſſes 
thoſe Ships ſuſtained in War, or by other Acci- 


Concluſion of a Peace, were ſent home: In their 
Return a Storm aroſe, in which the greateſt 


manded of the King Satisfaction for this Loſs, 


able to repair with Money, compromis'd, by 


per Cent. Duty for all the Goods they imported 
or exported, FC 

They enjoy'd this Immunity till the Reign 
of Queen Mary, to the great Loſs of the Eng- 


iso Traders; which ſhe, very reaſonably conſi- 
dering, rais'd the Duty upon the Hanſiaticł Mer- 


chants from One to Twenty per Cent. They 


forbore their Trade, through Spleen; and com- 


plained heavily of this Infraction, as they term'd 
it, of Privileges, purchaſed at firft with their 
Moe Money, 


faction, that they uſed all their Endeayours, by 


* and no better. - 


C which all the Engliſh 


Money, and confirm'd by ſuch long Ufage 
through the Reigns of fourteen Engliſh Monarchs. 
| King Philip undertook, at firſt, to be their Me- 
diator with the Queen his Wife; but his Jour- 
| ney to Spain, and her Death ſoon after, put a 
Stop to all their Proceedings; ſo that nothing 
was done till ſome Time after Queen Elizabeth's 
7 
{ In the mean while, the Eugliſʒhʒ Merchants 
| wanting the Nortbery Commodities, and know- 
| ing the Northern Parts had a like Want of theirs, 
took up the Trade themſelves ; and thus was 
the Foundation laid of a Commerce, ever fince 
greatly advantageous to this Country. 
But to return: Queen Elizabeth being applied 
to by the Hanſiatict Merchants, anſwered them, 
That She would make no Innovations, but would 
| ſecure them in the Poſſeſſion of all the Immunities 
ſhe found among them. This gave ſo little Satis- 
Fraud and Force, to ſupplant the Exgliſa Mer» 
chants in thoſe Places where they traded, but to 
no Purpoſe. At length they complained to the 


Emperor, who preſently ſent an Embaſſador to 


demand what they called their Rights. This 

had no Effect to their Advantage; for, preſently. 
after, the Queen perceiving their Machinations 
againſt her People, publith'd a Proclamation, 
importing, That the Han-Towns might trade to 
England «por the ſame Terms with other Foreigners, 


This ſo exaſperated them, that at the Diet at 
Ratisbon they procur'd an Imperial Decree, by 
Merchants were declared 
Monopoliſts; and, as ſuch, forbid to trade. Up- 


this, they were driven out of ſome Towns; but 
2 15 —— 4 others 


» 
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others more powerful, as Hamburgh and Stode, 
did for their own Intereſt receive and protect 
the Engliſb againſt this Ban of the Empire. 
The Queen in 1 x ſet forth a Proclama- 
tion, offering the Han-Towns the Liberties ſhe 
found them in Poſſeſſion of, provided her Sub- 
jects might find the ſame Reception and Encou- 
- ragemenrt in their Territories, as they had be- 
fore the Imperial Ban, and upon the ſame Du- 
ties which the Hanſiaticks were to pay in Eng- 
land. 1 % 
This they refuſed; and in return, endeavour'd 
to get Stode and Hamburgh, which protected the 
Engliſh, cut off from the Empire: But that De- 
ſign was ſuſpended, till they ſaw the Succeſs of 
the Spaniſh Invaſion in 1588, which was then on 
Foot: Philip having promis'd, if he ſucceeded, 
fo en 8 
The Queen knowing their Deſigns, publiſh'd 
another Proclamation, Forbidding the Hanſiaticks, 
under Pain of being dealt with as Enemies, to ſend 
or tranſport Corn, Vittuals, Arms, Timber, Maſts, 
Cables, Metals, Ammunition, or Men, to Spain or 
Portugal. Which however they attempted to 
do; and after the Defeat of the Spaniſh Arma- 
da, had in one Seaſon ſixty of their Ships laden 
with thoſe forbidden Goods taken by her Maje- 
ſty's Fleet upon the Coaſt of Spain and Portu- 
gal. The Queen had ſome 'Thoughts of making 
OUſe of theſe Captures to compoſe the Differences 
with them; but upon hearing of an Aſſembly 
pf them convened at Lybeck, to conſult Revenge 
upon her Subjects, and their Protectors, ſhe made 
abſolute Prizes of all the Ships taken, except 
two, which ſhe return'd to them, with an Ac- 
count of their Fellows Fate, and her juſt Indig- 
nba 


* 
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be SPECULATIST, 
All the Remedy they had left was to procure 


a huffing Embaſſy to be ſent from the King of 


Poland to her Majeſty, which was anſwered in 
as high a Strain as it was delivered; and there 


* - 1 5 © - - 
a % 3 


ended their Attempts: They ſate down with the 


Loſs of their Ships and Privileges, while the 


Engliſh purſu'd their Trade peaceably to all Parts 


of Germany; and from thence have found the 


Way through the White Sea to Archangel, and 


as well as Wealth and Profit of this Nation. 


other Places, to the great Honour and Glory, 
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The SPECULATIST. 


Of PrAcxs and EMPLOY: 
MENTS. 


AT a Seaſon when one half of the World f 
A are almoſt mad with the Expectation of v 
Places and Employments, which the other are tl 
to loſe, it may not be amiſs to confider ſome-· ¶ d: 
thing of the Nature and Quality of publickE 
Preferments, and the Aptitude and Fitneſs offi th 
the Candidates. NT be, OG 5 
Firſt then, I take it to be a common Miſtake, 
and as ſuch I expect to ſee it inſerted in ſome 
future Edition of Browne's Yulgar Errors, that 
Merit of any kind is neceſſary to the procuring 
or well filling of a publick Employment: And 
this Notion I think cannot be too well inculf 
cated into the Minds of my Fellow-Subje&ts# 
for if that raſh Opinion, j f. mentioned, ſhould 
gain Ground amongſt them, no body know 
what Miſchiefs it may occaſion; publick Buff 
neſs would ſoon be at a full Stop, and the Con 
cerns of the Nation go to rack for want of Peof 
ple to manage them. It would be a deplorable 
Thing indeed, and could not but portend the 


Downfal of our excellent Conſtitution, if fung, 
many Places of Honour and Profit muſt go = 
at 


begging for Incumbents; ſo many I ſay as woull 
reman unfilled, if that fooliſh and dangerouf 
Notion had univerſally prevailed, | 


By 
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But, thank Heaven, it is otherwiſe; our Taſte 
and Underſtanding are more refin'd, than to 
embrace ſuch pernicious Doctrines merely upon 
the Faith of credulous Antiquity z which our 
Religion and our Laws have condemn'd as er- 
(= Þ roneous, if the Word, or at leaſt the Practice 
of their Profeſſors may be depended upon. 

It is another idle Opinion, which ſome few 

| Folks entertain, that they themſelves are not 


rid fit for ſuch and ſuch Places; I hope this Error 

of won't ſpread, for it may do no leſs Miſchief _ 

are! than the other. A Man of true modern Pru- » 
me- dence will think himſelf equally qualified for all 


| Employments in his Prince's Gift; be knows 
that the Occupation of a good Place, by a par- 
ticular Prerogative, finds, or makes all the Me- 
rit and Qualifications that are neceſſary to fill it. 
omeSome Men are ſo weak, as to loſe the Advan- 
chat tages of Time and Friends, for want of know- 
rinſing what modeſtly to ask for: But the Man I 
And have been deſcribing will preſently find our, 
ncul chat every Thing is proper for him to demand, 
ects which is in his Patron's Power to grant; he 
nould cnows the Truth of Sir Jobn Yanbrugh's Defi- 
nowWition, and praiſes his expreſſive Conciſeneſs, 
Buſi when he ſays, that the Buſineſs of a good Place 
Cons 1 take the Salary, and put in a Deputy: 
peo! The famous Painter Rubens had the Inheri- 
orabldtance of the Office of Secretary of State for 
d th landers; which, at his Death, he was bequeath- 


lick 
3 of 


ake, 


if (ng, as a ſuitable Proviſion for one of his Sons: 
he aukward and modeſt Youth defired of his 
ather, that his Portion might rather be in 
ands, or Money; for, that he was a Man of 
do Abilities, and altogether unfit for State-Af- 
Rirs. The Old Man, with a grave Smile, 
= check'd 


t go 
 woult 
gero 
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check'd him for his Folly, and comforted him 
with this excellent Aphoriſm, which contains a 
ſolid and everlaſting Truth, Neſcis mi Fili quam 
hard Mundus regitur Sapientid. My Son, thou 
Towel not how little Wiſdom goes to the 
Management of the World. e 


| 

| 

| 

( 

He that has but Impudence, | 
To all Things has a fair Pretence; | 1 
And put among his Wants, but Shame, | « 
To the whole World he may lay Claim. F-3 
1 

5 


I cite thoſe excellent Verſes, leſt my firſt Pro- 
poſition ſhou'd be underſtood in too confin'd x 
Benſe. By the Word Merit there, I do not on- 4 
ly mean the Capacity for executing an Office, 
but the Pretenſions for expecting it. Let no a 


Body ſay to himſelf, what have I done to de- 20 
ſerve this Truſt from the Publick? Or what, to C 
_ deſerve this Favour from my Lord? Theſe are ;/ 
idle Conſiderations; the Man who has the 7 
Courage to ask for any Thing, has by * | ty 
Courage actually deſerved it, and what is infi - c 


nitely of more Importance, may ſometimes hap- 2 
Ef .. a 
There are ſome People who may have Quali- 
fications a little different from theſe which ſeen 
abſolutely neceſſary to thoſe Charges which they 
deign to accept of; but that I inſiſt upon is no 
more a Fault than having no cation af 
all. For the Comfort of my ſelf and othe 
worthleſs Gentlemen out of Place, I can afſurF 
you, that there are Secretaries who cannot 
write, and Auditors who cannot read; who to 
be ſure are no better qualify'd for their Places 
than the Man who was made an Accomptanf 
No gn General 
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General, for underſtanding the Greek Claſſicks, or 
he who was made a Commiſſioner of Trade, for 
his great Skill in Logick. I know this will paſs 


for a Paradox; but the beſt way to ſolve it is, 
by confeſſing ingenuouſly that thoſe two laſt 
| Gentlemen knew nothing at all of what they 


pretended to. 


| Yet there are ſome ſupplemental Qualities that 
| ſometimes will attone for the want of the Prin- 
| cipals. This Poſition and a general Notion of 


. 


| Aptitude. for Places, will be ſufficiently illu- 
| ſtrated by the following Story, which therefore 
L hall conclude this Ditcourte, oo Eo 
| Teague meeting Darby, accoſts him thus, 4rrab 
| by my Should did you hear of the great Preferment 
ice, that is come upon my Cuſhin Paddy? Fat is it oy? 
ny anſwer'd Darby. By Chreeſt he is made Shecratary 
de- 

| Coal-Fharf, aghra fat is dat? quoth Darby. It 
i wulgarly call'd Clerk, honey Dear, anſwer'd 
the Teague. Ubhoo, ſays Darby, by my Shoul he can't 
| write nor read nothing at all. 
concluded Teague, for by Chreeſt he can notch ſo 


to a Coal. M har, reply'd Teague : Shecratary to a 


Dat 1 


Fuly 22, 1727. 


of 
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ſh no matter, 
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of 
' PARLIAMENT. 


n Ä 

HE Election of Members for a New Par- 
1 liament is a Matter of ſuch Importance, 
as ought to be ſufficiently attended to. The 
Minds of the Electors cannot be too well pre- 
pared, before they enter upon ſo momentous an 
Affair: for the Event of their Proceedings they 
are to anſwer to themſelves, their Fellow- Sub- 
jects, and their Poſterity; ſince nothing can 
ha pen in which their Religion, Intereſts and 
Liberties are ſo highly concerned. 0 

It is not to be preſumed that Men will run 
raſhly into Paths, that, for ought they know, 
may lead to Deſtruction and truſt thoſe impor- 
tant Concerns, their Freedom, and their Laws, 
into Hands which they are Strangers to. This 
cannot be thought of reaſonable Creatures; and 
therefore we will ſuppoſe every Elector ſuffici- 
ently apprized of the Behaviours, Tempers, 


Principles, and Qualities of their Candidates, 
and from thence endeavour to lay down ſuch 
Rules, as can deceive no honeſt Man who in- 


| tends to walk by them. 


It were a vain Thing to think of reducing 
Members to their original Inſtitution; that is, 
by making them the Servants of thoſe they re- 
pre- 


Chufing MEMBERS of | 


preſented, and paying them as ſuch. It is to be 
obſerved, that while ſuch a Method was made 
122 of, the Commons never made any Stand a- 
gainſt the Prerogative, nor were of any Conſe- 
f | quence in the World's Opinion. Men who on- 
ly act for others are generally cool in their Con- 
cern for the Succeſs of Negotiations z they who 
have the greateſt Share ip their Country's Pro- 


perties are the apteſt and fitteſt to defend them; 
from hence it is obvious, that the richeſt (if o- 
| therwiſe qualified) are the propereſt for this Em- 


r= | ployment; ſuch as can do their Duty, led by 


e, the Hopes of no other Reward but Honour, and 


je who will the more ſtrenuouſly ſupport that Fence 
e- which they have the greateſt Stake in. 8 
an Since no Man needs Warning againſt ſuch 


ey Candidates whoſe Principles, Opinions or Practi- 
b. ces, mark them out as diſaffected to our Reli- 
an gion, or preſent happy Conſtitution; if ſuch 
ad Men call for our Votes, let us remember that 


we are Britons and Proteſtants, and that every 
un & unhappy Man who lends his Voice or Intereſt to 


w. them, is, as far as lies in his Power, forgeing 
r- Shackles, and kindling Faggots for himſelf and 


his Next to ſuch Candidates, are to be conſider- 


nd ed thoſe who diſclaim their Deſigns, but pur- 
ci» | fue their Meaſures. We grant the Pretender's 


78, Hopes are ſmall, and his Party weak; that it is 
es, almoſt ſcandalous for us to be afraid of him: 
ich But if there are Men, who thro? Spleen, or for 


in- other bad Ends, fide with his Friends, oppoſe 


| his Enemies, and throw ſuch Difficulties in the 
Way of our Government, as to make Foreign 
Powers think he has {till a ſtrong Intereſt amon 

us, what do they deſerve? The Brizi/h Houſe 


of 


: | MS 4 * | —— . 
* = L 


of Commons draws the Eyes of all Europe upon 
it when fitting; and if any Diſſenſions appear, 
our Neighbours conſtrue them in that 4bjur'; 


Exile's Favour. By this Means, eyery Prince 


whom our King refuſes to comply with in hi 


moſt unreaſonable and extravagant Demands, 
lays him upon us. This keeps us in perpetual 
eceſſity, either of giving up our Rights tc 


every one that asks for them, or of harraſſing 


our {elves with Taxes for the Defence of them. 


This is the true State of the Caſe; and no Menf 


have leſs Reaſon to clamour at the Bulk of the 
National Debts, than ſuch as by their perverſe 
Behaviour prevent the Diminution, if not occa- 
ſion the Increaſe of them. It is ſubmitted to 
every reaſonable Man, how qualified for, hoy 
worthy ſuch Gentlemen are of Voices in the 
Lemllature.. K B i 
It is a melancholy Truth, that to the Per- 
verſeneſs of ſuch Wranglers, this Realm owed 
the Burthen of almoſt Ten Years War in King 
 Hilliam's Reign, and the Commencement o 
their preſent Darling Grievance, the National 
Debt. The Abdicated King could never be 


perſwaded but he had a great Number of Friends 


in our Senate, whilſt he ſaw the Reigning Mo- 
narch ſo perplex'd; and Old Lewis could not, 
for a great while, be brought to reaſonable 
'Terms with a Prince, who, as he conceiv'd, 
had as many Enemies to ſtruggle with at home 
as were brought againſt him in the Field. 


Of equal Danger to our Rights and Propertjſ 
is the bold ambitious Man, the reſtleſs turbu-Þ 
lent Spirit, who mult be great, coſt what it may. 
This Gentleman, if his moſt unreaſonable Pre- 
tenſions are not comply'd with at Court, Join 
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"The SPECULATIST. 
the factious Herd already mentioned 3 and 18 48 
loud in his Clamours as the beſt of them. Thoſe | 
Men who would fit in the Houſe of Commons, | 
becauſe it is a Way to riſe, are much to be a- | 
voided. If they are loyal, tis only for Intereſt ; | 
the Good of their Country is never at Heart: _— 

| 
| 


241 | 
. " \ 

j 
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If they get not Preferments, all goes wrong; 
they turn Patriots, in Hopes to be taken off. 
nm | This has been a common Practice, every one's 
Memory is a ſufficient Regiſter of the Sincerity 
of ſuch Men; no ſooner were Places offerd, 
but that which was before damnable, then be- 
came divine; their Eyes were opened; ſo ex- 
cellent a Perſpective is Advancement to ſee the 
true Intereſt of one's Country thro'. From Men 
of this Complexion Heaven keep the Truſt of 
our Laws and Libertics! hen 
There are ſome Men of a Temper fo given 
to Contradiction and W rangle, that they vill 
impugn every Propoſition that is laid before 
them; not ſo much thro' Malice or Ill- nature, 
Jas from a certain malignant Pleaſure which they 
find in Diſputation: Such Men are very unfit 
for a Senate-houſe; they will argue againſt the 
{beſt concerted Schemes, to prove their Skill at 
Objections; run counter to the Intereſt of their 
Country, for the ſake of ſhewing their, Parts. 
I have often known a young Man of this Stam 
e pick'd up and encouraged by the diſaffected Party 
 Fand fo charm'd by their Applauſes, and free 
erty Liberty of debating, that he unwarily became 
by-$2ne of their Aſſiſtants, and fell innocently into 
Faction, becauſe he thought himſelf obliged to 
Pre. Make good his Argument. 1 
join, As I preſume, that every Elector will, at 
chel leaſt, be acquainted with the Perſon and Cha- 
R 0 racter 


fore now conclude, reſerving to my ſelf a Li- 
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racter of him he votes for; ſo I think, he may 
venture to ſay, he has done his Duty to his 
Conſcience and his Country, if after examining 
his Choice, by thoſe Rules, it will appear, that 
the Tenor of his paſt Life has been fuch, that 
there ſeems no Danger of his falling off for the 
J „ 1 
1 ; After laying 'ho ought not to be choſen, it I 
may be expected, that we ſhould define who 
ought; but this is what we can't pretend to be 
particular in: We can go no further upon our 
own Opinions, than what is ſaid in the laſt Para tha 
graph; but all good Subjects will find, in His. 
Majeſty's late moſt gracious Speech, an Opinionſ tha 
and Advice, which will direct them to the ane 
Choice of thoſe, who beſt can do the Buſineß 
they are ſent for. This, if rightly weigh'd ll 
plainly points out the happy Men which he ha fol 
Z/C%% -: .c--: | 
Theſe, Sir, are ſome ſudden Thoughts upon 
this great Occaſion, which I am afraid of ex- 
tending to an improper Length, as my inexhau- 
ſtible Subject would allow me. I {ſhall there- 


berty of continuing them, as Matter and Op- 
portunity ſhall require. moo 


Tam $1 R, Yours, 7 
wm. ___crvicual® 
e 8 5 ee 
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f no. Value, the Poet, 
the Orator and the Hiſtorian are Creatures of 


very little Uſe. It is therefore the Duty, and 
ought to be | 


t to be the Pleaſure of ſuch ingenious Men 
to latisfy themſelves and the reſt of the World, 
that a good Name and Reputation with Poſte- 
rity is a ſubſtantial Bleſſing, and ſomething more 


than aChimzra, the Amuſement of giddy Brains, 


and the Idol of Fools and Madmen. This J 


fay ought to be done for their own Sakes, not 
only becauſe ſuch Glory is moſt frequently their 
{ole Reward, but becauſe ſuch a Proof is the 
only Thing that can give their Arts a Value, 
or their Labours an Eſtimation” _ 


No this is not to be performed, if they can't 
make appear to the World, that true Merit is 
never to be totally eclipſed by Malice or Envy, 
that always a Glimmering of Glory will remain, 
in due Time break out, and ſtrike our Eyes with 
untarniſhed Luſtre. 5 
Fame is in all noble Minds a chief Incitement 
to Actions of Heroiſm; but it is neither a juſt 
nor a reaſonable Incitement if the Conveyancers 
of this Fame don't make out a good and clear 
Title to the fair Purchaſer; or, if by ſome falſe 
Step in their Proceedings, they leave it in the 
Power of the combined Force of Intereſt and 
Ignorance to defeat it. Few will take Care to 


| cultivate the Seeds of Virtue, who know what 


Blaſts and Blights are abroad to deſtroy the Fruit 
R 2 Ss b 
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of it, unleſs they be firſt convinced that the 


beautiful Plant, Palm- like, will one Day be able 


to reſiſt, and flouriſh fair, in ſpite of all En- 


deavours to ſuppreſs it. 
I think it my Duty, how inconſiderable ſoever 
my Portion in thoſe noble Arts before-mention- 


ed may be, to contribute my Mite towards re- 


ſtoring them to their true and antient Uſe, and 
convincing the World of their genuine and real 


Value. In Order to this, ſome Abatement muſt 
be made of the Worth, which ſuch Artiſts are 


but too apt to arrogate to their Performances. 


It is a miſtaken Notion, that a Panegyriſt or a 


- Satyrift can fix for ever the Characters of thoſe, 
who are the Subjects of their Writings ; Truth 


muſt be the Foundation, or the Superſtructure 


can never be firm: Truth has an Elaſticity that 


never will bear a long Suppreſſion; it may be 


choaked up for a Time by the Weeds ot Flat. 


tery, or buried perhaps beneath the Rubbiſh of 


Invective, but it will at length emerge and force 
its Way through all Oppoſition. The Tyrant 


and the Villain may have their Paths ſtrew'd 


with Flowers, and their Heads cover'd with Lau- 


rels, but the Vegetables will ſoon fade for want 


of the natural Moiſture that ſhould nouriſh 
them; while the Good and Juſt by travelling 


in a bad Road, or with bad Company (which 


is too often the Misfortune of ſuch Men) ſhall 
find themſelves bemired and beſpatter'd : but the 


Ink of falſe Satyr has this Property contrary to 
all others, and reſembling Kennel-Filth, to which 


it is ſo nearly allied, that it is eaſily rubb'd out 
when it dries. 


It may be objected, . that fulſome Praiſes, or 


| baſe Calumnies, may obtain the Force of Tra- 


dition 
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dition before they can be dete&ed and confut- 
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ed; and it muſt be confeſs'd, that a Reliance 


upon Tradition in other Matters, as well as Re- 
ligion, is apt to keep Men ignorantly ſatisfied, 


or render them prejudiced Enquirers; the weak- 


eſt Minds take up with the weakeſt Proofs 


which in Underſtandings ſo diſpoſed make the 


deepeſt Impreſſions, and the hardeſt to be eraz'd; 


as thoſe Trees which grow in Rocky Places, tho ; 


they have the leaſt Soil for their N ouriſhment, 


are the moſt difficult to be grub'd up. 
But ſtill the wiſe and 


good Man is ſure of 


Fame from Men like himſelf, for ſuch wo'n't 
be miſ-led; the Bad and Wicked will likewiſe 


have their Portions of Infamy dealt to them, by 
ſcrutinous and juſt Enquirers: and this is the 


only Remedy; except the Learned could be uni- 


verſally perſwaded to ſecure their own Impor- 


tance, by only coupling Vice with Invective, 


and Virtue with Praiſe. 


What has been ſaid is I hope underſtood only 


of good Writers, the bad are not concerned, 
they periſh too ſoon to do either Benefit or Miſ- 
chief to their Subjects. But it is not, as has 


been ſaid, in the Power of a good Writer to do 


perpetual Miſchief againſt Truth; he may act a 
momentary Wrong, but Time and the Integrity 


of others will repair it.. It is not in the Power 


of Procopius with his Anecdotes to mar the great = 


Character of Juſtinian, nor will the Writings of 


over-weening Zealots, how long ſoever they 


ſhould laſt, be able to blaſt the Glories of Dio- 


tefan. ©: 


I think it is for the Intereſt of the Learned 


formidable People; and that is indeed their Caſe:z 
R 3 they 


to ſhew them to be a ſerviceable rather than 
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actions upon the prime Miniſter. In Turkey e- 
very now and then a Viſier is given up to the 
Fury of the People by the Politick Emperors, 


45 
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they can't intirely ſuppreſs Glory, but they can 
greatly exalt it; when the Hero has Virtus, & 


Tavor & Lingua potentium vatum on his Side, no 


wonder if he is fixed for ever among Angels 
and Demi-Gods. What malevolent Writer has 


it in his Power to unhinge the Reputation of 


Pliny? or who is he that dares attack Auguſtus, 


ſurrounded by his invincible Body Guard, Vir- 
gil, Horace and Livy? e 


There are no Set of Men that receive worſe 


Treatment from Writers than Miniſters of State 
and Favourites of Princes; the natural Envy of 


Mankind, and the awful Veneration paid to the 
Perſons of Kings, throw the whole Odium of 
whatever is thought blameable in State Tranſ- 


and the unhappy Man makes ample Reparation 
to them, by the Loſs of his Life and Fortune, 
for the Pain which their malignant Envy of his 


' Honours had given them: In England the Rabble 


of Writers ſeize on the good Name of the ob- 


noxious Stateſman, and worry it almoſt to Death; 


a Puniſhment not leſs to be dreaded than the o- 


Trajan, ſo juſtly ſupported by the Panegyrick of 


ther, if we may believe the famous Roman Em- 


peror Alexander Severus, whoſe conſtant Saying 
it was, that he feared leſs the Aſaults of a hun- 


dred Lances than the Attack of a ſingle Pen. 


No Miniſter ever felt more of this than Ro- 


bert Earl Leiceſter, in Queen Elizabeth's Reign; 


it was his Lot to live, when the Reformation] 


wanted ſuch able Heads to ſupport it; and his 


laudable Zeal againft the Papal Uſurpationsf 
drew upon him the Hatred of all the 1 


8 


Europe? 
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Strada at the Head of them, reſolved to hunt 
down his Reputation abroad; they deſcribed 
him cruel, bloody, covetous, luſttul, and in 
ſhort, tack'd the whole Liſt of Vices and Crimes 
to his Character; yet ſuch is the Force of Truth, 
how fruitleſs all! is there now a reaſonable Eng- 
liſoman, who does not bleſs his Memory for the 
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home; and the whole Kennel of Jeſuits, with | 


Share he had in fecuring our Religion and Li- 


berties from Foreign I yrants and Domeſtick 


Zealots? who does not allow him to have de- 


ſerved, as well as held the Favour of two Sove- 


reigns of this Kingdom, and to have died full 
greatly contributed to 


of Glory, after havin 


the Relief of the Netherlands, the humbling of 
Spain, and eſtabliſhing the Proteſtant Intereſt in 


Magna eff 
Confolation to ſuch as are undeſervedly 


Peritas & prevalebit is a good 
defam- 


ed. But let not a great Miniſter hope to eſcape 
Cenſure; neither the Goodneſs of Cromwell Earl 
of Eſſex, nor the Wiſdom of Dudley Earl of 
| Leiceſter, could defend them living, tho” Truth 
and Candour encountred the Malice which would 
purſue them dead, and have long fince abſo- 
'J lurely defeated it. TY 
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07 ADVICE. 


CIIVING Advice, according to an ingeni- 
ous Modern, is only taking the Liberty of 
ſaying a fooliſh Thing, under Pretence of hinder- 
ing another from doing ove. This is a very juſt 
Account of the Matter, and one would think 
needs not many Words to prove it ſo; yet ſince 
there are Folks enough who live and act as if 
they were not convinced of this important Truth, 
let us waſte a little Ink in ſome harmleſs Reflecti- 
ons oo the Nature and Uſe of Advice in ge- 
neral. e 1 
The Value of common Advice is methinks 
eaſily perceiv'd in the Readineſs which moſt Peo- 
ple diſcover to part with it. Wiſdom, ſay the 
Sages, is more precious than Gold, yet the cold- 
eſt Friend a Man has, ſhall deal it out to him in 
Heaps, and without any mercenary Views of 
Remuneration. One may judge of its Worth 
as the poor Man did of the Biſhop's Bleſſing, 
ſince thoſe Men will readily beſtow it to us, 
whom no Conſiderations could prevail upon to 
give us ny thing elſe, 1 
Not leſs remarkable is the Uſe moſt People 
who receive Advice turn it to; good Counſel, 
they ſay, is as good as old Gold, and they ſeem 
to confidef it ſo, they take it from their Friends 
as they do Family Pocket-Pieces from Relations, 
which they generally keep cloſe in their Purſes, 
and never ſpend or change but in extraordinary 
e e Emer- 


Dae 


= 
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Emergencies; and as a Man cannot be reckon'd 


much the. richer for one of theſe unalienable 


Preſents, ſo he ſeldom grows much the wiſer 
from t'other. It was an odd Character that 
Monſieur Menager gave one of the late King 
James's Counſellors, that he was neither fit to 
give nor take Advice: 'The latter Part of the 


Charge I except to; it is, impoſſible but he muſt 
| have underſtood to take Advice properly, that 
is, as moſt ſenſible People do, to rake no Notice 


of #t. 


© Tho? moſt of the Dealers in Advice may be 
plac'd in the Category of Impertinent, yet there 
are ſome who deſerve a milder Share of Reproof 


than others; of this kind are Phyſicians and 


Lawyers, who may be fairly allow'd to ſell their 


Advice, ſince that is a full Proof of their having 
more Senſe than thoſe who buy it. 


There is no Set of People more apt to run 
into the Impertinence of giving Advice than we 
the learned Authors of the Age, tho' at the ſame 
time no Body can receive it more Cayalierly. 


A fine Gentleman ought to take Counſel as he 


would loſe Money at Play, with all the Indif- 


ference and Inattention he is Maſter of; bur. it's 


roper to give it as if he were in earneſt: This 
I think we obſerve pretty well, guided by the 


great Rule of Nature, which directs that no 


Creature ſhall be ſo fond of another's Follics as 
of his own. po „„ 


What Numbers of excellent Diſcourſes are 
written in this Style? I could reckon ſeveral hun- 
dreds, whoſe Title Pages begin with Advice to 
this and that and r'other, which tho' many have 
read, yet is no Man the wiſer for. What Ad- 


vantage 
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vantage can Advice undemanded produce, when 
even in Caſes where 'tis ask'd for, not one in 
ten but has fix'd his Reſolution before he re- 
ceives it? _ | 
How preffing have ſome of our Cotempora- 
ries lately been with their Advice to the Free- 
holders and Electors of Members for their enfu- 
ing Parliament? and how well did the World re- 
ceive and obſerve their Inſtructions? It had been 
impoſſible for the ingenious Authors to give 
Counſel in ſo convincing and pathetick a man- 
ner, if they had not been uſed to receive it like 
I⁊jJ;ͤ RL Re 
The Appetite of giving Advice has infected 
all ſorts of People. In a Word, ſo epidemical 
is this Folly grown, that the moſt ſacred of Cha- 
racters has not eſcaped the Inſults of it: Nor 
has the Diſtance between the Throne and the 
Cottage protected the former from the familiar 
Admonitions of the latter, of which ſome In- 
ſtances are to be found among the late Addreſſes. 
Sure ſo 3 a Vice ought to have ſome 

Bounds fer to it; but perhaps he that goes a- 


bout that will be thought as ridiculous an Ad- 

biſer as any of his Cotemporaries. I ſhall there- 
fore ſay no more of it, but that giving Advice 
when asked is an idle unneceſſary Task and a 
fruitleſs Labour; giving it unasked, has a Com- 


plication of Follies in it; to an Equal 'tis im- 
pertinent, to an Inferior arrogant, and to a Su- 
perior inſolent. 5 


I ſhall wind up this Diſcourſe with a Story 
of a Piece of Advice well given, and I think as 
well receiv'd, which I formerly read in Taver- 


The 


nier's Travels. 


4 PE 


The Turkiſo Emperor, Mahome? the Fourth, 
was a Prince exceedingly addicted to his Plea- 
ſures z amongſt which the Delight he took in 
Hunting was the Chief. The Miſchiefs which 
his Dogs and Horſes did the Country in theſe 
Sports, and his frequent harraſſing of the Pea- 
ſantry, who upon theſe Occafions were obliged 
to forſake their Husbandry, and incloſe the 
Country in a Cireuit of many Leagues, to pre - 
vent the Game's eſcaping, added to his little Care 
of their Lives and Limbs which he always pre- 
ferr'd his Dogs to, occaſioned a general Repin- 
ing and Diſcontent among the People. None of 
his Officers, tho” they all perceiv'd the bad Ef- 
fects that were likely to ariſe from hence, had 
Refolution enough to advertiſe the Sultan of it, 
except the Mufti, who at length took Courage, 
and ſpoke to this Purpoſe. 8 „„ 
He repreſented to Mabomet, that it had been 
the Cuſtom of the Greek Emperors, and ſince 
that, of his Anceſtors the Turkiſh, whenever they 
had Leiſure from Wars or Matters of State, to 
employ it in working at ſome handycraft Trade: 
from whence flow'd two excellent Advantages 
to the State; the one was, that the Prince's Ex- 
ample made his Subjects diligent and induſtri- 
ous; the other was, that by his Handywork the 
Monarch maintained himſelf, and was not mean- 
ly ſupported by the Labours of his People. 
He inſtanced Sultan Amurath, who was ex- 
cellent at making thoſe Horn Rings which are 
uſed in ſhooting with the long Bow; and 1bra- 
him the Father of his Highneſs, who was a great 
Artiſt in the framing of Tooth-picks and other 
Inſtruments of Tortoiſe- ſhell ; He ſhewed the 
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Methods by which thoſe Occupations were made 
ſo gainful as to maintain theſe Princes; that 
when they had finiſhed any Piece of Work, they 
ſent it to be ſold to ſome Baſſa or other great 
Man, who, beſides a conſiderable Preſent to the 
Bearer, in Teſtimony of his Eſteem for the Em- 
peror's excellent Workmanſhip, paid a very large 
Price for it; and the Money ariſing from ſuch 


Expence of the Royal Table. He proceeded to 


demonſtrate how much more reputable it was for 


a King to live thus by his own Labour, in com- 
pliance with the Law, than by laying Burthens 


and Taxes upon the People, poorly to feed up- 


on the Sweat of other Mens Brows. 
The Emperor, diſſembling his Anger, prais'd 
the good Examples of his Predeceſſors, promis'd 
to conſider what Buſineſs he himſelf was fit for, 
and fancy'd he had hit upon one, which in a little 

time he'd go about. In purſuance of this, the 
Dogs and Horſes ſeem'd for ſome Days to have 
been forgotten; at length, the Emperor riding 


out happen'd to kill a Hare with a Gun, which 


being the firſt he ever deſtroy'd in that Manner 
he diſpos'd of thus: He ſent it by a great Offi 
cer to the Mufti, with this Meſſage, That he had 

follow'd the Advice of his Holineſs, that the 


Manufactures was all that was ſet apart for the 


5 


Profeſſion he apply'd himſelf to was that of a 


Huntſman, and that he thought no one ſo pro- 
per as his Holineſs to purchaſe this firſt Work 


of his Imperial Hands; he alſo ſent a private 
Hint, that the Meſſenger deſerved Twenty 


Thouſand Crowns for his Labour, and that the 
Mufti knew too much of theſe Matters to ſet a 
mean Price upon the Work of a Royal Artiſt. 
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The Mufti found himſelf caught, but put the | 


beſt Face upon it; ſhew'd great Joy at the 
Honour his Maſter had done him, gave the 
Meſſenger the Twenty Thouſand Crowns as di- 
rected, and paid for the Hare Sixty Thouſand 
more: Thus it coſt him Fourſcore Thouſand 
Crowns to find out the Truth of this now well 
known Axiom, That ta give Advice without 
being called to for it, is always fooliſh, and of- 
ten dangerous. 5 5 
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A S your Paper is frequently employ'd in 


Diſſertations upon Religion and Govern- 


ment, which are allow'd to be the two fitteſt | 


Topicks for the Diſcourſe of wiſe Men; I hope 


an Inquiry how that Matter ought to be mana- | 
| ged, will not be thought foreign to your De- 
ſign: It is upon this Hope that I venture to 
preſent the World with the following looſe 

Thoughts, irregularly thrown together on the 


Subject of Converſation. 


Converſation is the Cement of Society: This | 


is a Truth which certainly few People are ap- 


priz'd of, or there would not be found among 


Mankind ſo general a Neglect and Remiſneſs of 


improving an Art at once ſo advantageous to 
All, and fo pleaſing to every Particular. It is a 
Proof of the Benevolence of human Nature, 


that we can't taſte Pleaſures which are not com- 


municable; the Pain that is found in keeping 


Secrets, ſufficiently demonſtrates this; but the 
Pleaſures of converſing well are ſtill further 


Proofs: He that is Maſter of this Science en- 


joys as it were a Reverberation of Happineſs, 
when he leaves the Company he has entertain'd 


he carries away a Joyouſneſs of Mind, rais'd on 
his own Account, but heighten'd in proportion 
to the ſoy communicated to them, and may be 


ſaid 


a * 


ſaid to receive back with Intereſt the Pleaſure 
he has given to others. 3 2 
So many are the Requiſites both from Nature 
and Education, to fit a Man up for fine Con- 
verſation, that it would be Preſumption either 
to attempt defining it, or the Manner of becom- 
ing Maſter of it: We can't ſay poſitively, that 
this or that 1s it, but we can ſay what 1s not; 
we may venture to define it by Negatives, as 
Mr. Cowley has done Wit, to which in this Re- 
ſpect it bears a Reſemblance; and they both have 
this in common with Light, that nothing elſe 
can juſtly repreſent them. 5 
'Y The moſt directly oppoſite to good Converſa- 
tion, is an argumentative Faculty which prevails 
much, but chiefly amongſt young Men: Con- 
tradiction ought to be ſparingly uſed; it is the 
Kindler of vaſt Contention, yet there are ſome 
who apply it upon every occaſion. I have been 
in Company where I dared not have ſaid that I 
lived, thought, or exifted, without preparing a 
Stock of Syllogiſms to prove it in form: Others 
there are, that if you aſſert Snow is white, ſnap - 
; | youup ſhort, deny the Exiſtence of Colours, and 
foil you at once; when you have given up that, 
about they turn, find Reaſon in what you ſaid, 
and prove you were at firſt in the Right, andall 
this to ſhew their Dexterity at Argument: Such 
Men ſhall argue me into any thing but a good 
Opinion of their Underſtanding.  _ 
Next to your meer Fool, your prime Wit has 
the leaſt Pretence to an Excellence in Conver- 

? I ſation; his Diſcourſe is ſeldom ſtock'd with Ob- 
ſervations uſeful in Life; you ſeldom hear any 
thing from him that makes you either wiſer of 
better; merry indeed you may be, tor he deals 

in 
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in Mirth ; Flight and Flaſh are all he ſtudies, 
which often prove offenſive, never agreeable; 
if he happens to have an ill-natur'd Turn, as ten 
to one he has, his Company take his Freedom 
amiſs; if he wants it, all he ſays goes for inſi- 
pid; or what is worſe, that Affectation of Wit 
which is obſerved in him, is liable to be conſi- 
dered as infolent. Men ought not to behave as 
conſcious of what the World reckons Advanta- 
ges in any reſpect: To expreſs or hint a Supe- 
riority in Birth or Fortune, over thoſe we con- 
verſe with, is both unjuſt and diſguſtful; for 


the ſame Reaſon the Man who by every Word 
he ſays, is endeavouring to inſinuate that he has 


more Wit than his Company, is a moſt intoler- 
able Companion. | | 


But if the good Jeſter be ſo bad, what is the 


inſipid one? Doubtleſs beneath Cenſure; the 


harmleſs Creature that retails Puns and Quibbles, 
whoſe Joke is only Jingle, who, for want of 
Thought, ſeldom gives Offence, and never can 
give Pleaſure, who laughs as heartily at his own 


Ümpertinence, as if he ſaw the Sillineſs of it: 
A Voice and Tongue are common Peſts, when 


truſted in ſuch Hands; and his being able to I 
utter articulate Sounds, is the greateſt Misfor- 
tune that can befal his Acquaintance. Of the 
ſame Stamp are thoſe whom we call clever Men 
among the Ladies. I am ſorry I am forced to 
diſſent from ſuch as make their Taſte the Stan- 


dard of Politeneſs. I have a great Regard for 


the Fair Sex, in Conſideration of which, 1 
hope, they'll allow me their Pardon, when J 
make a Difference between Chat and Conver- 


ſation. 


PL 
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A moſt offenſive Animal is the Dictator in 
Converſation, the Man that ſpeaks Sentences, 
nods gravely, looks wiſely, and ſhrugs ſhrewd- 
ly; talk of any Affair, tho' never ſo far re- 


moved from his Sphere of Life, and he'll 


adviſe you how to act in ſuch Circumſtances, 


tell you how he would behave, and concludes 


with a ſolemn Admiratipn of his own Wiſdom : 


Theſe Men are ſo prodigal of their Advice, 
that one would think they knew the value f 


Neither the talkative nor the filent Man are 
capable of making a Figure in good Converſa- 


tion, tho” both their Qualifications are very of- 
ten called for in the good Companion, who, 
with proper Management, may apear very en- 
tertaining in his Diſcourſe, as well as very ſenſi- 


ble in his Silence. hea rs 

The Pedant of every kind will ſtand excluded, 
for the ſame Reaſon with the witty Man; bur 
it muſt be obſerved, that the Reaſon is much 
ſtronger againſt the one than the other; for 
all Oſtentation of Learning is the Reſult of Ig- 


norance and Pride, while an Attempt to be witty 
may ſometimes proceed from an harmleſs Diſ— 


poſition to Mirth, or an Endeavour to create it 
in others. F Br | 
The Superficialiſt, or as he is commonly 


called, the Univerſal Man, is a moſt intolerable 
Compoſition of Impertinence; to a Smattering 
in ſeveral Sciences, if by chance he can add a 


good Elocution and a pretty parcel of flowing 


Sentences and ſounding Expreſſions, he aſſumes 


the Name of Eloquent, he harangues his Com- 
pany to Death; long-winded Speeches are no Pain 
to him; if you compliment him as learned, he 

NEG 8 anſwers 
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anſwers, theſe are his Amuſements if A witty, 
tis for his EA 'tis a Relaxation from greater 


Studies. In ſhort, he is a Politician, à Wit, 


and a Philoſopher in the Revolution of an Eve- 


ning. This Man js much to be pitted; he takts 
as much pains to be thought a Fool, as another 


would to be thought wiſe; and indeed it were 


better for him and for his Friends, that he had 
been a downright tractable Dunce, than as he is, 
an impudent aſſuming Coxcomd. : 
It would be endleſs to enmerate all the Fol- 
lies and Impertinencies that are to be met with 
in Converſation ; but among thoſe I have reckon- 
ed, there is hardly one that has not its Admirers, 
and does not paſs upon ſome People for the 
Standard of Politeneſs: I don't believe they 
appear in that Light to you, nor to afiy one, 
whom Prejudice does not blindfold; but it's 
ſo hard a Thing to attain Perfection, that ſome 


who have had Virtues which produced the Ad- 


miration of others, and at the ſame time bor- 
der'd upon Fanlts, which their Friends were 
kind enough to overlook, have paſs'd for Ex- 
amples of thoſe Virtues which they poſſeſs'd, 


while the undiſcerning Imitators took all in I 
groſs; and as Vices and Virtues are ſo near, as 
to be hardly divided, they copy'd, for the moft 


part, their Vices, as they found them eaſieſt 


to be practis' d; or copy'd their Virtues fo ill, 
as to diſguiſe them entirely. Thus one Man of 


Senſe hath made many Fools, and by this Me- 


thod preſerved a Succeſſion of Follies, thro' ſe- 
veral Ages, in the Reputation of Wiſdom and 


good Senſe. | 
I will conclude this Diſcourſe, by giving the 


Characters of two of my Acquai.:tance and that 


it 
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it may not be foreign to our Purpoſe, I ſhall 
conſider them chiefly as they make up their 


Parts of Society, and according to their Talents 


in Converſation. Celſus is good-natur'd, eaſy 


and affable. Niger is naturally tiff, inſolent, 


and ſullen ; but by obſerving Celſus, he thinks 


he ought to be imitated; which while he is en- 


deavouring to perform, he becomes affected, 


impudent, and fawning. Celſus has Wit and 


Learning, is eloquent and jocoſe, inſtructive and 


diverting: Niger wants all theſe Qualities, but 


is reſolved to have ſomething like them; and 


therefore is impertinent and nonſenſical, noiſy 
and inſipid, dull and offenſive. Niger obſerves, 


that Celſus talks to the Satisfaction of the Com- 


pany, rallies them genteelly, and receives their 


JApplauſe for it; and therefore he begins, tires 
Jthem with harſh Terms; and then for Raillery, 
Jiffronts them all round. He remarks, that Cel- 

J/zs is gracefully filent, when it is not his Turn 


to ſpeak z therefore Niger fits ſullen, but can't 


do it gracefully, by attending to what is ſaid. 


When he is not ſpeaking himſelf, he is either 


He fully proves the old Remark, That a Fcol 


can neither think, nor ſpeak, nor act, nor walk, 


nor ſtand, nor fit, like a Man of Sente. 


1 1 1 am Yours, &c. 
Nov. 18, 1727. 
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Ibumming or whiſtling a Tune, or elſe finger- 
Jing his Cravat. Upon the whole, Celſus con- 
Jverſes tolerably well; and Niger, by imitating 
Ihim, is the worſt Companion I ever met with. 
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On PoPEYMITISCELLANIEõ. 


To &c. 


1 was not till lately that I met with ſome Vo- 


lumes of Miſcellanies (as they are call'd) in 
Proſe and Verſe; tho' I find by Enquiry that 
they have been many Months publiſhed. When 
J look'd them over, and found that much the 
greateſt part of them had been already printed 
in one Volume, Octavo, and that all the reſt 
were either very common in ſingle Pamphlets, 
or in old Collections, and compared all this with 

the Greatneſs of the Price thoſe Books bore, | 


began to fancy that it was ſome Book(ſeller's] 


Fraud upon the Publick, and indeed was not 


a little ſuſpicious of my old Friend in the Strand. 
But when I caſt my Eye over the Preface, I was] 


ſtrangely ſurprized to find it ſign'd with the great 
Names of J. Swift and A. Pope. The latter of 
theſe Gentlemen, I heard, had been often con- 
cerned in ſuch kind of Jobbs, and hired out his 
Name to ſtand Centinel before the Inventions o 
Bookſellers; but the former, I had always ob- 
ſerved, was very cautious of prefixing his Name 
_ even to ſuch of his own Works as were publiſh 


ed by himſelf: Therefore having a Curiof 


ſity to know what could prompt him to join 
the other in ſo reputable a Piece of Fourney-work, 


I read over the Preface; upon which I mull 


take the Liberty to make the following Animad- 
_ verſions, The 


8. 


The firſt Thing we meet with here (and in- 
deed half the Work is taken up with it) is a 
Page or two of ſevere Satire upon Bookſellers, 

articularly one Edmund Curll. I won't enter 
into the Occaſion or the State of the Contro- 
verſy, or the Strength of theſe Gentlemens Rail- 
lery and Reaſoning; but is it not truly pleaſant to 
ſee two of the greateſt Genius's of our Age 


ſet their Wits to a paltry Bookſeller? 


Egregiam vero laudem, & ſpolia amplia refertis, 
Una, dolo Divim, fi Fæmina victa, duorum, eft. 


Says Virgil's Juno upon a ſimilar Occaſion; 


which, I think, with reſpect to the Tranſaction 


before us, may be thus tranſlated: 


Your Triumphs, O ye Bards, proclaim, and all 


your Flags unfurl, 


For Doctor Swift and Mr. Pope have conguer d 


Edmund Curll. 


4 Henceforward let no little Under-Wits diſdain 


to write againſt Curll, if he provokes them, (as 
I have known ſeveral give themſelves ſuch Airs) 


ſince the two Leaders of the Muſes Bands have 
put their Names to a Libel upon him. Rejoice 

therefore, O Edmund Curll, and let thy Glad- 
neſs know no End, ſince thou haſt had the Ho- 


nour to be ſatyrized by the ſame Pens, which 
have been employed in lampooning the Duke of 
MARLBOROUGH and Mr. AD DISON. 

In the next place, ſome Adverſaries, which 
the Prefacers formerly had, fell a-new under 


their Reſentment. They talk of having receiv'd 


the greateſt Provocations, and triumph in the 
8 8 3 V 
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Fall of their Antagoniſts, whoſe Works are now 
forgotten. W hoever theſe Adverſaries were, tis 
as our Authors can pretend to forget them; and 
if they had known or practiſed the little Arts of 
Authorſhip, the World might be brought to 
recollect them alſo. It is an eaſy Matter to keep 
the dulleſt Stuff alive by the Art of multiplying 
Impreſſions, which conſiſts only in the Varia- 
tion of Types, Title-Page, Size and Paper. 
Mr. Curl is fo great a Maſter of this, that I 
don't wonder at his falling under the Reſent- 
ment of ſuch People as intended to make a Mo- 
But while theſe Gentlemen are profeſſing all 
the Candor imaginable in page 9, the natural 
Acrimony of their Tempers appears in this, that 


they cannot conclude the Paragraph, without 


by one Stroke abuſing two great Characters z 


the one a Man of Wit, Mr. Congreve, whom 


they can have no reaſon to be angry with, ex- 
cept that he excels thera; the other a Man of 
Quality, a Secretary of State, whom I won't 
preſume to name, and from whoſe excellent 


Character I cannot conceive any Reaſon for 


their Malice. 


In page 13, and other places of the Preface, 


theſe Miſcellanies are called by the Authors, not 
Morbs or Labours, but Diverſions and Amuſements. 
If I miſtake not, the greateſt part of them are 


political inflammatory Pamphlets. Is it for a 


Divine or a Chriſtian, to treat ſuch Matters ſo 
lightly? Is not this (like the Man in the Pro- 
verbs) to ſcatter Firebands, Arrows and Death, 
and cry, © Am I not in Sport?” | 


ic 


my Opinion they remember their Works as well | 


Woo ID EF. _ 


* 4 4 i * 
| Card. * 


If any Thing can be ore © eat chan this, 
it is the rien in the next Paragraph, that 

all theſe Writir ug ar. innocent, &c. The firſt 
Pamphlet in the Book was profeſſedly written 


to divert the Juſtice of the Nation from falling 


upon ſome great Men, who were impeach'd by 
the Houſe of Commons in the laſt Year of King 


HILLIA M's Reign. If 13 Defign- of it 


had been to ſhew their Innocence, I could rea- 


ily grant Fig Affirmation of theſe Authors ; 


but it is palpably to charge the Repreſentatives 


of the Nation with Folly and Injuſtice, to prove 


that ſuch Proceedings would in the End be the 


Ruin of our Conſtitution, and that the Liberty 
of the Commons was a Way to introduce 


Tyranny, and deſtructive of the Rights of the 


People. But Opinions which are only Amuſe- 


ments, may be eaſily ſhifted; eas” John 


Bull is written: And is not this an innocent 
Pamphlet? Yes, truly, for it only put the 


Nation into as great a Ferment as Dr. Sa- 
cheverel's Sermon. Gentl men-Prefacers, the 


Frogs in the Fable will tell you, that 715 may 


be Sport to you, hut it 1s Deat 70 Us. 
In page 14. it is {aid of thoſe W ritings, that 15 
& they are urs. Whoſe, in the Name of God? 
are they all the Doctor's and all the Squire's? 
for there is no Mark to diſtinguith one Author's 


from rother's thro' the whole Books. But it 


ſeems they are ſuch good Friends, that they are 
fatisfy'd to ſhare all the Blame as well as Praiſe 
of each other's Works. I am glad of this for 
two Reaſons; firſt, becauſe whatever I have 
faid of either may ſerve for both, which is ſome 
trouble ſaved; and ſecondly, becauſe it is a 
Proof of their Inſincerity, 25 Bet they pretend 

4 to 


264 [ | 
to call them Trifles and [aleneſſes : for whats 
ever a Man may do by his own Amuſements, he 
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would never father what he really thought the 


Follies of another. 
We are told in the ſame Paragraph, that the 
World © ought in Juſtice to believe they are 


ce all that are Ours. ” How can this be? This 
is a Bite upon the Bookſeller, who, from the 
firſt Period of the Preface, we have Reaſon to 


believe has bargain'd for a third Volume. A 
third Volume is there promiſed; and in page 15, 


C all the Papers in which we have had calually 


c any Share. Then may the World expect to 


about in the Examiners. 
muſements ! V > 
But to crown all Abſurdities, in the laſt quo- 
ted Page, two other Gentlemen are introdu- 


ſee ſome of the Poiſon lo plentifully ſcattered 
— More innocent A- 


ced to help to father thoſe Writings, in the 


ſame manner as above: I won't name thoſe } 
Gentlemen, becauſe it does not appear to me, 
that they own the Bantlings; but the Devil's 


in it if ever Children were ſo well fathered. 


Dryden's Multiplicity of Godfathers, with 
., which he is reproached by a good-natured Au- 


thor that ſhall be nameleſs, is not half ſo ridi- 


culous. This number of Fathers puts me in 
mind of a Roman Strumpet, who being asked 


who was the Father of a Child ſhe went with, 


anſwered very merrily, and perhaps truly, Sena- 


* 


tus Populuſque Romanus. 


But, enough of this. If it be asked what 
Provocations I have received, that I ſhould un- 


dertake to treat two ſuch Men ſo very freely, 


{ can give as good an Account as they do, be- 


cauſe I give it in their own Words. Page 10. 


« Some 
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«© Some Sallies of Levity ought to be imputed 
% to Youth, (ſuppoſed in Charity, as it was 
« in Truth, to be the Time in which we 
« wrote them;) Others to the Gaiety of our 
« Minds at certain Junctures, common to all 
« Men.” To which I will only add, that it is 
not unlikely, by the Time I have arrived to ei- 
ther of their Ages, I ſhall, repent of this kind of 
Petulance as ſincerely as they do. El 


1 ally BY IX, . | 
Novem. 25. 1727. Yours, &c. 


ed with that important Charge; nor is it fit to 


779. 
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W r Was nothing which the Ancients 
in general held in more Contempt and De- 
teſtation, than the Judgment of the Populace. 
The Stateſman refuſed to ſubmit his Deſigns to 
it; the Philoſopher {corned to have his Opinions 
canvaſs'd by it; nor would the Poet ever allow 


it to be the Teſt of his Fancy: How different 
is the Practice of ſome of our ingenious Mo- 
derns, who appeal to it in every Caſe, and in 
every Character ! As Patriots, as Libellers, and 


as Wits, all they ſeem to court, is popular Ap- 
plauſe; happy for honeſt Men chat it is all they 
are like to obtain. 

According to their Computation, the Rabble 


was never in the wrong, and the Finger of God 


always directed the Madneſs of the Croud; that 


which drove Brutus from Rome, and that which 
brought Maſſaniello into Naples, were equally in- 


fallible, if the general Maxims of theſe Sophi- 


ſters may be credited; nor is a riotous Aſſembly 


of Journeymen-Artificers to be deemed leſs in- 
ſpired, than the holy Penmen of the divine 


Hiſtory. 


If Government be of divine Inſtitution, « or if 


it be favoured by Providence, as the beſt Means 


for the Safety and Preſervation of Mankind; 


ſure in either Caſe, the Mob have no Right to 


dire& how it ſhall be managed: The Wiſe-men 
and Elders of the People are only to be intruſt- 
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be put into the Hands of thoſe, who, from their 
low Ideas, ſervile Notions, and perverſe Diſpo- 
fitions, ſeem born to be made happy againſt 


their Wills. Let us hear the Son of Sirach up- 
on this Subject; after ſhewing what Honours 


are to be paid to Learning and Wiſdom, he pro- 
ceeds to ſhew the Merits of vulgar Craftſmen 
he deſcribes ſeveral, and concludes thus : They 


ſhall not be ſought for in publick Counſel, nor fit 
high in the Congregation z they ſhall not fit on the 


Judges Seat, nor underſtand the Sentence of Fudg- 


ment; they cannot declare Juſtice and Judgment, 
and they ſhall not be found where Parables are 


ſpoken. Eccleſiaſticus, chap. xxxiii. ver. 33. 
It is with pleaſure I obſerve, that the Cavil- 


lers at our Government and Adminiſtration are 
all of this kind, or very nearly related to it; 
none I believe but the meer Mob, and ſome few 


whoſe Intelle&s in ſpite of their Circumſtances 


and Education level them to the Mob, are thro? 


Principle real Enemies to our preſent Happineſs : 


So that if you will allow of Cowley's Diviſion of 


the Vulgar into the Great and the Small, we have 
in reality none but the // __ to contend with. 
When I conſider the 


what ſome antient Naturalifts ſay of the Whale, 
that he never ſwims any where without being 
preceded by a ſmall Fiſh in Shape and Size like 
a Gudgeon. This tiny Creature is the Whale's 


Guide, and therefore protected by him, while 


all the finny Race beſides are his Prey. This 


Animal the Whale ſuffers to Sleep within his 


Jaws; he finds his Couch where others find their 
Graves; nor does the Monſter ſtir till he awakes, 
N then 


ob like a great tract- 
able Monſter led about by a popular Scribbler, 
where and how he pleaſes, it puts me in mind of 


Ss 9 & ; * p 2 Jn K : 
| ; =» 


Moral ariſes from this Story, that the Whale is 
a ſtupid Brute to be led by this Fiſh, who may 
draw him upon Shallows, conſiſtent with his 
own Safety, which the Littleneſs of his Make 


will be apt to enſure; and that the Guide is not | 
overwiſe to truſt himſelf within thoſe Jaws, which 
if hungry or provok'd may ſome time or other 


map off his Head. 


If a Man were to trace the Proceedings of the 
Rabble thro? all the Hiſtories of all Nations now 
extant, he would find their true Character to be, 
reſtleſs, turbulent and injudicious; never pleaſed | 
for a right Reaſon, and always diſſatisfied from 
wrong ones: Fame, Virtue, and Proſperity, are 
the conſtant Objects of their Envy; Excellence 
of any kind a ground for their Reſentment; and 
the Prince's Favour, where-ever apply'd, a ſuffi- 
cient Cauſe for their Hatred. Paſſion and Pre- 
judice are their conſtant Guides; and tho' Re- 
formation may be their pretended Purpoſe, yet 
Confuſion always enſues; their Aim may be the } 
Regulation, but their Actions terminate in the 


Subverſion of whatever they meddle in. 


The Seducers of the People ſometimes tag to 
their Flatteries this ſoftening Clauſe; they ſay, I 
they are never in the Wrong, when left to them- | 
ſelves. I could almoſt cloſe with them here; it 
but rarely happens that their Minds are prone to | 
Sedition, except when they are under the Influ- 
_ ence of ſome plauſible Haranguer. Were it not 
for ſuch falſe Lights, every Commonwealth might 


be well ſteer'd and ſafely conducted; the Mob 
of other Countries would conſider themſelves as 
intitled to no Share in the Government, and 


conſequently pretend to none; the People here 


al 


| then follows where-ever he leads. A very plain 


han A fend fat and ned an 6s * © 
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at Home would remember, that whatever Part 
they bear, they have delegated it to their Re- 
preſentatives, and would ſit eaſy, as having rid 
themſelves of ſo much Trouble. But by the 
means of ſuch Influence abundance of Miſchief 
has been brought about; ſuch a leud ſeditious 
Orator as Clodius has thrown the Mob into a 
Ferment, which the Wiſe, the God-like Cato 
JJ... : 
Strong Paſſions and weak Minds are the pro- 
per Materials for ſuch an Artiſt to work upon 
the People furniſh theſe in great Plenty, and 
therefore have in all Ages been made the Inſtru- 
ments of much Calamity to themſelves and their 
Country; the Miſchief they have done abun- 
dantly counterpoiſes the Good; it is therefore 
always a dangerous Experiment to ſet them at 


. ü ( r = | TRY 


Work; kindling Sedition is like ſpreading Fire, 
- | which a Man may not be able to ſtop till it 
t burns down his own Houſe. But let us examine 
e | what have the Mob done; if they tore Sejanus 
e | to pieces, they baniſhed Coriolanus, and murder- 


ed Phocion; if they drove out Marius, they 
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o | ſhouted in Sylla, a leſs eligible Tyrant; if they g 
„ | made Cato a Tribune, they would have made i 
— Ce/ara King; they have in their blind Fury de- | 
t | poſed their Monarchs, who may by chance have | 
o | deſerved it, but they knew it not: The ſame? iſ 
- | blind Fury has prompted them to the worſt of | 
t Miſchiefs; they baniſhed Ariſtides, put Socrates i 
th] to Death, and cry'd out for Judgment even a- 9 
b gainſt our SAVIOUR. „ 

s | But latterly, the Topick that moſt inflames 

d them, is that of a bad Miniſtry; name that, and 

[5 Imprecations enſue. Let them be turned out, 


t | they cry; but never think of a better to ſucceed 
V e 


them. And indeed how ſhould they; for as they but 
can prove no Faults, it's impoſſible they ſnould fuſi 
pitch upon oppoſite Virtues in their Succeſſors. thr ' 
Pacuvius Calavius, a Senator of Capua, treated I} dr1v 
this Humour of the Mob, with ſo proper a ano 
Contempt and ingenious Management of their ed 
Ignorance and Folly, that I will give you the that 
Story, and conclude without making any Appli- bad 
EMT EE =: N 
He found the wiſe Plebeiaus in a Humour of 
mutinying againſt the Senate, ſo made uſe of the 
great Authority which he had among the Citi- 
zens, to ſhut up all the Senators as they were 
conſulting in the Senate-Houſe; and then aſſem- 
bling the Mob, harangued them to this Effect: 
He told them Ther Slavery was at an End, 
„ that all their Tyrants were in his Power and 
© at their Mercy; that he would draw them out 
cc one by one, and diſpoſe of them as their Ho- | * 
& gnours pleaſed; that whatever they decreed 
© ſhould be preſently executed upon every one 
of the Villains, provided they would at the 
cc ſame time agree upon a worthy Succeſſor to 
ce ſupply his Place. The Terms were aſfented to; 
a Senator's Name was read, and preſently an 
outcry of Curſes and Exclamations from the ſage 
Mob attended it; he added his Voice, that the 
+ Offender was the moſt infamous of Men, and 
deſerved the worlt of Deaths ; but put them in 
mind of their Promiſe, to chuſe a Succeſſor be- 
fore he was executed. They at firſt ſtood filent; 
at length ſome of the moſt impudent named one, 
which others made a hundred juſt Objections to. 
Theſe Contradictions led them into Quarrels 
with one another. A ſecond and third Senator 
was propoſed to them; they condemned * 
bor 
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fuſion arofe among them, ſome ſneaked away 

through Shame and Fear, and the reſt were 

driven home in a tumultuous manner by one 
another. When they cooled they acknowledg- 

ed the Wiſdom of Pacuvivs, and agreed, 

that as to chuſe Governors was not their Talent, they 
had no Right to the diſplacing of them. 


July 13. 192.8, 
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but could not agree upon their Succeſſors; Con- 
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Of STAGnPLAYs. 


: 7 To &c. 


| 


or warlike Nation. 
It is the Misfortune of 


of the earlieſt Chriſtians; who, many of them, 
ran to the Extremity, firſt of crying down Poe- 


zry, and then all Heathen Learning, as if they 
Intended to reduce all Things to Ignorance and 


"Barbariim. . 3 
The Emperor Julian, who hated the Chriſti- 
ans, ſaw this Humour of their Teachers with 
Pleaſure; he ſaw Miracles had ceaſed, and he 

well knew what Contempt a Religion muſt fall 
into without them, which had peeviſlily diveſted 
itſelf of all Aſſiſtance from human Learning: 
He therefore took them at their Words, and in- 
forced the Documents of the Fathers by an E- 


dick 


rc 
n \ xo — 1 
7 


Believe you agree with me in Opinion, that 
I the Stage is an Object not altogether below 
the Thoughts of a wiſe Man; and therefore 1 
hope you'll indulge. me in an Attempt to clear it 
from Miſrepreſentations, and an Endeavour to 
prove it an Entertainment not only proper and 
rational, but uſeful and expedient in every wiſe 


5 Scenical Poetry, to 
have been, among the Heathens, a Religious 
Worſhip as well as a Political Entertainment; 
almoſt all kinds of Poetical Compoſitions par- 
took of the Nature of Religion alſo. This was 
what brought them into the ſincere Deteſtation 


. NT 
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dict of his own; he ordained that no Perſon 
profeſſing Chriſtianity ſhould read what they 
called prophane Books, or any others but what 
meerly related to their Religion, or frequent the 
publick Schools, or uſe any Methods to be ac- 
quainted with Claſſical Learning. This might, 
if he had lived long enough, have done vaſt Miſ- 
chief; but the Chriſtians of that Time took the 
Alarm, and provided againſt the Danger: They 
ſoon reſolved, that the Advantages drawn from 
ſuch Studies were not to be given up, but as 
the Emperor's Will was to be complied with, 

they took another Step to ſecure themſelves ; 
they employ'd one Apollinarius, who happened 
to be the moſt learned amongſt them, to turn 
the Old Teſtament into an heroick Poem, in 
Imitation of Homer, which was done as far as to 
the Death of Saul; they alſo put him upon ma- 
king ſacred Odes after the manner of Pindar, 
Tragedies like thoſe of Euripides, and Comedies 

in the Style of Menander; which were all per- 

formed then, tho' they are unhappily loſt to us. 


Thus Zozomen, who wrote an Eccleſiaſtical Hi- 


ſtory 


of that Time, tells the Story: But other 
Accounts inform us, that Gregory Nazianzen 


| performed the like laborious Task. Upon this 


we will make no other Remark, but that the 


Lge of God, by the means of Tyranny and 


Perſecution, ſeems to have directed the Chriſti- 
ans to a Reconcilement with the divine Science 
J OR . : 

But it ſeems, that altho' the profane Origin 
of Stage-Plays could be forgot; as I ſee no Rea- 
fon why it ſhould be remember'd, when the pre- 
ſent Practice is fo very different from it; br 
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ſill the fabulous, the falſe, and wicked Repre« 


— 


ſentations which they give us, are held by Pre- 
ciſtans to be ſhocking and offenſive, as well as 
contradictory to the Primitive Purity of a Chri- 
ſtian Audience: Many old Fathers and Councils 
are called upon to prove this, and much Tri- 
umph does the Proof of it bring to the wrong- 


headed Zealot. Strange Ignorance and Enthu- 
ſiaſm, that. Men ſhould imagine it poſſible to go- 


vern a World, by Rules laid down for the Be- 
haviour of a few hundreds of People! Fam bold 
to ſay, that if the Doctrines of ſome Enthuſi- 
aſtick Writers, both antient and modern, were 
put ſtrictly in Practice, Mankind could not ſub- 
ſiſt; neither Trade, nor Policy, nor Laws could 
 Aouriſh ; the Links which hold People together 
at preſent would be broken; no one would take- 
any Care as they ſay of this Life, but all would 
run religiouſly mad; Woods and Caves would 
be inhabited, and Cities left deſolate; nay Ma- 
trimony would be laid afide, and the Propaga- 
tion of Mankind, if poſſible, put to a Stop: But, 
thank God, the Wiſdom of our Rulers have bet- | 
ter ordered it in general, and the poor Stage a- 
lone is left to ſtand the Battery of theſe ſuperan- 


nuated Arguments. 


To examine th1 


humane and divine furniſh them with a Moral 


and the Name of Allegories, and what becomes 
of their Wickedneſs? This, I think, is all ought 


to be ſaid in this Caſe; for if there be any Thea- 
trical Entertainment that don't anſwer this De- 
finition, and come within theſe Bounds, they 

3 . are 


s Charge, we muſt obſerve, 
that what is called Fable and Falſehood is and 
ever was reputed the Life and Eſſence of Poetry 


—— — » — 
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are Exceptions to the true Rule, and ought to 
receive no Countenance. But to return to Fable; 
the Practice of the old Prophets, and of our Sa- 
viour Chriſt, who ſo frequently ſpoke in Alle- 
gory or Parable, are ſufficient to juſtify it. So- 
fomon's Song is flot only of this kind, but written 
in the Dramatick. way, that is, in Dialogue. As 
to the Wickedneſs, the Book of Job, and ſome 
of Chriſt's Parables, have as bad Characters re- 
preſented in them, with due Reverence I ſpeak 
it, as can well be imagined, and yet the Moral 
has never been thought the worſe therefore: 
Job's Wife, and ſome of his Friends, and the 
| Tenants in the Goſpel, who cheated their Lord 
and killed his Son, are not all the Inſtances of 
this, though they are enough for this Purpoſe. 
Several Shifts have been made to bring ſome 
of the Primitive Doctors of the Church into our 
Side of the Queſtion, and it muſt be ſaid, not 
without Succeſs; though it muſt be ill al- 
. {| lowed, the Majority are againſt us, for the Rea- 
{| ſons already given. However, St. Paul has been 
often made to ſpeak for us, in quoting a Verſe 
from Menander, or fome other comick Poet 
. 8 whoſe Works are loſt; and Clement of Alexan- 
5 dria is found to have drawn more Arguments a- 
gainſt the Heathen Infidelity of his Age, from 
Creek Comedies, than from all ſorts of ſerious 
Writings. ) OE 
It would be needleſs and prolix to ſhew the 
great Uſefulneſs of the Stage; and I with theſe 
1 Thoughts, which I think have for the moſt 
part, eſcaped the Managers, of the late Contro-, 
verſy upon this Subject, may be of Service in 
overturning the Arguments againſt the Inno- 
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cence and Lawfulneſs of it. If what has been 
ſaid can induce People to believe that it is not 
bad in it ſelf, I hope what may be ſaid hereafter 
may perſuade them to endeavour at an Amend- 
ment of thoſe Things belonging to it, which 
really have a Tendency to the Debauchery and 


Corruption of Mens' Manners. 


Tam SIR 
Auguſt 31; Yours, &c. 
1728. 2 To e 


Of Nozitity of Br,oop. 
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1 „ 

— 1 Shall beg leave to lay before you ſome few 
1 Thoughts on Nobility of Blood: A Theme fo 
much exhauſted by the Wits both ancient and 

modern, that it will be difficult to ſay any 
thing new upon it: Tho' it has been obſerved 
by a polite Author, that almoſt every Subject 
has undergone the ſame Treatment; ſo that we 
who write laterly, can only glean from the An- 
cients and moſt ingenious of the Moderns: to 
which may conſequently be added, that judici- 
_ ouſly to glean, and ſo to diſpoſe of our Glean- 


ings, that they may appear in a new Light, and 


take a Turn ſomewhat different from their 
former Poſitions, is all the Merit, all the In- 
vention that a Writer at this time of Day is 
called to. or WE Ly Too 5 „5 
This Notion has been defended by an Argu- 
ment, which is brought to prove the Exiſtence 
of a Deity; that is, the Univerſality of it. 
We grant that it is almoſt univerſally received 
through all the Nations of Europe, and moſt 
ſtrongly and tenaciouſly by the moſt barbarous 
of them, tho' the Turks are an Exception even 
to that. From whence it is plain that it aroſe 
among the Europeans, from an odd gas of 
| ſome 
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ſome of the Roman Cuſtoms with thoſe of the 


Northern Nations which over-ran the Empire. 
The A/aticks in general have very little Opi- 


nion of it; and particularly, the Chineſe whom 
one may venture to place in the firſt Rank of 


polite Nations, ſet ſo ſmall an Account upon 
the Accident of a Man's Birth, that the whole 
Nation knows but one Diſtinction, that is, be- 
tween the Magiſtracy and the Populace; herein 
obſerving a juſt Medium between the State of 


Nature, where all are equal, and the Condition 
of Barbarians, where a progreſſive Tyranny riſes 


from the loweſt Subject to the Monarch, and 


ſwells in every Hand it paſſes through: Like 
the Anarchy of the Seas, where the ſmall F iſhes 
devour the ſmaller, and are themſelves devour'd 
by the great, who immediately become the Prey 
T 
Another Argument in favour of this Cuſtom, 
is the vaſt Encouragement it is ſaid to give Me- 
rit. What will not a brave Man enterprize, 
when he conſiders that his Glory is not to die 
with himſelf, but to be intailed on his Poſterity, 


. 


who from Generation to Generation are to be 
honour'd and eſteem'd for the Virtues which he 


| Had? This is a ſpecious Argument; but is it not 


the Reverſe of Truth? Is not the Filth which 


Malice throws on aſpiring Merit, unaccompa- 
nied with this accidental Ornament, more than 
ſufficient to blaſt the Deſigns of the moſt Reſo- 
lute? It is a poor Conſolation for a Man who 
has ſpent his Life in Purſuit of Glory, to think | 
that tho' Cenſure and Revilings ſhall qualify his 
Reward, yet his Grandſon ſhall enjoy the Fruit 


* 


of that Labour. Nothing is more common 


than the Shocks. which a riſing Man meets with 


0 


on this Account; the Spleen of all thoſe whom 


his Merit ſets him above, conſtantly purſues him. 
And this Uſage he ſhall receive from Men, who, 
f could they read or underſtand their Anceſtors 

1 Patent, would find that he was advanced to the 
© | Honour they now enjoy, for the ſame, or per- 

= | haps meaner Virtues, than, thoſe which dignify 
1 F the Object of their Contempt. a 
But let us leave the Great Ones in peaceable 
n Poſſeſſion of thoſe Dignities and Privileges, 
S {| which the Wiſdom of our Anceftors, and the 
d | Laws of our Country, have conferred on them: 
© | Let us deſcend into our own Rank, and enquire 
S | what Right we have to treat our Fellow- Sub- 
d jects with Scorn and Deriſion, on Account of 
Y | Advantages that are ſo meerly notional. And 
| here I muſt congratulate my Country, on ob- 
„ ſerving that no Nation in Europe has gone ſo. 
= | far in ſhaking off this Impertinence, as we have 
done: We are courteous enough to allow. the 
© | Name of Gentleman to every one who can live 
'3 | decently without our Aſſiſtance; and the Learn= 
e | ed of all Profeſſions have been complimented 
e | with that Honour, Time out of Mind: W here- 


as in France, and other Countries, that Appel- 
h | lation belongs only to Men of Lands and De- 
i | ſcent; the Lawyer, the Phyſician, and other 
n | Profeſſors of Learning, are (as ſuch) excluded 
from it; in ſhort, no one who follows any Vo- 
O | cation for a Livelihood muſt pretend to it: 


k | Which is in other Words to fay, that no Body = 
is can be a Gentleman there, who is good for any | 
IE | thing elſe. Yet ſtill there are thoſe among us, oh 
nj who, in Imitation of them, fancy that a new | 
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Rerit-Roll and an old Pedigree, without any. 


other Merit, ſets them high above the reſt of 


their Rank; though the Wiſdom of our Laws 


has expreſly placed us all in one Category. Of 


this Kind is the Fox-Hunter, who can prove by 


undeniable Teſtimony, that he is. the Fiftieth - 
Fool of his Family ſince the Conqueſt z whoſe 


Anceſtor having got as much Land as was ſuffi- 


cient Five Hundred Years ago barely to main- | 
tain his Family, which by the Increaſe of Riches 
in the Nation, is now become a handſome E- 


ate, and has continued in his Line uninlarged 


and undiminiſhed ſince the firſt Acqiuſition; yet 


hall this Man in the Pride of his Heart over- 


look with Scorn the honeſt Citizen, whoſe An- 
ceſtors have for a Length of Years been credita- 


bly employed in Trade, from which they have 


extracted a Fortune ſuperior to his; without 
_ ever reflecting, that tis owing to the Induſtry 
of ſuch Men that his own Eſtate is ſufficient 


to ſet him upon a Level with them. 


J have heard ſaid as a Reaſon for 


that can have ſuch an Influence over the Minds 
of Men; and this was the true Reaſon for giv- 


ing Eſteem to the Perſons of Landed Men, be- 5 


cauſe the Sons of rich Men were preſumed to 
have had the beſt Education, and Lands were 
formerly the only Riches; but ſince that ceaſes 
to be the Caſe, why ſhould not the Argument 
built upon it drop with it? 3 


this, that a 
conſcious Pride of having been deſcended from 
a Race of Men who had lived without a Stain 
to their Characters, was a great Inducement to | 
keep Men in the Ways of Virtue and Honour. 
But this is a Miſtake; tis Education, nor Birth, 
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and how precarious is that Honour 
be fatisfy'd, inherit the Lands and Arms of 
that great Man, but boaſt of no more. 
| There are a Tribe of Men called Heralds, 
Who, like the Priefts of old, make their Ad- 
vantage of the Peoples Ignorance. No ſooner 
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ſpiſe it, they would 
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Arms. But I would fain know why? Does 


your Deſcent from him make you either ho- 
neſter, wiſer, richer, ſtronger, or braver? If 


you reap any of theſe or any other Advantages 
from ſuch an Origin, I think you may with 


reaſon boaſt of it, but not otherwiſe. Beſides, 
who knows or believes that you are ſo deſcend- 
ed? *Tis many Years ſince that great Man liv- 
ed, many Generations have paſſed ſince, and 
can you anſwer for the Virtue of all the Wives 
of your Family? This you muſt do, or all's 
loſt; the leaſt Slip in a Succeſſion of Fifty 


Ladies throws you out of this . Merit; 


has a Man made a Fortune, but he is perſwad- 


ed by them that a Coat of Arms is neceſſary to 
| make him a Gentleman; which they furniſſi 
him with, and take care to be well paid for: 
| But ſuch odd Devices do they equip their Cli- 
| ents with, as frequently appear both abſurd and 
ridiculous. While the Vanity of Traders that 
| make Fortunes lies this way, no Reformation 
muſt be expected. Thoſe that have paid for 


their Gentility, will take all Occaſions to let 


their Inferiors know it, and endeavour to make 
the moſt on't: Whereas if they agreed to de- 
ſoon have the greateſt 
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I expect to hear it urged, that it intitles one 
to ſome Reſpect to be the Deſcendant of a 
great Man remarkably famous either in Arts or 


Well then, 


part of the Lands in the Kingd 


Hands, and conſequently cure their Country of 
ſuch an Impertineace. In hopes of which J will 


tell them an Example not unworthy to be fol- 
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lowed. A Tradeſman of an inferior Claſs had, 


by Induſtry and Frugality, acquired a large E- 
ſtate in one of the fineſt Counties in England; 
who dying left it to his Son: The young Man 
lived in the Country much careſſed by all the 
neighbouring Gentlemen, married into one of 

the greateſt Families, and was returned to ſerve 
in Parliament for that County; his good Parts 
and Senſe had made him many Friends, but his 
Munificence more: In fine, a Herald of the 


Country found him out, apply'd to him, and | 


aſſur'd him of the Neceſſity he was under of 


procuring Arms, ſince that was the only Ac- 
compliſhment he wanted, in order to he one of 
the beſt Gentlemen in the Neighbourhood. The 


Gentleman, who by this found out what he 


would be at, anſwer d, That his Father had got | 
an Eſtate by making good n and that 


i 


Honour to Sale; but when he found that he 
might loſe his Labour if he refuſed it, demand- 
ed a good Sum of Money; which by degrees 


he intended to keep it by the ſame Methods; 
that if the Commodity he dealt in was reaſon- 
able, he knew not but he might be a Pur- 
chaſer. 'The Herald at firſt declin'd putting 


came down to Twenty Pieces: The Gentleman 
modeſtly afſured him he could afford no more 


than Ten for the Bargain; at which he went 
away in ſome Diſcontent: but the Gentleman 
followed him to the Door, and putting Ten 
Pounds in his Hand for his Trouble, ipoks 1 
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JV thus, Sir, I beg the favour, that, whenever 
ou talk of me, tho' you cannot allow me to 
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e one of the beſt Gentlemen in the Country, 
yet you will repreſent me to be within Ten | 
Guineas of the Matter, 9 


Tan, S I R, 
| 5 Your humble Servant, 
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